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ABSTRACT 

The lives and contributions of nine women educators, 
all aarly founders or leaders of the International Kindergarten Union 
(IKU) or the National Council of Primary Education (NCPE) , are 
profiled in this book. Their biographical sketches are presented in 
two sections. The Froebelian influences are discussed in Part 1 which 
includes the chapters on Margarethe Schurz, Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, 
Susan E. Blow, Kate Douglas Wigging and Elizabeth Harrison. Alice 
Temple, Patty Smith Hill, Ella Victoria Dobbs, and Lucy Gage are- 
found in the second part which emphasizes "Changes and Challenges." A 
concise background of education history describing the movements and 
influences preceding and involving these leaders is presented in a 
single chapter before each section. A final chapter summarizes the 
main contribution of each of the women and also elaborates more fully 
on such topics as IKU cooperation with other organizations, 
international aspects of IKU^ the writings of its leaders, the 
standardization of curriculums through testing, training teachers for 
a progressive program, and the merger of IKU and NCPE into the 
Association for Childhood Education. (SDH) 
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This book is dedicated to all who, in the spirit of the dauntless leaders 
of yesterday, are confronting educational problems of today. 
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Foreword 



For many years a group of members of the Association for Childhood 
Education International has felt that the educational world, including 
the membership, should know more about and thus appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the Association's illustrious heritage — particularly in view 
of the fact that many early leaders in education were members of the 
International Kindergarten Union and the National Council of Primary 
Education, the two organizations that merged in 1931 to become the 
Association for Childhood Education. 

In 1961 the ACEI Executive Board, convinced of this need, appointed 
a committee to study the historical background of kindergarten and 
elementary education and to report its documentary findings in a 
personalized narrative. 

At its first meeting in 1961, the committee decided that the assignment 
"Early Leaders in Childhood Education" was too all inclusive a task to 
undertake. It proposed that the book be confined to the founders and 
early leaders of the International Kindergarten Union and the National 
Council of Primary Education. Thus the book could present the leader- 
ship qualities of those women who had helped shape education, whose 
steadfast beliefs and classroom practices were largely an unknown 
account in today's educational world. The committee felt that enough 
documented material could be gathered from publications and from 
interviews with those who had known and/or studied with these leaders 
to present them as lively, personable, vital and effective participators in 
their social and educational world. The ACEI Executive Board promptly 
and enthusiastically approved the committee's proposal. The committee 
formulated an outline of the periods to be included; named individuals 
who stood out as great leaders throughout these periods; listed source 
materials and knowledgeable persons who could be asked to help in this 
undertaking. 

When the committee met in 1962, it had amassed considerable 
material giving special attention to personal anecdotes of the leaders. 
However, it was spotty and unorganized. Acknowledging the need for 
a writer who could give focus and guidance to these efforts, the com- 
mittee asked Dr. Agnes Snyder, Publications Committee member and 
frequent contributor to Association publications, to undertake the task. 
As she enthusiastically accepted to write. Dr. Snyder stated, "All my 
life I have wanted to tell such a story." Thus the first milestone passed — 
and indeed a fortunate one for the success of the book. 
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The committee went to work with new vigor, enlarging its membership 
to include k^y persons in various geographical areas. Agnes Snyder did 
more effective research and read more documents than the entire com- 
mittee! She helped to identify weaknesses in the material and to clarify 
our thinking. She was indefatigable in her work and showed genuine 
appreciation of the work of all committee members in gathering material. 
She visited the home base of many leaders, studied archives and inter- 
viewed colleagues who had known leaders in various universities and 
colleges in which they had worked. From this survey, it became apparent 
that the early childhood leaders were women who had been successful 
teachers of young children and later teachers of teachers. 

Dealing with nine women from 1856 to 1931, the history-biography is 
written against a backdrop of the personal influences and the social and 
educational forces of the times that shaped their lives. It aims to project 
each leader's ideas, as they were strengthened and made effective through 
action with IKU as the vehicle. Eight leaders worked in universities, 
colleges and organizations, including branches of IKU, NCPE and later 
ACE. 

The book does not attempt to include every leader who made signifi- 
cant contributions, as this would result in volumes. It does, however, 
highlight educators who had leadership roles in IKU and later in NCPE. 

The committee members, constantly stimulated by the writer, worked 
until its completion. The project has had the continuous backing of the 
ACEI Executive Board and of Alberta Meyer, executive secretary, and 
Rebecca Mauzy, associate secretary. It has had the benefit of the edi- 
torial hkiW of Margaret Rasmussen. Association editor 1956-1969 and 
editor-coordinator of Dauntless Women project 1961-1972; the typing 
skill of Edris Service, editorial department secretary; the proof reading 
help of Lucy Prete Martin, assistant editor. Childhood Education, and 
of Elvie cou Luetgc 1971-1972 fellow. 

The committee adds its sincere gratitude to the many friends, too 
numerous to name, who have constantly contributed additional items of 
valuable information that have enriched the content of Dauntless Women 
in Childhood Education 1856-193 1. 

Olga Adams 

Chairman, Early Leaders in Childhood Education Committee 
Association for Childhood Education International 
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Writer's Preface 



Why did 1 so readily agree to write this book? That story goep back to 
the early years of this century, to my senior high school days. When 
Baltimore decided to establish its own teacher-training school with the 
first year of the two-year program given in the senior year of high 
school, they made it optional for those who wished to teach. (I wanted 
to do anything in the world but teach! However, because of the insistence 
of my mother, I was in this education program.) Three courses were 
given: a review of English grammar, another of arithmetic, and the his- 
tory of education. I recall very little about the first two courses but the 
third course was the spark that fired my imagination. It was the teacher, 
of course, who was responsible for stirring an adolescent to new heights 
of aspiration and new depths of understanding. 

The texts were Painter's History of Education and Quick's Educa- 
tional RefornierSy both written before the turn of the century and both 
part of the International Education Series edited by William T. Harris 
(a figure who appears in the present book). These two authors were a 
fine combination: one gave the sequence of events in the evolution of 
educationai history and the other gave the personal, human history 
behind the events. 

Lenore Carpenter had taught my other courses in history and had 
already made Runnymede an epic event for me. The kings and queens, 
the yeomen and the warriors had moved across the pages of history 
with all their human frailties and strengths. And then Miss Carpenter 
gave me my first insight into education through those who had thought, 
felt, worked and often fought to give men fulfillment through the un- 
conquerable power of education. She gave the "great" in education 
stature comparable to other heroic historic figures who had built empires, 
waged battles for freedom, gone into the outposts of earth to bring 
health and hope to those in misery. 

Although I had not fully realized it until I busied myself writing" this 
book, all through my varied and long teaching years this was the spark 
that had kindled the urge to write educational biography. Many times 1 
had asked myself why so little biographic material existed in educa- 
tional literature comparable to the other professions— particularly so 
little about women. It was something of all this that operated when 1 
gave my enthusiastic **yes" to Olga Adams, chairman of Early Leaders 
in Childhood Education, when she asked me to write for the Com- 
mittee. Olga Adams provided a set of International Kindergarten Union 
Yearbooks dating from 1892 to 1931, a priceless source with its value 
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enhanced with marginal notes by Alice Temple, the original owner. 
That was a start! 

As we worked, our ambitions grew. We would not be content with 
biographic sketches of women leaders, "the dear old gaJs" as we affec- 
tionately called them, but we would intertwine them with the evolution 
of the educational history that they had helped to make. In one volume, 
for a limited time-span of 1856-1931 and a single aspect of educational 
history, early childhood education, we would do what Painter and Quick 
had done in two volumes for the entire scope of educational history. 

Many times my reach so far exceeded my grasp that the task seemed 
beyond my strength. Then would come a cheering word from a Com- 
mittee member or an enthusiastic note telling of a **find." And always 
there was my well-organized house^mate who night after night would 
come to my room and insist, with her help, that I reduce the accumulated 
chaos of the day into order for the next day's work. To all, my thanks 
and gratitude for an experience both intellectually stimulating and in- 
tensely human. 

Agnes Snyder 
Wilmington, Delaware 
March 1972 
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A SPECIAL WORD OF APPRECIATION 



A special word of appreciation goes to over one hundred Association 
friends, members and nonmembers, who rescued the "Dauntless 
Women" manuscript from remaining in the ACEl Archives by con- 
tributing gifts to make its publication possible. They had faith in the 
value of a history of childhood education for today's readers. 

May 1 add a note concerning the first contributor who also foretold the 
value of the manuscript? She is May G. Nissen, a "pioneer" of Liver- 
more, California, my high school English teacher, who writes, "I know 
the book will be valuable, if you judge it so. My wish is for success in 
your enterprise." Miss Nissen characterizes the old (yet new) belief in 
unity as did Froebel and his followers — "to feel connected with and 
interested in all about him: with Nature, with his fellow man, and with 
God." 

Each reader will think of his own "pioneer" teacher of whom it can be 
said, "A teacher affects eternity." — Margaret Rasmussen 
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1856 AND BEFORE 
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1856 AND BEFORE 
The Pull of Tradition 

No CONSISTENT ATTENTION TO THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 

United States of America had been given until well after the nineteenth 
century had passed its midpoint. At first sight it seems anomalous that 
a country dedicated to equality of opportunity should be so tardy in pro- 
viding the education for children upon which the realization of its ideal 
was so largely dependent. It is difficult, too, to reconcile the neglect of 
early education with the speed with which higher education was estab- 
lished. Not only had the Puritans scarcely broken ground for their essen- 
tial housing when they planned a college but before the American Revo- 
lution their Harvard of 1636 had been followed by V/illiam and Mary, 
Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Brown, Rutgers, Dartmouth, and King's 
College (now Columbia University). When viewed, however, in the total 
cultural context of early American life, this obvious educational in- 
consistency between ideals and practice is but one of many examples 
of the pull of tradition and the priority of established customs over new 
concepts and aspirations. 

Just as the homes of the wealthier colonists were often built of bricks 
imported from England and furnished with the same period craft artistry 
and Oriental rugs that had embellished their European drawing-rooms, 
and as those of less favored circumstances eagerly awaited the humbler 
household articles the ships from home would unload, early American 
institutions likewise reflected the social and governmental structures of 
the Old World. Jurisprudence, business, religion, education — all adhered 
closely to European forms. Even when the spirit behind them was differ- 
ent the outward body was slow to change, and of no institution was the 
contrast greater between practice and the avowed principles upon which 
this country was founded than that of education. 

The Founding Fathers declared that the continuance of this Republic, 
of government of, by, and for the people, depended upon raising the 
literacy of the masses; the Old World believed that the masses were best 
served when led by an educated elite. Diametrically opposed as these two 
concepts are, education in the early days of the Republic was patterned 
upon that of the Old World; hence the priority given to higher education. 

Not only did higher education take precedence over all other forms 
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but, like their European prototypes, American colleges and universities 
relied upon a strictly classical curriculum for the education assumed to 
provide the best preparation for leadership. This was true not only in the 
more settled coastal East but, even as migration moved Westward into 
totally uncultivated territory, Latin and Greek dominated the curriculum. 
When by 1856 all that is now continental United States had been 
acquired, the 264 institutions of higher education scattered throughout 
the land still held, in the main and with few exceptions, to the classical 
curriculum of the original colonial colleges. 

Obviously, if higher education were to be more than a name there had 
to be some form of supporting school to provide preparation for college 
admission. The answer was found in the Latin Grammar School. True 
to its name it provided the elements of the classical education upon which 
higher education would build the superstructure. Both higher and sec- 
ondary education were for men only, white men. Almost no opportunities 
were for women and even fewer for Negroes beyond the most elementary 
rudiments of education. 

Limited to a comparatively small group of teenage and young adult 
males as were opportunities in secondary and higher education, the situa- 
tion for children was infinitely worse. All along the way education for 
children had lagged. While it is true that Massachusetts in 1642 and 
1647 had passed legislation with a view to establishing elementary 
schools, here and elsewhere in the colonies the laws were more per- 
missive than mandatory and were poorly enforced. The curriculum was 
narrow in the extreme consisting of the Three R's and the Catechism, 
while the New England Primer — based on belief in the natural depravity 
of man, its content largely admonitions against evil and warnings of the 
terrible fate of the transgressor — was the main reading fare of many 
colonial children. Discipline was correspondingly severe and floggings 
were frequent and taken for granted. 

Poor as the education of children was in quality, it was pitiably meager 
in quantity. Where there were district schools, most of them in New 
England, the school calendar was built around the demands of the farm 
and was accordingly restricted to two or three months of the year. In the 
South the children of the planters were taught by tutors usually imported 
from England; among the more humane families sometimes the children 
of the Negro slaves were included. Families of lesser means but am- 
bitious for their children, frequently banded together to employ a teacher, 
sometimes one of themselves. These so-called ''Dame Schools'' varied in 
quality but averaged more on the inferior than on the superior side. 

On all levels early American education was a far cry from preparation 
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for carrying the rights and responsibilities of democratic living. At no 
level was this more true than in the early years of childhood. 

The Hold of Tradition Weakening 

Many forces operated to break the hold that old world tradi- 
tion had on early American education. Among these, as is usually the 
case when change is effected, was the combination of practical demands 
and perceptive minds. Again characteristically, reform began at the 
upper educational levels and very slowly worked its way downward. 

In the period before and after the Revolutionary War, as the frontier 
moved rapidly Westward, it became increasingly apparent that leader- 
ship in this new land required many skills not provided by a purely 
classical education. The practical arts of mathematics, surveying, naviga- 
tion, and bookkeeping were necessities. Neither the college and uni- 
versity nor the Latin Grammar School, as then constituted, could provide 
the needed preparation. 

It was the wisdom of Benjamin Franklin in his founding of the 
Franklin Academy in 1751 that opened the way toward an indigenous 
education. Although stressing the practical arts, the Academy was not 
merely utilitarian. The classics had a place in the curriculum as well as 
professional and vocational subjects. So satisfying were the academies in 
their combination of the old and the new that by 1 850 they numbered 
6,000 and were found in all the states. Along with the liberalizing of 
secondary education, higher education underwent comparable change as 
some colleges and universities added law and medicine to their programs. 

The liberalizing trend in secondary and higher education affected more 
than the curriculum and moved forward slowly toward the idea! of equal 
opportunity through education for all Americans. In 1 830 Oberlin Col- 
lege was founded with the expressed policy of admitting women and 
Negroes as well as men. In 1837 the first women, four in number, 
enrolled, while through the years the sons and daughters of ambitious 
freed Negroes found a welcome at Oberlin. In 1852 Antioch College was 
founded at Yellow Springs, Ohio, on a coeducational basis; during the 
1850's certain state universities, notably in Utah, Michigan, Ohio and 
Wisconsin, also became coeducational. 

Changes in higher and secondary education took place more slowly 
in the East. Women were not welcome in the all-male institutions, nor 
were the offerings of these institutions particularly attractive to women. 
The problem was solved on the secondary level by the establishment of 
"female seminaries** or *'female academies,** the first founded by Emma 
Willard at Troy, New York, in 1821. On the higher level the situation 
led to the development of women's colleges, the first, Mount Holyoke, 



founded by Mary Lyon at South Hadley, Massachusetts, in 1836. The 
slow pace, however, continued and by 1850 Mount Holyoke was still 
alone in the field. 

All schools at first were supported by tuitions and philanthropy, but as 
the ideal of education for all people gained ground over the aristocratic 
concept, the demand for free public education became insistent. Local 
labor unions formed after the 1819 Depression were particularly active 
in propagandizing for free public schools. In discussing the role of labor 
unions in bringing about free public education, H. G. Good makes the 
following comment: 

They understood Jefferson's deck^ration that all men are 
created equal to mean that every man whether employer or 
laborer was entitled to one vote, to even-handed justice, and to 
educational opportunity. Only with leisure and through education 
can a man develop his talents and inform his mind so that he 
will be able to carry out his duties as a citizen. Some of the early 
leaders impetuously declared that if the legislators had done their 
duty these ideals would have been realized in the first year of 
the Republic' 

H. G. Good goes on to say the movement for public education was not 
restricted to labor groups. Public education "was favored, and propa- 
ganda was supported by men and women of many classes including some 
of the rich, the governors of the states, editors, ministers, doctors, 
lawyers, and even by some of those who taught and many who were 
taught in private schools." - 

Once again change came not at the elementary level but at a higher 
level, the public high school. Beginning in Boston, still with the aura of 
the classical curriculum imaged iii its name, the English Classical High 
School was established for boys in 1821. Later it became simply the 
English High School and was followed by a similar school for girls in 
1826. The next few decades saw the gradual establishment of public high 
schools; those among the best were in Boston, Philadelphia (1838), and 
Chicago (1856). Further advancement was indicated by Chicago High 
School in admitting both boys and girls. The curriculum was planned to 
meet the needs of those who would not go to college with emphasis on 
English, mathematics and social studies.* By 1860 there were over 300 
such high schools, most of them in Massachusetts, New York and Ohio.* 

In the early 1800's attention to the education of children was forced 
by conditions growing out of the Industrial Revolution. Families mi- 

' H. G. Good, A Historv of American Education (New York: Macmilian Co., 
1962), p. 120. 
' (hiiLs p, 121, 
■'Ibid., p. 238. 

' R. Freeman Butts, A Cultural Historv of Education (New York and London: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947), p. 489. 
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grated to cities for enipioymcnt, nn influx of varied ethnic groups 
crowded in from abroad, children were exploited in cheap factory work, 
and soon unspeakable conditions in slum tenement • and unsavory streets 
aroused the American conscience to the plight of its children. But Old 
World tradiiion still lingered: education of children of the under- 
privileged was looked upon mainly as a philanthropic re^;ponsibility. As 
in England charitably disposed people formed societies to handle the 
problem. Schools in Baltimore, for example, were financed by two such 
societies. The Society for the Education of the Male Poor and The 
Society for the Education of the Female Poor. 

For a time an answer io the problem of education for children of the 
masses was found in the Lancaster or Monitorial System promoted in 
England by Joseph Lancaster and in ?ndia by Andrew Bell. Here was 
a way that the educational level of the country could be raised with little 
financial cost. Through a carefully developed plan 500 or more children 
could be taught with the assistance of student monitors for an annual 
outlay of about two dollars a pupil. Beginning in New York in 1806 
these schools spread rapidly throughout the country in the main cities — 
Philadelphia, Albany, Poughkeepsie, Schenectady, Harrisburg, Lan- 
caster, Erie, Cincinnati and Detroit. They flourished in the first three 
decades of the century. Then a growing awareness that elementary 
education was more than factual drill combined with political and 
religious controversy in their administration brought the Monitorial 
Schools to an end in the I{>40's. 

The inadequacies of the Monitorial Schools sharpened the sensitivity 
of government officials to the responsibility for education which the 
United States Constitution had declared was upon individual states. By 
1850 three states — Massachusetts, Delaware and Pennsylvania — had 
established free public school systems; Vermont established a state 
system in 1850 and Ohio i\7 1853; and California, Indiana, Michigan, 
New York, Connecticut and Rhode Island accomplished this in the 
I860\s. But not until after the Civil War did free public school education 
become general. 

Two powerful and interlocking forces eventually spurred the creation 
of an education aimed at consistency with ever-changing practical needs 
and aspirations of people in a new land and the Industrial Revolution 
that created urban family and community-life problems. The hunger to 
know was still another human force that contributed to the emergence 
of an indigenous American education. This urge to seek new mental 
accomplishments, coinciding with the practical drive, seemed particularly 
intense among pioneers. It was not only Lincoln who as a boy trudged 
weary miles for books to devour by firelight, but other children through- 
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out the country were driven by the same intense urge to learn. These 
children were often found among the most adverse circumstances seeking 
ways to their goals. Often, largely self-taught themselves, adults managed 
to teach and inspire others to follow the same path. Mary Jane Dillworth, 
Utah's first school teacher, was one such person. 

Mary Jane Dillworth was born in Westchester County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Her parents joined the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints in 1844. The family moved to Nauvoo to be with the 
main body of the church. 

When the Mormons were driven out of Nauvoo in 1847 they es- 
tablished a settlement at Winter Quarters on the Missouri River 
to wait until Spring to go West. While at Winter Quarters Mary 
Jane Dillworth taught school. 

in the early Spring of 1847 she gathered the children about her 
and gave them instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and daily she read to them chapters from the Bible. 

In the Summer of that year the Dillworth family crossed the 
Plains to Utah. In the company were many children, and during 
the three months that the migrants — nearly one thousand in 
number — were on the trail Mary went from wagon to wagon and 
told the children stories and taught them songs and games. 

It is said that the company was met by Brigham Young while he 
was on his way back to Winter Quarters from SiUt Lake Valley 
in the Autumn of 1847, and Mary Jane was asked by him to open 
a school "for the little ones" as soon as she arrived in the Valley. 

The company arrived in Salt Lake Valley in September, 1847. On 
October 19, just about a month later, Mary Jane Dillworth 
opened the first scliool in Utah in an old military tent shaped 
like an Indian tepee. The tent was near the center of the square 
in the Old Fort which had been built during the first summer. 
Rough logs were used for seats: the teachers desk was an old 
camp stool, " 

The children had some books, for all the emigrant companies 
that came to Utah in 1847 and later were urged to bring books 
and paper to the Valley. Caleb Dillworth, Mary Jane's father, 
brought a considerable library. Among the books were copies of 
Lindly Murray Readers and the old Webster Blue Back Speller.-' 

Other outposts were scattered in new and unsettled regions, to which 
venturesome American families were ever pushing. and where the educa- 
tional efforts to make children at least literate were as courageous and 
the facilities as inadequate as in the Mormon tent in 'The Valley." But 
even in large cities in which public school systems had been established, 
conditions for learning were poor. Screwed-down desks instead of logs, 
a few more books, drab walls inset with blackboards in place of the 
canvas of a tent gave few advantages beyond Mary Jane Dillworth's 

'Adapted from Levi Kdgar Young, *'Mary Jane Dillworth Hammond, Utah's First 
School Teacher," Utah ^Educational Rcvien\ March 1928. Contributed by Jennie 
Campbell of Salt Lake City, Utah, member of the ACEI Early Leaders in Child- 
hood Education Committee. 
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school offerings — perhaps less, since the formal classroom often stimu- 
lated greater rigidity, less freedom for natural child activity, and more 
strained human relations. For the most part the school day consisted of 
a weary round of repetitious drill, and the curriculum was long sums in 
arithmetic, complicated spelling, moralistic reading — all of it bearing 
little relation to the child's abilities or needs in his life. 

Poor as these early public schools were, nevertheless an important 
beginning had been made in harmonizing the organization of education 
with the democratic ideals which the country hoped to approximate in 
its institutions. The framework of a system had been built — one by which 
all children could make their way, rung by rung, up an educational 
ladder. The duality of European education with dissim.ilar programs for 
the poor and (he economically privileged was being questioned. There 
was some assumption of civic responsibility and less reliance upon 
philanthropy for furthering education. A form was evolving but the task 
of vitalizing education remained for the future. 

Forerunners of Change 

In kvery ace throughout history piiilosophers [N their search 
for the good life eventually have turned for a solution to the education 
of children. The modern world had its share for men spoke vigorously 
and often pleadingly for a better life and better education for children. 

Outstanding among the early Humanists of the Renaissance was the 
Italian Vittorino da Feltre ( 1378-1446) who would re-create the spirit of 
.Ancient Greece in the education of children and youth by combining the 
study of the classics with play, sports, games, physical health, dance and 
poetry. The Moravian Johann Amos Comenius (1592-1670), inspired 
by the limitless potentialities of hu^an nature as implied in Bacons 
Novum Organum and by the freedom of inquiry of the Protestant 
Reformation, would have education for all children begin *'at the 
mother's knee'' and be continuous through the university. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau (I712-I778), the Swiss-born extremist in the democratic- 
naturalism and humanitarianism of philosophic thought, would leave all 
to nature in the education of children so that they might be unspoiled 
by the depravity of cities and ad.ult society. He pleaded that children be 
studied, for "assuredly you do not know them." Johann Heinrich 
Pestalozzi (1746-1827), the Swiss, moved by the same concerns but 
more temperate in their expression, strove to demonstrate in schools of 
his own creation the need for the study of one's environment as basic to 
education, the importance of the home, and the social regeneration of 
society through, the education of children. Friedrieh Froebel ( 1782- 
1852), the Cennan and ^'Father of the Kindergarten," after wide ex- 
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perience in teaching at all age levels, concluded it was the foundation laid 
in the earliest years that counted most and play was the natural way of 
learning in those years. 

None of these seminal thinkers had a marked impact on the education 
of their day. But their influence has lived on in endless progression, in 
chain reaction, as each built in his ovyn way on what his predecessors had 
projected. 

In the United States it was Froebel whose philosophy not only deter- 
mined the direction at the beginning of interest in childhood education 
but continued to be a dominating influence for decades. This influence 
has never been entirely lost. Discredited in his last years in his own 
country because his liberal ideas had aroused fear in the autocratic 
Prussian government, he had looked longingly to America as a land in 
which his dreams could be fulfilled. He did not live to see how abundantly 
his dreams became a reality. 

Other Europeans saw in the greater freedom of American institutions 
opportunity through education to find a way for a better life for more 
people. One of these was Robert Owen (1771-1858), British industrial- 
ist, and through him. the thinking of Pestalozzi left its mark on American 
education. 

Robert Owen had become interested in Pestalozzi's ideas on the 
regeneration of society through education. An industrialist himself, Owen 
was acquainted firsthand with the social evils rapidly growing out of the 
Industrial Revolution. He determined to try out Pestalozzi's ideas by 
establishing infant schools for the children of his factory workers at 
New Lanark, Scotland. Encouraged by the success of this venture, he. 
decided to attempt a more ambitious project in America. 

Owen purchased property on the lower Wabash River in Indiana in 
1824 to carry out his purpose. He secured the services of thirty leading 
scholars of the day and set about to establish a superior community 
through a superior system of education under the direction of Joseph 
Neef, who had taught in Pestalozzi's school in Switzerland. The needs 
of all ages were to be met: an infant school for children from two through 
five; a higher school for both sexes from six to twelve; and an evening 
school for all workers over twelve. At all levels manual training and 
science were em phr* sized to a greater extent than in any other school of 
the period. 

The community, New Harmony, shared the fate of most Utopias in 
the inability of human nature to stand the strains of communal living. 
There were 1,000 members of the community, many of whom had 
rushed to New Harmony to receive houses and a share in the "Equality." 
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But when they found that the loafers received just as much compensation 
as those who worked hard to make the community a success, the hard- 
workers simply "could not take it." Owen withdrew his support and the 
schools, good as they were reported to be, died with the community/' 

Some American educators in these early days were also dissatisfied 
with education as it was and were ambitious for something better. One 
who in the first half of the nineteenth century most nearly approached 
an appreciation of the significance of early childhood and its uniqueness 
was Reverend Thomas H. Gallaudet, Principal of the American Asylum 
for Deaf Mutes. Tlie following excerpts from letters indicate his point 
of view: 

To a friend in Boston. 1828: 

I have thought for a long time that the attention of the public 
is by no means sufficiently directed to the education of children 
and youth in its earliest stages, I mean between three and eight. 

To a Committee of the Primary School Bonrd of Boston. 1838: 

We have yet much to learn in the department of juvenile educa- 
tion. Had I the care of such a school 1 should feci that deeply. 
I would adopt pertinaciously no particular system, but com- 
mence with a few principles of procedure, and preserve as much 
as possible the features of the family state in the school; feel my 
way along, molding things into shape gradually, altering and 
abolishing and amending gradually. 

He (the principal) should have genuine originality of mind and 
the power of investigation; be wedded to no system, neither his 
own nor to one of others; apt to learn as well as to teach: ready 
to hear suggestions and to profit by them; speculative yet practi- 
cal; enthusiastic yet cautious; and above all to be able to enter 
into the very soul of children, to think as they think, and to feel 
as they feel, loving them as if he were their father. 

The excerpts from the letter to the Boston School Board were part of 
a response to a plan for a model school for children between the ages of 
four and seven. The school was established but not under Gallaudct's 
direction. Instead, Henry Barnard comments in a footnote to an article 
that the individual and mind were left out and class instruction was 
emphasized, not individual development or "the harmonious growth 
of the entire human being by natural methods.'' • 

Scattered here and there over the country were small private schools 
that truly aimed at "the harmonious growth of the entire human being." 
One that probably had the most far-reaching cflfect was the Temple 

■•Adapted from Arvell L. Funk, "The Boatload of Knowledge," Outdoor Indiana, 
Vol. 32, No. 1, October 1966, pp. 24-35. Contributed by Merle Gray, member of 
ACBI Early Leaders in Childhood Education Committee. 

'Henry Barnard (ed.), Kindcr^^arten and Child Culture Papers. Republished from 
The American Journal of Education (Hartford. Connecticut: Office of Barnard's 
American Journal of Education. 1890), pp. 529-532. 
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School of Bronson Alcoll. Alcott, with little formal education but broadly 
self-educated through reading, turned to education for practical answers 
to the fundamental questions of being that plagued him. 

The school was short-lived for the Boston of the 1830's was far from 
receptive to the '"Conversations," as Alcott called his teaching, in which 
no subject of genuine interest to children was tabu. But the school lived 
on. especially through the friendship it had engendered between Alcott 
and Elizabeth ^^nibody. the primary promoter of the American kinder- 
garten in its beginning days. Day after day Elizabeth sat in the Temple 
School and recorded the "Conversations/' The friendship lasted through 
life for them both; she spoke of Alcott as one who had most influenced 
her thinking. 

Alcott had found a kindred spirit in Robert Owen and in Pestalozzi. 
Odell Sheperd, Alcott's biographer, writes: 

Actuated at first by the motives of the British reformer, Robert 
Owen, and then by those of Pestalozzi [Alcotts teaching] had 
always acknowledged the clear and conscious intent of renovat- 
ing society by enabling children to recover and retain their 
divine nature." 

While changing concepts of the nature of childhood education were 
present in the minds of some educators and while a few attempted to 
demonstrate these in the classroom, the most consistent, continuous and 
effective work was done by two outstanding leaders in the history of 
American education — Horace Mann (1796-1859) and Henry Barnard 
(181 1-1900). It was largely through their efforts that the intelligently 
laid foimdation made possible further developments in education. 

Both men in their younger years visited Europe to study the work of 
Pestalozzi and Frocbel; both in the course of their careers were presi- 
dents of school boards, Mann in Massachusetts and Barnard in Con- 
necticut; both held many positions of educational leadership, Barnard 
having been the first Commissioner of Educ<'ition in the United States and 
Mann the first President of Antioch College; both were skillful in 
expressing their ideas in speaking and writing. Important as were their 
achievements in these functions, their unrivalled contribution lay in 
perceiving the need for an educational structure consistent with the 
democratic principle of educational opportunity for all and in gaining 
acceptance of the ideas for which only the beginning had been made. 

Mid-Century United States 

The stage reached by American education in mid-nineteenth 
century approximated that of other major endeavors in transportation, 

"Odell Sheperd, Pccllar's Prourcs.s, The Life of Bronson Alcott (Boston: Little 
Hrown&Co., 1937), p. 2f>5. 
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communication, industry and economy. Far-reaching goals, broad plan- 
ning, beginning achievements with inevitable conflicts of ideas and 
interests characterized the American scene. 

In transportation, by 1830 railroad lines connected the main inland 
cities of the East; by 1850 they reached across the Appalachians; and 
by i869 the country was linked coast-to-coast by rail. Although Robert 
Fulton had successfully demonstVatcd his famous Clermont on the 
Hudson in 1807, steamships for ocean voyages began to supplement 
the slow and uncertain sailing vessels only in the 1850's and I860\s, 
and the conquest was not complete until the 1900's. 

Progress in communication ran parallel to transportation. In 1856 the 
first telegraph poles were erected and wires strung by Western Union to 
take advantage of Morse's 1844 invention; the Trans-Atlantic telegraph 
cable was successfully operated in 1866; the first telephone exchange 
was successfully operated in 1878; and the typewriter was not invented 
until 1868. 

By the 1850\s the hidustrial Revolution was well under way in the 
United States, and what had been predominantly an agricultural economy 
was rapidly changing to one markedly industrial. In the meantime agri- 
culture was undergoing transformation as inventions like Eli Whitney's 
cotton gin in 1793 and Cyrus McCormick's reaping machine early in 
1830 made large-scale farming both possible and profitable. In the 
1 850's the rich ore deposits bordering the Great Lakes were opened; 
the predominance of industry was established and a basic conflict of 
agricultural and industrial interests had begun. 

The above developments brought about shifts in population. The agri- 
cultural inventions accelerated the movement into the rich prairie lands. 
The building of the railroads attracted huge numbers of workers from 
Europe and the Far East. The Gold Rush in the I840\s had added to the 
movement of people and thousands had flocked to the West. Before long, 
in the 1 tS70\s, the wave of migration from Southern Europe was to begin. 

The increase in numbers and heterogeneity of population was truly 
staggering. In 1789 there were 4,000,000 people of whom one-half 
million were non-white while three-fourths to nine-tenths of the white 
population were predominantly British stock with an infusiofi of Dutch, 
German and French. In 1850 of the 23,000,000 people, three and a half 
million were Negro slaves; the non-British white population included 
Swiss, Finns, Italians, Portuguese, and a sprinkling of Orientals. Attend- 
ing the increase and shift in population was the growth of cities. In 1789 
there were but four cities of any considerable size — New York, Boston, 
Charleston and Baltimore. By the 1850's to these had been added 
Clevelantl, Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, New Orleans and San Francisco. 
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As cities grew and immigration mounted prejudices built up against 
the newcomers, one group and then another, and among the immigrants 
the gap between generations was markedly wide. Industry brought the 
amassing of great fortunes. The standard of living in material comforts 
rose but extremes of poverty made its benefits inaccessible to many. 
Cheap labor including women and children, the herding of human beings 
into city slums and the well-meaning but superficial efforts of humani- 
tarian and philanthropic agencies to ameliorate conditions waged their 
battles of conflicting interests. Inevitably labor and management came 
into open conflict and strikes have continued to mark the United States' 
industrial history from the i830's on. 

Over all hung the shadow of war, a shattering war beside which all 
other conflicts werC/minor. States were to be lined up against each other; 
dead and wounded would lie on battlefields; great areas of the land would 
be devastated; enmities would be sown and the breaches hard to heal. 

It was a time of strife; a time in which sharply opposing ideas were 
debated and fought over; a time when man's inventiveness was at full 
tide; a time when extremes of riches and poverty stood side by side; a 
time of expansion of territory and power; a time in which seemingly 
overwhelming obstacles had to be overcome. 

Yet in the midst of all the turmoil there were those who kept their 
unquenchable faith in education as holding the potential for the solution 
of human problems for a better way of life. Among them were those 
who further believed that, to be effective, education must begin in the 
earliest years. While some men spoke eloquently with feeling for young 
children, in early childhood education it was women who did the 
ground-breaking work. 

It was not easy, but their zeal carried these early women leaders 
forward steadily to theii goal. Transportation was meager and un- 
comfortable at best: yet ihey traveled back and forth in all parts of the 
country, to Europe and even in some cases to the Far East. With the 
telegraph, the telephone and the typewriter in their early stages, they 
managed to communicate with each other: writing long letters, sub- 
mitting reports, and keeping detailed records of their official proceedings. 
Even more than the physical difVicuIties they had to overcome was the 
traditional attitude toward women that caused most men to look askance 
at women who attempted to voice convictions and act upon them 
publicly. And women had little, if any. by way of property rights and 
no vote. 

North, South, East and West these champions of young children 
traveled, and wherever they went there were always those who heeded 
their message. Often in spots torn by war or stricken with poverty, groups 




of little children would be brought together in rooms where they found 
love, companionship and happy activity. On many of the walls would 
be found a picture of Froebel inscribed with his words of invitation: 

Come, let us live with our children. 

Antf in the hearts of many kindergartners the words with which Froebel 
followed this call were to bring new fulfillment: 

Then will the life of our children bring us peace and joy, then 
shall we begin to grow wise, to be wise/' 



" Friedrich Froebel, The Education of Man (New York and London: D. Applelon 
and Co., 1887), p. 89. 
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MAR(;ARETHE SCHURZ (1832-1876) 
German Influences 

Watertown, an Educational Shrine 

Traveling west on Wisconsin Highway 26 from Milwaukee one 
reaches the town of W'atcrtown after about an hour's drive through well- 
ordered farm land, Nothing mars the neatness of the hmdscape. Not even 
a billhoard is seen until one approaches the north side entrance to the 
town. Then a hirgc rectangular sign commands altcnlion with its message 
in bold, block letters, white against a bright blue background: 

\VHLCOMF£ TO WATERTOWN 
HOMl: OF AMERICA'S 
FIRST KINDERGARTEN 

Thus W'atcrtown rested its historic chiim to uniqueness on being first 
in what it considered important, significant in its country's culture — the 
kindergarten. This it placed higher than even the distinction of having 
had the illustrious statesman, Carl Schurz, choose Watertown as his 
American home after leaving Germany and bestowed, instead, first 
honors upon his modest wife, Margarethe Meyer Schurz, the first 
kindergariner in America/" 

Many evidences are noted in W^atertown of the affection and esteem 
in which the residents cherish the memory of Margarethe Schurz. At a 
corner of a parking kn on North Second and Jones Street is a bronze 
tablet se; in a granile stone with the following inscription: 



IN MEMORY OF 
MRS. CARL SCHURZ 
(MARGARETHE MEYER ,SCHURZ) 
AUGUST 27, IS33* '^-MARCH 15, 1876 
WHO E':srABlTSHED ON THIS SITE 
THE FIRST KINDERGARTEN 
IN AMERICA, 1856 

Dedicated by the 
Saturday Club Women 
March 2, 1929 



An earlier attempt was made hy Caroline 1.. Frankenherger. a student of Froebel. 
to estahlish a kindergarten in Colunihus. Ohio. Feeling that she was unsuccessful 
she returned to CJermany for further study. She made another attempt in 1858 but 
again the venture did not succeed, "(he claim of Watertown is generally accepted 
becauy. the Schur/. kindergarten was the impetus to the kindergarten movement in 
Anierica. 

Hannah WV^rwatli Swjirt. her hiographcr (see footnote 1. p. 22) states 
Mrs. Schur/.'s birthyear as 1S32, The Saturday Club Women's inscription states her 
birth year as IS.l*^. 
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In 1956 the Waicrlown Historical Society moved the building from 
the parking lot to the spacious grounds on which the Octagon House, 
an historic museum, is located. The simple one-story, white-painted little 
structure now stands on a grassy plot surrounded by trees and shrubbery 
near the Imposing museum. The Society refurbished the interior to 
reproduce as nearly as possible the single large room as Margarelhc 
Schurz had arranged it. 

Upon entering one is apt to be startled at the sight of life-size manikins 
dressed in the mode of more than a century ago. They represent 
Margarethc Schurz and the six children who were her first kindergarten 
pupils. The smallest figure is in a wooden cradle apparently asleep. 
Others are busy with the ''Gifts" and the "Occupations," the materials 
Margarethc had been taught to use when she had studied in her home 
country, Germany, with the great Friedrieh Froebel, the father of 
kindergarten. His framed picture is on the wall as are illustrative pages 
from his book. Mother Play, with verses and fine line drawings of hom«; 
and village life. In one corner of the room is Margarethe's spinet and in 
another, her secretary; a long brown table with its top marked perma- 
nently into one-inch squares is in the center of the room; little chairs arc 
scattered about the room and an adult sized rocker adds to the homey 
atmosphere. In this way the Wisconsin Historical Society has perpetuated 
the first American kindergarten. 

No record has been found of what Margarethc actually did in that 
room; but from its equipment and from the books wr^-ten by Froebel and 
his disciples, it is not difficult to reconstruct the activities. One can 
picture Margarethc seated with the children around the table displaying 
the "Gifts,** as Froebel named them— soft rubber halls covered with 
knitted bright-colored worsted; wooden spheres, cubes and cylinders, 
some whole and some in dissected parts — the children handling them as 
directed by Margarethc and then playing with them on their own 
initiative. 

We can imagine Margarethc with the older children in their ''Occupa- 
tions** — again named and planned by Froebel — paper cuttings paper 
weaving; stringing wooden beads; pricking with needles threaded with 
colored worsted through holes in cardboard outlining the shapes of birds, 
Howers and other natural objects; laying lentils on the table in geometric 
forms or shaping them in sand. 

We can be sure the big circle painted m the floor was to guide the 
children in playing singing games to Margarethe's accompaniment at the 
spinet. Circle games, as well as sitting on the circle for songs, stories and 
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Rngcrplays were an essential part of Froebel's teaching. Like the sphere 
of the **Gifts/' the circle was ever present in its symbolism, as Froehel 
saw it: of the unity of GoJ, man and nature, the keystone of the 
philosophy upon which he developed his plans fo' teaching children. 

Margarethe started the kindergarten with her own children for she 
was eager that their education should be begun in America as it would 
have been had they lived in their old German home. As both mother 
and teacher she must have particularly enjoyed the Mother Play with 
the children. Froehel planned these songs to bring mother and child 
closer together. The simplest have to do with the child's own body, his 
toes, fingers and ears. First, the mother would sing the song and make 




Mati^arcthc Schur:. Kimlcr^artcn. Wuicrtosvn. IVi.sconsiti, /iV56 
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corresponding movements with the child's body, and then the child 
would join her in song and play. From these the Mother Play moved 
outward to the things around the child — the eloek, weather vane, grass 
cutter, pigeons — the words and imitative movements going together. 
Similarly mother and child sang and played being carpenters, bakers, 
charcoal burners, wheelwrights. The final group had to do with ethical 
values, songs like those of the good knight ever ready to help others. 

Whether the activities were- with the "Gifts." "Occupations" or 
Mother Play. Margarcthe Schurz followed the same general procedures 
taught by Froebel. First, the teacher demonstrated, then the children 
imitated, and tinally they produced freely on their own. This was the 
core of Frocbel's method as was the unity of God. man and nature, the 
heart of the philosophy upon which the method was based. Since this 
unity was so central in Froebel's thinking, the care of plants and animals 
played a large role in his kindergarten. For as adults were to nurture 
the Divine in children toward its fulfillment, so children in turn would 
nurture it in all living things. 

Here we have tried to reproduce in imagination what might have 
happened in the little Margarcthe Schurz kindergarten. In 1967 the 
people of Watertown went beyond imagination by dramatizing their 
conception of Margarcthe Schurz's life and her kindergarten teaching. 
*f'he occasion was the Spring Conference of the Wisconsin State Associa- 
tion for Childhood Hducation. and in cooperation with the American 
Association of University Women, the Watertown Historical Society and 
the local public schools. .A year later the community clima.xed its tributes 
to Margarcthe Schurz in publishing her biography.^ 

Impact of German Revolution and Philosophic Idealism 

Sl.MPLK AS WHRH IMH. AC'TIVITIIiS ASCRIBED TO MaRGARETHI: ScUURZ's 

kindergarten, behind them lay the profound thinking of the philosophic 
mind of Friedrich Froebel. His life span (1782-1852) included the 
Napoleonic Wars and their aftermath in the struggles throughout Europe 
for freedom from political despotism and the assertitm of a tierce national- 
ism based on ethnic boundaries. In no country was this felt more deeply 
than in (iermany where the fervor for a free and united Germany inspired 
youth to heights of patriotic sacrifice. Among the intellectuals, patriotism 
was imbued with a spiritual quality through reaction against the 
rationalistic philosophy of the preceding century and the ascendancy of 
the philosophy of absolute idealism taught by Fichte. Schelling and Hegel. 
Friedrich Froebel was one who related political goals and philosophic 
principles. 

' Hannah Wcrwalh Swari. Marijandw Xfcycr Sclimr. I Watertown. Wisconsin; The 
Watertown Histoiica! Society. i 
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Frocbel had sought fulfillment in many fields before turning to educa- 
tion. He found answers to much of his questioning through the study of 
mathematics ;nd science. Never satisfied with pure theory, he made 
application of his studies in working in horticulture and crystallography. 
Out of these varied experiences he reached the conclusion that it nvus \n 
the education of the young that man would reach his highest destiny. 

His belief in the power of education led him to the school of the re- 
nowned Swiss educational reformer, Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746- 
1827) at Yverdon. Here he studied and taught along with a number of 
other liberal young people who had come to Pestalozzi for him to show 
them a way to teach consistent with their ideals of freedom. 

Close contact with nature, performing the simple tasks of home and 
community, vocational training, experimenting with better ways of teach- 
ing the usual school subjects, and living together in mutual respect and 
affection were salient features in Pestalozzi program. FroebcPs experi- 
ence at Yverdon sjuirred him on to establish his own school. Although 
he was in agreement with much of Pestalozzi's teaching, he had some- 
thing all his own that he wished to embody in practice. 

At the age of thirty-five, he began in 1817 what was to be his life 
work, the first step in his educational career, in his Educational Institute 
in the little village of Kcilluui. Germany. He was to spend the next four- 
teen years, the prime of his life, in translating his philosophy into the 
educational program of his Institute at Keilhau. At its height there were 
sixty pupils ranging in age from five to the late teens, and in program 
ranging all the way from the learning-through-play activities of the young 
children to the reading of Horace, Plato. Phaedrus and Demosthenes in 
the original by the most advanced students.- The many visitors — olficials, 
teachers and laymen — were loud in their praise of the orderliness, 
happiness and zest for learning they found in the school. 

After nine years, Froebel felt that his experience at Keilhau had 
convinced him of the soundness of his thinking and its application to 
teaching. The result was his masterly EducatUm of Man, divided into 
two parts, the first stating in detail his philo.sophy and the second its 
application to teaching. 

It is impossible to summarize briefly the intricate ramifications of 
Froebel's philosophic thinking, but since the lirst two of the fifty-nine 
propositions in the first part of the book hold the key to the basis of 
kindergarten practice well into the twentieth century excerpts from them 
are stated here: 

* \V. N. Hailmann, 'l ianslaloi's Preface lo Kricdrich Froelicl. The hUliication of 
Man (New York and London: O. Applclon and Co., 1897). adapted from pp. 
\i-x\. 




1. In all things there lives and reigns an eternal law . . . this 
law has been and is enounced with equal clearness and dis- 
linclncss in nature (the external), in the spirit (the internal), 
and in life which unites the two. This all-eont rolling law is 
necessarily based on an all-pervading, energetic, living, self- 
conscious, and hence eternal Unity, , . . This Unity is God, 
All thingN have come from the Divine Unity, from God, and 
have their origin in the Divine Unity, in God alone, , , , All 
things live and have their being in and through the Divine 
Unity, in and throLigh God. . . . 

2. It is the destiny and life-work of all things to unfold their 
essence, hence their divine being and, therefore, the Divine 
Unity itself — to reveal God in their externa! and transient 
being. . . . 

Education consists in leading man, as a thinking, intelligent 
being, growing into self-consciousness, to a pure and un- 
sullied, conscious and free representation of the inner law of 
Divine Unity, and in teaching him ways and means thereto. 

In the years ahead there woukl he many ditTerent interpretations of 
Froebel's philosophy. Some would accept it but reject his methodology 
and materials. Others would rigidly insist on following his methodology 
and use of his nuiterials with little understanding of the philosophy 
underlying the practice. The time would eome, too, wlien the idealism 
of Froebel would be eclipsed by the standardization and mechanization 
of another period. 

But even these years of Froebel's joyous teaching and learning 
Keilhau were beset with difficulties as the conflicts between authoritarian 
and liberal forces of the day increased. The Prussian government under 
Frederick William ill became alarmed at the inlluence of Froebel and 
his school. All manner of restrictions and restraints were inflicted upon 
him until finally 'n. 1831 Froebel, as the leiidcr, was forced from his post. 

In this period of his life Froebel, like so many of his compatriots, 
looked longi?'!v:ly lo /Xmerica as a land where his aims for a belter life 
might he realized. In an essay, "The Renewal of Life," he pointed to the 
United States of America "as the country best fitted, by virtue of its 
spirit of freedom, true Christianity, and pure family life, lo receive his 
educational message and to profit thereby." ' 

At Keilhau Froebel had worked with children and youth of all ages. 
'Fhe experience brought him the conviction that the earliest years of life 
were the most important and the quality of education of these years was 
dependent upon the success of later educational experiences. The rest of 
his life was to be devoted to those early years of childhood. In 1837 he 
established at Blankenburg the first kindergarten. Here, as at Keilhau. 

IhUl.. I'rocbel. '/V/c fu/uailinn of M(in. pp. I. 2. 
' /hid., H:iilmann*s P cfacc. p. x.\. 
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he spent fourteen productive years. Many students came to vStudy his 
philosophy and nrnhods in the education of young children and then 
went ot? to start kindergartens of their own. During these years he put 
his ideas in writing, among his most import.mt contributions being his 
fouiulations of Development and Mother Play, Once again, the forces 
of authoritarianism prevailed and by government edict all Prussian 
kindergartens were closed. Again, as after Keilhau, he turned toward 
America and began planning for the transference of his kindergartens 
where he feit a new life was freely unft^iding itself and a new education 
of man would fmd a footing. A year later he died, without seeing his 
faith so abundantly justilied through the message carried by his student. 
Margarethe Meyer Sehurz. and by his other German students. 

From Hamburg to England 

.VlARC.ARHTHli. HER 01. OUR SISTl:l< BtRTHE, AND HER OLDER BROTHER 

Adolf were the children of Heinrich Chri.stian Meyer, a liberal wealthy 
manufacturer living in Hamburg. The Meyer home was the gathering 
phice for the liberal thinkers of the city. Among them was Johannes 
Ronge whom Bert he Meyer was later to marry. 

To the Meyers and their friends the name of Froebei was linked with 
the German struggle for freedom. They saw Froebel's educational efforts 
with chiltlren. as he himself did, as a means of freeing the spirit of man. 
Through Berthe's efforts a group of young German women invited 
Froebei to Hamburg in 1S4S to give a course on the kindergarten. 

All three young Meyers tcx)k the course, Margarethe made detailed 
notes which she later sent to Froebei, He evaluated these notes as the 
best that had ever been taken of his lectures. Unfortunately they were 
lost in the mail when he was returning them to Margarethe, 

The failure of the Revolution of 1 84S forced many of the young 
patriots into exile, quite a few of them to England. ,Amung them was 
Johannes Ronge. He and Berthe had been in love with each other, and 
she, too, left for England where the two married. Armed with the course 
taken with Froebei, she established her "Infant Garden" in Hampstead, 
It became immediately popular wiih the wealthy and intellectual groups 
in the England of the day and laid the foundation for early childhood 
education in England for years to come. 

Carl Schurz, too, had to flee from Germany in 1^^48. Born in 1829, 
he entered the University of Bonn at the age of seventeen. He was 
welcomed into the Burschenschaft Franconia, one of the most effective 
youth organizations that had developed and flourished in the universities 
since I S 1 3. Carl's zeal for freedom and for a united Germany svas fanned 
by the high spirits and courage of his companions, while a more pro- 




found interpretation of events was given him by the poet-philosopiier- 
profcssor, Gotilried Kinkel. The youth of eighteen and the mature teacher 
became companiiMis anil lifelong friends. Sehur/'s escape through a 
sewer from his ini prison meni at Restatt and his later daring rescue ot" 
Kinkel from a sentence of life imprisonment are but two of many inci- 
dents of their courage and passionate devotion lo their cause. In danger 
of his life after the Revolution, Carl Schurz first found refuge in Paris, 
ilien in Switzerland, and in 1*S51 on the comparatively safe shores of 
Fngland. 

Carl Scluirz and Jtihannes Ronge had been fellow revolutionaries and 
when Carl reached Hngland he sought out his friend in Hampsteaii, 
Margarethe had joined her sister Berthe to help her in the "Infant 
Crarden." It was here that Car! and Margareihe met. 

As Carl was abtnit to leave the Ronge home, Johannes bade him stay 
a bit longer and called oui to Margarethe in an adjacent room to come 
and meet a gentleman with whom he wished her to become acquainted. 
Then something happened that in Carl's words in his Reniiniscenccs 
^'infused into my apparently gloomy situation a radiance of sunshine and 
opened lo my life unlooked-for prospects." He goes on (o describe 
Margarethe: "A girl ot about eighteen years entered, of line stature, 
a curly head, something childlike in her beautiful features and large, 
dark, iruihful eyes. This was my introduction to my future wife." • 
Existing photograpfis of Margareihe show that Carl's description was no 
lover's fantasy. He was right, too, about her age. She was just eighteen 
and he was twenty-two. 

It was but a few months after they met that Carl and Margarethe were 
married on July 1K52, in the parish church of Marleybouc, England. 
'I'hroughtnil the Rcniiniscoucs one feels a respectful reticence toward 
Margareihe. He says little about their personal relations, reserving them 
as he said at one lime lo their inner home circle. 

Soon after their marriage in August they sailed for America, Carl 
Seharz closes Volume I of the Rcmuiisccnces in words that reflect his 
high spirit in those days; 'Wly young wife and my.self sailed from 
Portsmouth in August 1(S52, and landed in the harbor of New York 
on a bright September morning. With the buoyant hopefulness of young 
hearts, we saluted the New World!" '■ 

In the New World 

Most" {yV THE' kHI UC.i:US KI-(W\l<I)in) TdKIR \i\\\.V. AS THMPORARY. Evi-N 

the failure of the Revolution with the betrayal of Frederick William !V in 

Curl .Scliiir/. Kcfuitti.scrncrs, Vol, I ((i;irdcn C ilv. N.Y,: noiiblcdiiv, Pago and 
Co.. 1917 1, p. 401, 
//)/f/.. p. 4(15. 
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his refusal to assume leadership of a united Germany did not kill their 
ardor. But when news came on December 2, 1851, that Louis Napoleon, 
President of the fourth French Republic, with the support of the army, 
had occupied the National Assembly, and when two days later after 
bloody street fighting the army was in control, the downfall of the Repub- 
lic was realized as certain. This was a crushing blow to the refugees, for 
as long as freedom in France continued they felt that it would again, as in 
1789, 1830 and 1848, spread through the rest of Europe. 

The news of the Louis Napoleon coup d'etat came to Carl Schurz 
shortly after his fateful meeting with Margarethe, His decision was 
quickly made: he would go to America. There is a long passage in his 
Reminiscences describing his thinking and feeling leading to the decision. 
It closes with the following: 

.... The Fatherland was closed to me. England was to me a 
foreign country and would always remain so. Where then? "To 
America!" I said to myself. The ideals for which I had dreamed 
and for which I have fought I will find there, if not fully realized 
but hopefully struggling for full realization. In that struggle I 
shall perhaps be able to take some part. It is a new world, a real 
world, a world of great ideas and aims. In that world is for me. 
perhaps a new home. "Ubi libertas ubi patria". . 

When Margarethe and Carl Schurz set forth to find a new life in 
.America they were young, attractive, in love, and united in ^N^mmon 
beliefs and ideals. They shared a profound respect for human per- 
sonalily, a passion for freedom, and a mature interpretation of democracy 
as a process toward an ideal, not as a Utopia. No doubt they needed the 
last, particularly in their first hard years. Carl expressed something of 
this in a comment he made on the shock it must be to one living in a 
world of theories and imaginings to see democracy at work until he 
realizes that ''this is not an ideal state but simply a state in which the 
forces of good have a free field against the forces of evil.'' " 

.After two years in the East, where no doubt these young people had 
plenty of '^hock'' as they lived among the extremes of poverty and 
wealth in New York and other big cities and, worst of all, the greed and 
self-seeking of politicians rampant in the 1850's, they decided that with 
their little daughter, Agathe, they would move westward. They decided 
on Watertown, where a number of their German friends had already 
settled. 

While Margarethe found expression of her ideals for a good life in her 
Watertown home and kindergarten, Carl was soon drawn into the whirl 
of events and was frequently away from home. He threw himself into 
the A\bolitionist cause and made many speeches with impassioned pleas 

' IhiiL, p. 400. 
V/j/W., Vol, II, p. 16. 
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for the frceLioni of the slaves In his letters to Margarcthc he writes with 
the frankness of one who dares to reveal even his vanities to one of 
whose undcrstandinLi he is sure. On one of his speaking tours in 1859, 
he wrote from Boston. "My reception at Fanueil Hall was magnificent, 
. . . I spoke like a god, and today I cannot get away from the praises 
of my speech." 

Margarethe was far more than the proverbial German Imusfntu, Not 
only did she share in her husband's thoughts and feelings but she fre- 
quently accompanied him on his trips, took notes on his speeches and 
activities which became the material for much of his Reniiniscenccs, and 
was llie true companion in the many crises he faced in his public life. 

While he was serving in the army during the Civil War, Margarethe 
visited him in camp at Middleton. Virginia, She told friends later that 
"*she had spent six beautiful days with Carl" and exclaimed, "Oh. he has 
an innocent child's face when he truly rejoices." On this occasion Carl 
entrusted her with a letter to give to Lincoln on her way home, Carl 
Schurz was one of Lincoln's closes! confidants and Margarethe, too, had 
won his confidence. Once when Carl was discussing an important ques- 
tion wiih Lincoln, Mr. Lincoln said to Mr. Schurz, "Have you talked the 
matter over with that handsome, dear wife of yours? If she agrees, then 
1 do." 

A sad period in the life of the Schurzes followed the war. In 1866 
Margarethe\s patrimony was exh;iusted, the mortgage on the Watertown 
home was foreclosed, and Carl stepped out of public life to earn a living. 
He secured newspaper work, first on The New York Tribune and then on 
The Post Dispatch in St. Louis. In the midst of the financial difficulties 
was illness, and the youngest daughter died. Prostrated with grief 
Margarethe with the remaining two children went to her Hamburg home 
in June 1867. Carl joined her in December and they spent a month 
together in Berlin. 

Returning to the United States, they settled in Missouri. Soon Carl was 
lured from his newspaper work and was again in the midst of a political 
career. As in their early married life. Carl still found pleasure in con- 
fiding his pride in his achievements to Margarethe. On being elected to 
the Senate he wrote to her, "I believe I can tell you without exaggeration 
that I am today the most powerful man in Missouri." 

Carl Schurz had the help of his wife, her companionship and under- 
standing for a decade following his election to the Senate. The blow fell 
when on March 15, 1876, Margarethe died giving birth to a son. She 
was only forty-three. 

"Joseph Schafcr, translator and editor. Intimate Letters of Carl Schtirz (Madison. 

Wisconsin: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1^28). p. 191. 

"'O/?, dt„ Schurz. Vol. II. p. 330. 

" Op, eil., Schafcr. translator and editor, p. 466. 
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ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY (1804-1894) 



A Fateful Meeting 

It was on one of the politic al trips Maroarethe Schurz shared 
with her husband that she met Elizabeth Palmer Peabody. It was a meet- 
ing of consequence, for out of it grew the American kindergarten and a 
revolutionary change in attitude toward children. 

The meeting took place in 1859 at a social gathering in Boston to 
which Mrs. Schurz brought her young daughter, Agathe. Ruth M. Baylor 
tells of the incident as Elizabeth Peabody had narrated it in a journal 
article.' 

It was her (Agathc's) remarkable behavior that so impressed 
Elizabeth Peabody thai she remarked to Mrs. Schurz. "That little 
child of yours is a miracle, so childlike and unconscious, and 
yet so wise and able, attracting and ruling the children, who seem 
nothing short of enchanted." 

Said Mrs. Schurz, "No miracle, but only brought up in a kinder- 
garten." 

"A kindergarten?" asked Miss Peabody. "What is that?" 

**A garden whose plants are human. Did you never hear of 
Froebcl?" asked Mrs. Schurz. 

"No; who is he?" - 

Margarethe told Elizabeth about Froebel and later sent her his book, 
The Education of Man. Elizabeth was fascinated with Margarethe's story 
and her reading. 

Elizabeth Peabody was fifty-five when she first heard of kindergartens, 
the same age as Froebel when he established his kindergarten at 
Blankenburg, Germany. The circumstances of her life until then made 
her peculiarly ready for the task she had now set herself and sympa- 
thetically receptive to the teaching of Froebel. She was de'icrmined that 
American children should have kindergartens. For Elizabeth Peabody to 
decide was to act; it had been so throughout her life; there would be 
kindergartens for American children — and soon. 

' Elizabeth Pcahotly, "Oriuin and Growth of the Kindcrcaricn." Education, Vol. II 
No. 5, May 1882. p. 523. 

'-Ruth M. Haylor. I-Jizuhrtlt Pcahody Kiiuler^aricii Pioneer (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of l\Minsylvania Press, 1965 ), p. 36. 
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Elizabeth Fcahody tncctx A^iathc Schiirz. 



Teaching, a Passionate Pursuit 

Elizabeth Palmer Peabody was bokn in Ballekic, Massachusetts, 
on May 16, 1804. She grew up in an atmosphere of education for her 
mother, Elizabeth Palmer, had been the first preceptress of Franklin 
Academy and her father at the time of her birth was a teaciier at Phillips 
Andover Academy. These circumstances of her birth, Elizabeth Peabody 
is quoted as saying, '\ . . made education the passionate pursuit of my 
life, being prenatally educated for the profession. . . ■ 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Peabody came of a long line of colonial ancestry. 
Mrs. Peabody was very proud of her family background, particularly of 
the patriotic services of her father, General Palmer, in the Revolutionary 
War. As the six Peabody children listened to stories their mother told 

'!hid„ p, 41. 
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them of ancestral grandeur and heroism, gentle Nathaniel Peabody would 
smilingly remind them that the Peabodys, once the Paybodies, could 
trace their origin to the year sixty-one when the ancient Britons were 
vassals to Nero, to Boadie, a kinsman of Queen Boadicea, and that the 
Peahody coat of arms bearing ihe motto, 'V\ sound conscience is a wall 
of brass," had been assured them by King Arthur! ' 

Mrs. Peahody was ambitious for her husband. She wanted him to be 
a physician and it was toward this goal that she continued teaching for 
fifteen years. At first, it was iiecessary to support the family during the 
time needed for the meager preparation then required for a doctor and 
later, after the coveted title was won, to supplement his small earnings. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Peabody had become interested in dentistry and would 
much rather have spent his time experimenting with dentures. 

Mrs. Peabody taught, not because teaching was one of the few 
"genteel" ways a "lady" could accept any remuneration for her labors, 
but because she had a genuine love of learning and all things pertaining 
to education. All of her children were born during these fifteen years — 
Elizabeth, Mary, Sophia, Nathaniel, George, Wellington, and a little girl 
who died in infancy. It was in their mother's school in Salem that the 
three Peabody sisters had all of their formal schooling with lessons in 
{.atin and Greek taught by their father. 

Here Elizabeth passed her early years in an atmosphere of scholarship 
created by both her mother and father; of pride as the mother managed 
to maintain respectability, gentility and delicacy regardless of perpetually 
hmited fmances; and, pervading all, of gentle forbearance and whimsical 
humor of the father as he found himself outwilled by his wife in family 
decisions. 

Elizabeth began her teaching career at sixteen in her mother's school 
in Salem and at eighteen she determined to establish herself indepen- 
dently in teaching. During the next f:fteen years she made three different 
attempts at developing a schoi^l of her own in Boston, and one in 
cooperation with Bronson Alcott in his famous Temple School. The first 
three elTorts had to be abandoned because of fmancial problems and the 
fourth because Elizabeth found herself in professional disagreement with 
Alcott. 

They were difficult years for Elizabeth but rich in experience and 
learning and in the formation of stimulating and enduring friendships. 
With her deep atTection for family and her ambition, she not only made 
herself responsible to help them financially but entered understandingly 
into their lives and involved them in her own activities. One of the secrets 

'Louise Hall Tharp, 'ihc Pcahoclv Sisters of Salem (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co.. 1950 ), p. 19. 




of her greatness was that she was able to do this without sacrificing her 
own ''passionate pursuit" of learning and her concern for the fate of 
humanity. 

Her first effort at establishing a school was brief. It not only failed to 
support her brother at Harvard, one of Elizabeth's reasons for the 
attempt, but it did not pay enough to make even the barest living possi- 
ble for Elizabeth. Realizing that, after all, it did take money to run a 
school, Elizabeth gave up her dream temporarily and accepted a position 
as governess in the home of Benjamin Vaughn in Hallowell, Maine. But 
this first Boston experience was to mean much to Elizabeth, for it brought 
her one of the great friendships of her life. Her stutly of Latin and Greek 
with her father had made her hungry for more. She found a teacher of 
Greek — no less a person than Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

In her position as governess in the home of Benjamin Vaughn, 
Elizabeth found a combination of the intellectual interests to which she 
had been accustomed and the luxurious living which she had known only 
through her mother's tales of past family glories. In her spare time she 
seized avidly on the riches of the 12,000-book library — Harvard then 
had 10,000 — and studied Hebrew with the local minister. 

Meantime at home her .sisters were growing restless. .Vlary, loo, wanted 
to try her wings in the wider world and Sophia, who suffered from fre- 
quent headaches, was becoming increasingly irked by her mother's in- 
sistence on making an invalid of her. Elizabeth came to the rescue. An 
opportunity as governess existed in the home of a neighbor of the 
Vaughns, Robert Hallowell Gardner; so Elizabeth arranged for Mary 
to have her position at the Vaughns and she moved over to the Gardners. 
Elizabeth would have brought Sophia along, but when Sophia demurred 
Elizabeth provided her instead with the p^ainting lessons she wanted. 

There is a hint of the one self-acknowledged romance in Elizabeth's 
life while at the Gardners. Some one to whom she refers as L. B. pro- 
posed marriage to her and when she refused she wrote in her diary, 
''He found his way, in such a horrid way, out of this world/' Elizabeth 
was just twenty-one at the time but it seems that she never completely 
rid herself of a sense of guilt over this tragedy/' 

Elizabeth had not relinquished her dream of laying siege to Boston. 
With characteristic ability to move people and events to her liking, she 
made a second auempt, this time taking Mary with her to Boston. There 
together they set up a girls' school in a fashionable neighborhood on 
Beacon Hill. Soon Elizabeth had the whole family established in Boston. 
This second Boston experience, like the first, brought a great and lasting 

ihici., p. 34. 




friendship into her life when she met Dr. William Ellery Channing, the 
inspiring Unitarian leader. He became friend, confidant and spiritual 
adviser to Elizabeth, In return, she painstakingly took down his sermons 
and — the typewriter had not yet been invented — transcribed them in 
longhand. This self-appointed task was done in admiration and devotion 
for a revered personality. Hmerson had started her thinking along the 
lines of the transcendental philosophy toward which he was groping and 
in Channing she found the same general trend of thought. The nature 
of this was well interpreted by Dr. Channing s nephew William Henry 
Channing: 

Transcendentalism, as viewed by its disciples, was a pilgrimage 
from the idolatrous world of creeds and rituals to the temple of 
the living God in the soul. . . . Amidst materialism, zealots, and 
sceptics, the Transcendent alists believed in perpetual inspiration, 
the miraculous power of the will, and a birthright to the universal 

Elizabeth Peabody recognized how much her early introduction to Trans- 
cendentalism had predisposed her toward Froebel's teaching and this is 
shown in lines she wrote in 1 S75 looking back tifty years: 

I am struck with the fact that, sure enough, we were dwelling 
then in the dawning light of those truths which make up the 
character-forming portion of FrochePs system — truths which 
both Dr. Channing and F. Frocbel made use of, like Jesus 
Christ, to counteract the despair inherited from the old Pagan 
doctrine lurking in Judaism, and in the Orthodoxy of this day, of 
naked sovcrcii^niy as the essence of Ciod. They both allirmed 
that the true human life is a constant growth. ..." 

In the beginning days the school prospered; and ElizJ^^eth took advan- 
tage of this by sparing no expense in providing Sophia with the best art 
teachers available (among them another Transcendentalist who was al.so 
to become a lifelong friend, the celebrated artist Washington Allston) 
and Mary, who had a sweet voice, with singing lessons thus fulfilling a 
cherished dream. Unfortunately, this comfortable condition, unusual 
in the Peabody family, was not to last. Elizabeth, thinking to add to the 
prestige of the school by having a man's name connected with it, had 
engaged William Russell as a partner. Suddenly the Peabody sisters 
found that, through his extravagance, what had been a going concern 
was hopelessly in debt. The family moved back to Salem. 

Back home, Sophia busied herself with her painting by copying master- 
pieces, then the vogue in an America still looking to Europe for its 
standards in art. But Elizabeth was soon back in Boston and Mary with 
her. Dr. Channing helped them recruit pupils for still another school, his 
own daughter included. They set up school in one room in the boarding 
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house in which they lived. This was fatet'iil in the lives of both sisters, 
for Mr. Horace Mann was one of the boarders. He had recently kist his 
young wife after a brief but iiappy two years. The two sisters were 
attracted to him. Eiizabetli saw hini as a tragic figure whom she would 
console by sharing in his educational interests. With Mary it was nothing 
so complex. She simply fell in love with Horace with all her being, a 
love to last the rest of her life. While Horace seemed not too receptive 
of Elizabeth's solicitude, she was a sounding board for his ideas of edu- 
cational reform essential to the life of our young democracy; Elizabeth 
gained from him that insight into the social significance of educavion 
which was to become so powerful a stimulus to her later educational 
elTorts. 

Intent on her family's welfare Elizabeth conceived a new idea for 
relieving the family's continuing financial diflkulties. She would write a 
book on Cireek Mythology and Theology and Sophia would illustrate it 
with lithographs. Elizabeth wrote the book and Sophia struggled valiantly 
with lithography about which she knew nothing. It was a heartbreaking 
c:\periencc for Sophia and her violent headaches returned. 

Undaunted. Elizabeth met the problem by deciding that Sophia needed 
to go away for her health. Elizabeth arranged to have Sophia go to Cuba 
through Mrs. Cleveland, a friend whose husband was vice-consul to 
Cuba. But Sophia was too delicate to go alone, so Elizabeth secured a 
teaching position for Mary in Cuba and thus Sophia wouk* be taken 
care of. 

It all worked (uit as Elizabeth iiad planned. Sophia blossouv^d under 
the experience and found the gaycty of Cuba a natural habitat for her 
fun-loving nature. Cione were the headaches. But Mary pined for Horace. 
She had so hoped that he would come to see her olT on the sailing vessel. 
But he had not. Nor did Elizabeth's letters help as she told of the soul- 
searching conversations, and even the tender passages, she was having 
with Horace. Finally Mary could take no more and asked Elizabeth in 
a letter just what the situation was. Elizabeth vowed in the language of 
the day that her feeling for Horace was purely platonic and assured Mary 
of the truth of it. Eventually, it all ended happily, though years of doubt 
and misgivings on Mary's part intervened before she and Horace married. 

While Mary and Sophia were in Cuba, Elizabeth struggled on. The 
disastrous years preceding the Panic of 1837 were lean years in Boston 
and the Peabody family, never aOlucnt, felt their pinch. Elizabeth and 
Mary had to give up their school and Elizabeth lived with the Rices, 
her friends in Boston, receiving room and board in return for tutoring 
fhc children. Elizabeth steadily wrote and, while some of her historical 
materials and articles such as ''Social Crime and Retribution," *The 




Being of God/* and "The Character of Moses** were published, there 
was little tinanclal return for any of it. Lecturing was another activity 
Elizabeth engaged in during this ditVicult decade. She was a pioneer as 
in many ventures, being credited as the first woman public lecturer at 
a time when it was unheard of for a woman to appear on the plat- 
form. Even the intrepid Elizabeth did not venture thus far. Her lec- 
tures were given rn the parlors of ladies and were known as "Reading 
Parties.** She lectured largely on historic topics, a field she always loved. 
But she liad been deeply stirred by accounts of the sulTerings of the [loor 
during the Industrial Revolution in England and she was determined that 
the Lowell Mills, just started, should not repeal the pattern in New 
Enghmd. Therefore, she seized the opportunity of the lectures to so stir 
the hearts of the ladies in her audience — some of the Lowell family and 
wives and daughters of bankers, industrialists and railroad managers— 
that industry in the United States should not bear a similar stigma. She 
was rewarded when a few years later Charles Dickens commended the 
Lowell Mills as jiiodels of good labor relations/ 

However absorbing as Elizabeth's activities might be, her yen for 
teaching was unquenchable. For the fourth time, she decided to open a 
school of her own and secured the promise of a few pupils. A meeting 
with Bronson Alcott, another lYanscendcntalist, who was to become a 
profound influence in Elizabeth's life, changed her purpose. Alcott was 
about to start a school and Elizabeth agreed to turn her promised pupils 
over to him and teach in his school. 

Elizabetirs experience in Alcott*s Temple School, although lasting only 
two years, made a deep impression upon iier; his transcendental thinking 
at once made a bond between the two. His educational ideas, likewise, 
had their appeal for one who appreciated the novel and was willing to 
depart from tradition. He had developed what he called his "conversa- 
tional method,** seeking by quesiioning to lead children from thought to 
thought with freedom to express their own ideas. Elizabeth observed his 
teaching and was intrigued by it. She saw the importance of preserving 
these conversations as nearly verbatim as possible. Again, :is she liad for 
Dr. C*hanning, she set herself the task of recording. Faithfully she took 
down the conversations Alcott had with the children. She had agreed to 
teach for two hours daily: but with her usual generosity and willingness 
to give herself to any cause she deemed worthy, she made a full-time job 
of it. Instead of cash payment, she accepted room and board in the 
Alcott home. 

Elizabeth was in accord with Alcott in his belief in the innate good- 
ness of children, in his unmaterialistic approach to life, and in the self- 
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realization he aimed to develop in his pupils. But she differed from him 
in the introspective probing to which he subjected children. This became 
an issue which finally determined Elizabeth to leave Temple School. 
However, it did not interfere with her respect and friendship for Alcott. 
Later she commented on how much iiealthier she considered the more 
objective approach of Froebel to children. Alcott's devotion to his 
method finally led to trouble for both himself and Elizabeth, In his 
"Conversations on the Gospel/* the birth of Christ led to discussions of 
human reproduction, a topic so far rennved from what was considered 
acceptable material for children, that even some of the most advanced 
Boston thinkers were shocked, When Horace Mann read the prospectus 
of Tiw Record of a School, Elizabeth's report of the "Conversations," 
he urged her to refrain from discussing 'nhe prcxess of nature and the 
parts of the anatomy." ■* Although Elizabeth disavowed any authorship 
of the ideas expressed in the book and that she had simply acted as a 
recorder of what had been said, she bore with Alcott the full opprobrium 
of a prudish generation. She denied, however, that this incident was the 
cause of her withdrawal from the school. 

Disappointing as was her failure to iind in the Temple School the 
educational opportunity she sought, this period in Elizabeth's life was 
probably the most formative one in the maturing of her thinking. For it 
was then, in 1S36. thai Emerson gathered together ii few choice souls 
to meet in his home to discuss philosophy. Elizabeth Peabody and 
Margaret Fuller, the ''high priestess" of philosophy of her day, were 
included. This was testimony of the radical nature of the Club, for this 
was a time when few would admit that any woman had anything to con- 
tribute to a philosophic discussion. Here Elizabeth met in a group the 
three men who had contributed individually most to her thinking: Emer- 
son, Channing and Alcott. To these were added other master minds: 
George Ripley, who was to become the leader of the Brook Farm Ex- 
periment; Frederick Henry Hedge, educated in Germany and master of 
German philosophy; Covers Francis; James Freeman Clark; John S. 
Dwight; and Theodore Parker. Out of these meetings came the crystalliza- 
tion of Transcendcntalist thinking: Dial, the famous magazine of lofty 
thought in essay and poetry, and the Brook Farm Experiment.'" 

With little hope of establishing a school in Boston, Elizabeth returned 
home to Salem. Here she busied herself with family affairs, encouraging 
Sophia in her art work, and sustaining the family when two of her 
brothers, George and Wellington, died. George had just become estab- 
lished m a successful business career when he was seized with a fatal 
illness and returned home to Salem, where he died of an affliction of the 
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spine. Wellington, as a doctor's helper, had died of yellow fever while 
courageously working among the sick in the epidemic-stricken New 
Orleans. 

The Hawthorncs and the Peabodys had been neighbors during Eliza- 
beth's childhood in Salem. When she returned home Elizabeth set out 
to renew acquaintance with the Hawthornes. This was no easy task, for 
* Mrs. Hawthorne had kept herself and her family in complete seclusion. 
But Elizabeth to some extent broke through the barriers Mrs. Hawthorne 
had erected. Nathaniel Hawthorne had started on his writing career and 
Elizabeth, with her keen literary appreciation, recognized his genius for 
its true worth. Gradually she drew him out of his shell, even to the point 
where he became a frequent visitor at the Peabodys'. There he met 
Sophia. Just as Horace Mann had found companionship with Elizabeth 
but loved Mary, now Hawthorne discussed literature with Elizabeth but 
loved Sophia. 

The Book Store 

Elizabeth could not long lui content without a demanding proj- 
eci of her own. Soon she was launched on what was probably the most 
delightfully original and charming project of her life — the Book Store on 
West Street. Business, except for little candy or notion stores kept by dear 
old ladies, was a man's world. Why should it be? Elizabeth wanted to 
know. She would prove the contrary. And it should be in the field of her 
great love — books. But it should be no ordinary book shop. It should be 
a rendezvous for lovers of books, where they could meet to talk about 
books and to enjoy each other's company. Of course, only good books 
would be sold and it must be in a neighborhood where people loved 
books. 

Again, Elizabeth managed and carried her family with her. A suitable 
old residence was found in Boston at Number 13 West Street. With 
Dr. Channing's financial a.ssistance, the shop opened on the last day of 
.fuly 1840. The parlor, the front room, was the book shop. The walls 
were covered with book shelves. Not only were the best publications in 
the United States on the shelves but there were also French novels — 
Elizabeth knew they were not all immoral — and German scientific 
works — Elizabeth knew they were not all ungodly. Besides books, there 
were foreign as well as American magazines — Blackwood's Revue des 
Deux Momlcs. Sophia was assigned a room as a studio, and her paintings 
and sculpture were added to the shop with art materials for sale. Brother 
Nathaniel was given a shelf for his homeopathic medicines— he had 
become a pharmacist — and the fragrance of belladonna, aconite, sassa- 
fruss, horchound mingled with that of paper, leather and print. Dr. Pea- 
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body, though he had begun to build up a fairly good practice in medicine 
and dentistry in Salem, found himself, probably reluctantly but un- 
complain'mgly, also at 13 West Street with an oftice of his own. Over the 
whole Mvs. Peabody presided in a rocker near the window, combining 
trips to the rest of the house lo oversee the cooking and the cleaning with 
chats with customers as she sold her wares. Only Mary, though living 
at the West Street home, played no direct role in the Book Shop. She 
continued leaciiing and sharing with Horace Mann his work in building 
a truly democratic education in .\merica. 

Eli/:ibcth's dream was reahzed as the Book Shop became the gathering 
place of the great minds she had met at [Emerson's home and others of 
shnilar interests. The lectures such as Elizabeth had been giving had 
become a popular pastime of the women's clubs of Boston. Taking 
advantage of the trend. Elizabetli started lier Wednesday afternoon 
•'Conversations/' Margaret Fuller witli her exotic personality and bril- 
liant mind was a popular figure, and Elizabeth engaged her as the lec- 
turer for the Wednesday afternoon "Conversations." At the close of the 
sessions, Mrs, Peabody moved anion g the group displaying, and some- 
times selling, the books to which Miss Fuller had referred. These were 
happy days, 

Elizabeth's vision continued to broaden. Selling books — good, but why 
not publish them too? She consulted her friend. Dr. Channing; and he 
otTered her a paniphlet for publication — iitmincipaiion, which he had just 
written. Just as frecdoni for wonicn was in the air i\t this time, so was 
freedom from slavery. There were no more ardent supporters for the 
cause than the tittle band of Boston Transcendentalists. Dr. Channing, 
aware of Elizabeth's selflessness, stipulated that any profits from the sales 
of the pamphlets were to be hers. Wc can imagine his consternation when 
he learned that she had turned over the copies for distribution to the 
.Abolitionists, with no financial return to her. Other publications fol- 
lowed. She took over the Dial but, since she could not make it pay, 
Emerson settled the indebtedness and took charge. Hawthorne gave her 
some of his early manuscripts for publication and. while this was gratify- 
ing, he was not yet sufficiently well known for the sales to bring a profit. 

The unique mingling of family and professional pursuits was delight- 
fully exemplified at the Book Store. h\ July 1842 Sophia Peabody and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne were married there and went off to build their 
home in Concord. On May Day, 1843, Mary Peabody and Horace Mann 
were married and set off for Europe in a sailing vessel to study education. 

As in Elizabeth's teaching ventures, financial problems now beset her 
at 13 West Street. The Mexican War and the Florida War took their tolls. 
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Elizabeth fcMt that both were stains on the proud history of her country, 
for she felt both were pkiying into the hands of those who would per- 
petuate slavery. Sales fell otT in the Book Store. To liefray expenses 
Mrs. Peabody rented rooms, but guests frequently forgot to pay. Sadness, 
too, eame to the Book Store when death entered the little circle of close 
friends. Dr. Channing, Washington Allston and Margaret Fuller died 
between 1S4: and rS49. 

Through it all Elizabeth never lost sight of her family responsibilities. 
She found a position as a teacher; she devised historic charts and peddled 
them among schools in New England. She saw that her mother and father 
were getting old and unable to bear the strain of their uncertain lives 
much longer. So in November 1 S5() she sadly closed the shop for the last 
time and settled her parents on a small farm in Newton, Massachusetts, 
where she hoped they would enjoy their favorite pastime of gardening. 
But it was not for long. Her mother died in 1X53 and her father a few 
years later. 

The First English-Speaking American Kindergarten 

SUCM WAS Tin: HACKGKOUND El.lZAUKTH PKABOOV HKOt'CiHT TO THIi 

meeting in 1S59 with Margarcthe Schurz and her daughter, Agathe. The 
passion for education stimulated by her parents; the love of learning that 
led her to explore the world of literature in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French. Italian and German, and made her an ardent student of philoso- 
phy and history; her absorption in Transcendentalism predisposing her 
to the absolute idealism of Froebers underlying philosophy; her close, 
friendly contacts witli some of the greatest thinkers of her day; the 
discipline tif tirdered intellectual elTort through her lecturing, writing 
and publishing — a!! were blended in a character of loyalty to family, 
friends, with principles and courage to act upon her convictions. Rarely 
has any life brought such richness of illuminating experiences to the 
teaching of children. 

Characteristically Elizabeth Peabody lost no time between the moment 
she was convinced that American children should have kindergartens and 
the day on which she opened one. As a result, credit belongs to Elizabeth 
Peabody for the first English-speaking American kindergarten started in 
1860 at 15 Pinckney Street, Boston. Mary Mann joined Elizabeth in this 
new venture for she had recently returned home after the death of her 
husband. 

In 1S61 there were thirty children in the Peabody kindergarten. Judg- 
ing from the prospectus of the little school, the children were going to 
learn while Elizabeth was simultaneously committed to FrocbcPs princi- 
ple of play. Besides two assistants, a French teacher conversed with all 




the children '*\vho couid sit still for twenty minutes^' and a special teacher 
taught gymnastics. All the children learned to draw and write and half 
learned to read by the end of the term. Since she based her program on 
FrocbcVs fulucciti(fn of Mem, there must have been the Mother Play, the 
**Gifts" and "Occupations/' There were plants and animals too, we know, 
because after the first year Elizabeth Peabody moved the kindergarten 
temporarily away from Pinckney Street for she found that "accommoda- 
tions for growing plants or keeping animals" required larger quartcrs.*- 
Thus the first American kindergarten, as happens in all schools, took 
on modifications retlecting the personality of its founder. 

No doubt a kindergarten stalled as this one needed abundant funds. 
In order to develop wide interest in the kindergarten, Elizabeth Peabody 
mailed a circular describing her kindergarten to a large number of pro- 
fessional workers and her fanunis and influential acquaintances. Included 
in it was the following plea: 

If I can advance my price twenty-tive per cent. I can do all I vvish. 
and have something for my own labor, whirh i.\ lifc-ahsorhini*. I 
will therefore resume the Kindergarten on the 22nd of Septem- 
ber. lH(i2. for forty weeks to July 4 exclusive of half a week at 
Christmas and Thanksgiving times, if I can be paid fifty dollars 
a year for each pupil, in advance as I call for it.* ■ 

Apparently the plea was successful fc)r the school opened again and 
continued for many years. 

There were varying replies to her circular. Typical of the traditional 
concept of education not all were favorable, as illustrated by the 
following: 

I think children must learn soon that play is not the end of life, 
but that nothing really worth having is got without work, and 
little by little they will learn to take their share, and I don't think 
it hurts them. . . . What I mean to say is, that the kindergarten 
plan as long as it lasts is pla\\ it puts olT the time of w^yrk. This 
must conw some time or other or the child will never be good for 
much," 

This quote is a fair representation of the attitude toward children of the 
time and the practice that embodied it. The old Puritan tradition still 
prevailed in the nineteenth century: train the child in the way he should 
go — the way of hard work — and dc) not spare the rod. Little thought had 
been given to the education of children. Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard in the first half of the nineteenth century heroically pleaded for 
the education of the masses as essential to the survival of democracy, but 
education was motivated as it had been in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries by the European tradition of leadership by the intellectually 
elite. By the middle of the nineteenth century 264 institutions of higher 
learning and 6.()(H) academies were spread over the land, while children 
in rural districts rarely had more than two or three months of the year 
in ill-equipped district schools. The fate of children in crowded city 
classrooms was little better. Certainly very few schools of the day bore 
resemblance to "gardens in which children could grow like plants in 
accordance with the laws of growth.'* as Froebel would have it. 

One of the encouraging replies to Elizabeth Peabody's plea for funds 
came from one responsible for bringing the Pestalozzian methods to the 
United States. Dr. E. A. Sheldon, founder of Oswego Normal School in 
New York. His letter was in contrast to the unfavorable one quoted 
above. He wrote: 

It afTords me no ordinary pleasure to find one so capable of exert- 
ing a good intliience in an educational way. interested in what I 
regard as an important reformation in our methods of teaching. 
Hitherto our teaching has been done in a haphazard way. with 
no system, with no proper understanding of the character of the 
infant mind, or the proper appliances or the natural order of 
succession in the development of the niind. This reformation 
will prove a rich blessing to the children. I call it an cmancipa- 
tion. 

Dr. Sheldon added to this complimentary letter an invitation to Eiizabelh 
Peabody to discuss "the new method" with a group of educators at 
Oswego. 

Bent on making the kindergarten known, already in 1862 Elizabeth 
Peabody took to writing about it: first, an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly, "Kindergarten — What Is It?" and in 1864, with Mary Mann, 
Moral Culture in Infancy and Kindvri^arten Guided These were oppor- 
tune, since at the time almost nothing was written in English on the 
kindergarten. Moral Culture in Infancy and Kinderi^artcn Guide be- 
came the basis for the development of many of the early American 
kindergartens. 

.A significant example of the use of the book was that of Mrs. Louise 
Pollock, a Prussian-born emigre to the United States. She had become 
interested in Froebel through reading and interviews with Elizabeth 
Peabody. In 1864 Mrs. Pollock was invited by Professor N. T. Allen 
to establish a kindergarten in his English and Classical School at West 
Newton. Massachusetts. She did this successfully under the tutelage of 
Elizabeth Peabody and the newly published Moral Culture in Infancy 
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cuul Kifhlcri^cincn Guide along with Frau Roni:c\s Kindergarten Guide. 
Mrs. Pollock's daughter, Susan, later opened the first kindergarten in 
W asliington, D. C. 

In her later years Elizabeth Peahody wrote that she regretted that in 
this time of national peril her preoceupation with the kindergarten pre- 
vented her from attending all the anti-slavery meetings that she wished — 
"though my heart and judgment were always on the anti-slavery side 
from my earliest infaney wIkmi my mother indueed us children to refuse 
to eat sugar because it was the fruit of slave labor." As a matter of 
fact, siie was anything but inactive in the Abolitionist Movement. 

Even when Margaretiie Schur/ engaged Elizabeth Peabody's interest 
in tile kindergarten, Elizabeth could n(U remain inactive during the 
aflcrniatii of John Brown's raid. In October 1859 .lohn Brown and 
his seventeen men had attacked Harper's Ferry and were captured. On 
December 2 John Brown was executed. Bells from the New England 
church steeples tilled and people sir earned inUi ihe churches lu pray. 
On December 16 four of John Brnwn's men met the same fate as their 
leader. Shocked at the inaction of her fellow citizens, Elizabeth deter- 
mined that she would try to save tlie lives of the two other men con- 
demned to execution. She went to Richmond and pleaded with the 
Governor for a reprieve. He was adamant, coldly refusing to listen 
to her entreaties. Wherever she went in RichnuMid. she ftujnd herself 
scorned. Sadly she returned home with a feeling of defeat and shock. 

There is also record of her attending a meeting at Tremonl Temple 
to hear Wendell Phillips. James Freeman Clarke and Emer.sc^n speak 
against slavery. When Wendell Phillips ro.se to speak a crowd in the 
gallery yelled, "'I'hrow him out! Throw him out! Tlirow a brickbat at 
him! Tell John Andrew, John Brown's dead!" The crowd advanced 
toward the platform and an armed bodyguard, evidently expecting 
trouble, closed round Phillips. Phillips managed to quiet the crowd and 
restore order. After the meeting Elizabeth found herself spirited away 
by some of the bodyguards who she discovered had been pupils in one 
of her schools. 

When the War was going against the North and many blamed Lincoln 
for the disastrtnis events, Elizabeth decided to gt^ tc^ Washington to tell 
Linct^ln what pet^ple were saying about him and to give him some good 
advice. Unlike the Governc^r of Virginia, Lincoln listened to her and she 
returned to Bc^ston to tell the people that she and they had been all wrong 
about Lincoln. While in Washington. Elizabeth had been deeply moved 
by the sight of Negro children, homeless after their owners' plantations 
had been destroyed, dying of starvation and disease on the streets. 
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Throimli Conurcssiiun and oilier friends in Washington and hy raising 
money liirougli a literary fair in Concord, lilizabetii succeeded in 
estai")Iisiiing a iionie for these ciiildren in Washington.'"' 

Eiizaixnh PcLibody had decided to focus upon the kindergarten. But 
it was noi as an end in itself or ewn as a means of giving children 
greater happiness and better opportunities for IcLirning. important as 
these were to her. Her purpose was a broader, a more social view. She 
saw the kindergarten in the perspective of man's inhumanity to man. 
against the background of heartbreaking events and indi\idual sulTcring 
brought on by a tragic Civil W ar. In PVoebers philosophy of love and 
gentle guidance as the soil in which children would grow, she saw the 
hope of a more lumianc world. Ik^sides. she had been convinced, prob- 
ably largely by liale Agathe Schurz, that the process must be begun in 
the earliest ycLirs. For seven years she had labored directly with young 
children in the belief that she was on the road to tinding the solution 
to remedying the ills that beset mankind. However, as she critically 
appraised her work, the results in the children were far rcnioved from 
her expectations. Her dissatisfaction had been growing, and in 1 S67 
she wrote: 

. . . Hut soscn yoLus ol' experience with niy so-ciillcil kinder- 
garten, though it has hail a peeuniary success aini a \ery con- 
siderable popularity, stimulating to other attempts, convinecil 
me ihal we were not practicing FroehcTs tine art. in as much 
as the quiet, certain, unexcited growth of self-activity into artistic. 
seh"-relying ability which he promised, did not come of our cf- 
orts; hut there was on the etmtrary. precocious knowievige. anvl 
the consequent morbiil intellectual excitement quite out of har- 
monious relation with moral and aesthetic grow th,-'" 

That sLUiie year. Fli/.abeth Peabody set otT for Furope, 
III Search of the **True'' Kindergarten 

\\*nr:Ri' MAvii I iuu:n wronc;? J\\\s was iiir: qi:hshon in Euzaui-tm 
Peabody's mind when she sailed to Europe in scLirch of what she called 
the "nruc" kindergarten. There was no thought that Froebel, the Master, 
might be wrong; the fault must - her application of his ideas. 

When Fli/.abeth decided tc wiakc \ * trip she had no idea how she 
would finance it. While Pinckney Street K 'ulcrgarten had paid olf better 
than any (Uher of her educational elToris. no surplus was left for such 
a trip. She proceeded to revive her historical lectures and a series of these 
in several cities defrayed part of her expenses. To her surprise, some of 
her friends raised the sum o\' S 1 .()()(); and Charlotte Cushman. Elizabeth's 
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famous actress friend, provided elothes from !icr own wardrobe nuicli to 
her sister Mary\ consternation. Hxccssiveiy lacy caps, satins embroidered 
in jet beads — these were far removed from Elizabetirs usual indifferent 
attire nor were tiiey suitable to her heavy build. Little attention as 
Elizabeth was used to paying to clothes — it was told that on overnight 
trips she wore a nightgown under her dress and carried a toothbrush in 
her handbag — she had a sense of the dramatic and wore the finery with 
the joy a child feels in dressing up.-' 

Elizabeth wumu straight to Germany. In Heriin she visited the kinder- 
garten seminary conducted by the Baroness von Maronholz-Buelow. the 
most influential of FrochePs students and expositors who kept in close 
touch with the growing group of .-Xmeriean kindergartners. Here 
Elizabeth found just what she was looking for, a kindergarten run as 
Froebel would have had it. She was intrigued by the equipment, the 
soft, bright-colored, worsted-covered balls, the peg boards, the per- 
forated cards for wool embroidery, the child-appealing pictures. She 
loved the old folk songs the children sang and the singing games they 
played. Teachers trained at the source must be procured in order to have 
successful kindergartens in .America. .Accordingly, Elizabeth invji^cd 
Matildc Kriege. an outstanding student at the Seminar}-, and her daugh- 
ter. Alma, to go to Boston and become part of the Pinekney Street 
Kindergarten staiT. Encouraged by the Baroness and armed with a letter 
of introduction from Elizabeth to her sister Mary, in charge while 
Elizabeih was awav, tiic Kricizes left for America imniediatclv. 

Elizabeth went from Berlin to Dresden to visit Frau Louise Froeboi, 
who had continued her husband\s work in several places after his death. 
In Hamburg Elizabeth visited Enmia jacobina Christiana Marwedcl. 
one of FroebcFs students, and probably the one with a mind most philo- 
sophically attuned to Froebers thinking. Elizabeth said it was Mis,s 
Marwedcl who ^Inspired me with the courage to make the main object 
of my life to extend the kindergarten over my own country.'' - In 
England Elizabeth combined personal and professional visits. She had 
the joy of reunion with her sister Sophia who with her husband, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, had been living in England while he was serving 
there as American consul. She had the additional pleasure of meeting 
Frau Ronge. Margarcthe Seluirz\s sister, whose kindergarten had seized 
the imagination of Henry Barnard in 1854 and whose Kimieriyarten 
Guide was in use in America. Then through an unexpected gift she was 
able to extend her trip to Italy wiiere she had opportunity to discuss 
kindergartens with Mazzini. 

Elizabeth Pcabody had spent fifteen months on her first trip to Europe 

'Op, (•//.. Tharp. p. 322. 



••'Op. (7/., l^uylor. p. t33. 
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where she had visited many other kindergartens in many countries. She 
had started an iiitlux of Frocbelian-trained kindergartncrs to the United 
Stiiles. the Krieges to be followed hy Emma Marwedel in 1S7() and by 
many others in the years ahead. Through her warm, generous nature she 
established bonds of friendship with European kindergartncrs and thus 
laid the foundanon for the international character of the early American 
kindergarten movement. Elizabeth Peabody believed that she had ac- 
complished her quest, that she had found the "true" kindergarten. She 
had found her "true" role in her decision lo devote the rest of her life 
to the cxtensiifn oi the kindergarten. Her decision was strengthened when, 
upon her return home, she found that the Krieges had taken over the 
kindergarten on Pinckney Street from Mary and were successfully run- 
ning it as they had been trained in the Kindergarten Seminary of the 
Baroness von Marenholz-Buelow, 

Iknh Mary and Hli/abcth, in their desire to have kindergartens devel- 
opcti by those whom they believed to be the true exponents of the 
Froebelian principle, not only cheerfully rclinciuished their school to the 
Krieges but gave them their hearty support. In 1S6S the Krieges added 
a training school to the kindergarten, the first training school for Ameri- 
can kindergartncrs in the United States, and moved to 127 Charles Street, 

hi a letter to Henry Barnard soon after the European trip, Elizabeth 
wrote, *M returned in IS6S, zealous to abolish my own and all similar 
mistakes, and establish the mi[ tliini:^ on the basis of an adequate train- 
ing of the kindergartncrs." -' In 1S7(). in "Plea for Froebel's Kinder- 
gartncrs," she wrote, "The fust thing we have to do is to train teachers in 
FroebePs science and art. There is one training school at 1 27 Cliarles 
Street, Boston, kept by Mrs. Matilde and Miss ,'\Ima Kriege educated in 
the best training school in the world — that of Baroness von Marenholz- 
Buelow in Berlin who is chief of FroebePs disciples and apostles." 

One of her first efforts ''to abolish my own and all similar mistakes" 
was to rcpiidknc her [ormcr KiiuUri^artcii Guide by replacing it with a 
second edition. She explained the errors in the Preface and revised about 
thirty pages of the text.- ' 

Flizabeth Peabody was now ready to launch on the final and highly 
ciTective phase of her passion for education, through lecturing, writing 
and organizing in extending the kindergarten to all sections of the United 
States. 

■' I'.lizia^clli IV.iboily. "Hiicf Notice of Uie Kindcrizanon in Amcricn." in Henry 
liarnaiLl (etl.), Kindcrj^arti'ti ntul Child Cuftuir Papers (Haitfora, ('onncclicul: 
OHicc of Harnard\ Awcricati Journal of luhimtioti. KeviscLl Ifdilion. KS9()), p. 10. 
' Ihhi, Henrv liarnaiLl (ed.), p. 15. 
'ih'uL. Henry Barnard (ed.). p. 94. 
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Fruitful Years: Promoting Kindergartens 



ELIZABHIH PkABODV was now SINTV-FOUK and a QUARTFn< OF A CI'N- 

tury of ahsorbing life lay ahead of her. She was to keep all the threads of 
her vital past in her hands — family, friends, community and world inter- 
ests — weaving them in and through the center of her concern, the kinder- 
garten. Fulfiilmeiu came to her in these years. As the stoiy is told in the 
chapters of the present book, most of the women who played leadership 
roles in childhood education could trace their professional, background 
to Elizabeth Peabody as the source as in a genealogical table. 

At home Elizabeth Peabody continued her interest in the Kricges' 
kindergarten training school, gave courses in philosophy, and in other 
ways helped to. raise funds for it. The school graduated many students 
who became outstanding contributors to early childhood education. 
.Among them were Mary J. Garland, who succeeded the Krieges in 
heading the Charles Street School and later became inspector of kinder- 
gartens in Boston; Emilic Poulsson, who translated Frocbers Fini^cr 
Plays: '" and Lucy Wheelock, who founded and for many years headed 
th^ Boston training school named in her honor — today a leading teachers' 
college. 

Help came from many sources. Milton Bradley had been asked by 
Edward Wiebe, an associate of Frau Froebel, to publish his f lu' Parudisi' 
of Childhood, an explanation of the Froebel system, and to manufacture 
some of the materials to go with it. Mr. Bradley was not interested in the 
project: but when he heard Elizabeth Peabody give a lecture at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, a year later, he was converted and became an enthu- 
siastic supporter of the kindergarten. He both published Mr. Wichc's 
book and produced the materials, the Intter continuing until 1943. 

Financially Elizabeth Peabody was greatly helped by Mrs. Pauline 
Agassiz Shaw, the daughter of Louis Agassiz, It is estimated that she 
spent between $30,000 and $50,000 a year in the lS70's in maintaining 
thirty-one kindergartens in Boston, Cambridge, Brookline and Jamaica 
Plains.- 

Henry Barnard, always keenly appreciative of Elizabeth Pcabody's 
ability, invited her to the U. S. Bureau of Education while he was 
Commissioner. She accepted and between January and March 1X71 
wrote a bulletin on The Kindergarten which wlis published as a govern- 
ment document.-' She returned to the Bureau in June, but soon after her 
arrival she had news of her sister Sophia's death in England. Sophia 

IhUl.. Hcniy IJarnard (ed.), p. L^7. 
'"'Ibid., Henry Barnard (cd.), p. 95, 

HIizabcth I'eabody. The Kindct\uar{vn ( Washinuton. D. C: S. Ciovcrnniont 
PrintinuOnico. 1872). 




Peabody Hawthorne, unable to find contentment at home after her 
husband's death, had returned with her three children to Europe. 
Elizabeth felt the loss of Sophia keenly and immediately set sail for 
Enghind. She cared tenderly for tlie three children and nursed back to 
health Una, the eldest, who was seriously ill at the time. 

With her extraordinary ability to combine loving care for her family 
with professional responsibilities, she added three important achieve- 
ments in furthering the growth of kindergartens. She helped the English 
kindergartners organize a Froebel Union. She paid a visit to the Baroness 
von Marenholz-Buelow, thus cementing further the bonds of friendship 
with this powerful leader in the kindergarten world. She induced Maria 
fioeltc, a pupil of Frau Froebel's in Hamburg, to agree to become part 
of the kindergarten movement in America. The last had a far-reaching 
effect, for Maria I^oeite married the eminent scholar and kindergarten 
enthusiast, John Kraus, and together they established The New York 
Seminary for Kindergartners in which many of the early leaders were 
to receive their initial training. 

As a lecturer. Elizabeth Peabody was an undoubted success, particu- 
larly as measured by results. President Hunter of the New York City 
College, later named for him, had heard of the kindergarten and 
Elizabeth Peabody from Dr. Adolph Douai who had established a 
kindergarten in his German-American academy at Newark. New Jersey. 
Dr. Hunter was interested and invited Elizabeth Peabody to give a series 
of lectures on the kindergarten to his faculty. The result was the establish- 
ment of a kindergarten and kindergarten training department at the 
College in 1874. ^ 

Much of Elizabeth Peabody's lecturing was done in the Middle West — 
Cleveland. Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit. A lecture in Chicago to a group 
of superintendents and principals was of particular significance in its 
many ramifications in the extension of the kindergarten. Mrs. Alice H. 
Putnam, prominent in the cultural life of Chicago, went to the lecture 
because of interest in the education of her young daughter. She was so 
fascinated by Elizabeth Peabody's explanation of the kindergarten that 
she became a student, studying first with Susan Blow who had just started 
her work in St. Louis and then with the Kraus-Boeltes. Beginning with 
a mothers' club, Mrs. Putman s work grew into kindergarten associations, 
kindergartens and kindergarten training centers. Major leadership devel- 
oped in the kindergarten training centers was represented by Elizabeth 
Harrison. Alice Temple and Anna E. Bryan. 

Elizabeth Peabody 's persistence in driving on to the finish in anything 
she undertook is exemplified in the way she gave no peace to William 
Torrey Harris until she had enlisted him in the cause of education for 




young children. Harris was Superintendent of Sehools in St. Louis when 
Elizabeth began her letter-writing campaign on him in 1S71. She appre- 
ciated his great leadership in education, a key figure who would be a 
tremendous asset to her cause. He did not answer her first letter or 
many others that she subsequently wrote; but she continued to write, 
acquainting him with every new publication, every new kindergarten that 
was established and any other event in the kindergarten world she 
thought of significance. Finally he answered, and the result justified all 
her ciTorts, In 1S73 William T. Harris and Susan Blow not only opened 
the first public kindergarten in the United States, an event of highest 
significance in the tlevelopment of education for young children, but both 
became outstanding leaders in kindergarten development. No doubt 
Elizabeth Peabody, whose interest in kindergarten was part of her deep 
concern for all humanity, found special satisfaction in the establishment 
of this first public school kindergarten. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin was another person whose unitjue contribution 
to the education of young children had been influenced by Elizabeth 
Peabody. Emma MarwcdeU who had come to the United States on 
Elizabeth Peabody\s invitation* after conducting a training school for 




A//.V.V Kiith lititrii! lirnionstnifcs kin(lcri*anc}i tucflunls tif oh miners 
(It Cctitctinial Expositiat], PhiliK/rlphiii, /<S76. 

/;/?i,'»i/UHC tnttti ItiMorii al f<r\<i\n'r. Cctiwnuinl f.xpusinon . f'hilaJi lplihi, /.K76. 
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kindergartncrs in Washington, D. C, from IS72 to 1S76, moved to 
Los Angeles and founded a training school there. Kate Douglas Smith 
(later Wiggin) was one of her pupils. Dr. Felix Adler, President of the 
Ethical Culture Society, had become interested in the kindergarten and 
gave a series of lectures in California where interest was fiigh due to 
Miss Marwcdel'.s work. The result was the establishment of the Silver 
Street Kindergarten in San Francisco and the invitation to Kate Douglas 
Smith to become its director. Before undertaking her work, the young 
Kate traveled East tcPconsult with Elizabeth Peabody. Out of these 
beginnings, the movement in Early Childhood Education spread along 
the entire West Coast. 

With her car close to the ground, Elizabeth Peabody seized oppor- 
tunities in events that olTered promotion of her cause. When the Phila- 
delphia Exposition of 1S76 was proposed, she was quick to enter into the 
planning of an educational exhibit. This resulted in a model kindergarten 
conducted by Miss F^uth Burritt in the Woman's Pavilion. Thousands of 
visitors thronged to the kindergarten and the daily lectures that followed 
the demonstration. As a result. Miss Burritt remained in Philadelphia to 
conduct a kindergarten and training class sponsored by the American 
Friends Society. The demonstration at the Exposition gave a powerful 
boost to the development of kindergartens in the United States. 

Elizabeth Peabody realized, too, the power of voluntary organizations. 
She knew how great an intluence and of what practical help the many 
Froebel Associations and kindergarten associations had been in support- 
ing kindergartens. She felt the need for a unifying force for ail of these 
associations and in IS7S had gained the interest of leader.s in the field 
in helping form the .American Froebel Union. Elizabeth Peabody was 
elected acting president representing Baroness von Marenholz-Buelow, 
honorary president. 

While Elizahcth F^eahody was focusing her efforts on extending (he 
kindergarten for American children, the elTorts of the German settlers for 
German-speaking kindergartens for their children continued. While most 
of these had liule inHuencc beyond their immediate purpose, in some 
cases they stimulated the establishment of English-speaking kindergar- 
tens. This was notably true in Wisconsin. By 1 S73 kindergartens had 
been established in the four German- American Academies of Milwaukee: 
and when in 1S74 Dr. William Hailmann became president of one of 
these institutions, his wife, Eudora, started a kindergarten and training 
classes in both languages. American kindergartens continued to grow in 
Wisconsin after this, and in ISSO a kindergarten training department 
was opened in the Oshkosh Normal School.- ' 

•"•Nina C\ Vandevvalkcr, T/tc Kindcrwrtcn in American Educadon (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1908). pp. 21, 22, 




Sometimes, as in Washington Territory, German and American 
kindergartens were established at approximately the same time. Two 
were opened in Seattle in 1882, one in English by Mrs. C. Blaine 
and the other in German by Mrs. Frank Guttenburg. 

In other cases. English-speaking kindergartens were started by Ger- 
mans. This was true, for example, of the first kindergarten in Utah 
established in 1874 by Camilla Clara Mcith Cobb. Camilla Cobb was 
born in Dresden in 1843 and was reared in Froebelian atmosphere, since 
both her father. Principal of Dresden Normal School, and her brother-in- 
law. Karl G. Maescr. practiced the Froebelian principles in educating 
children. When Mr. Maeser and his family decided to make their home 
in America, Camilla came with them. Mr. Maeser became Principal of 
the Union Academy in Salt Lake City, with Camilla an assistant. After 
the birth of her second child Camilla decided to become a kindcrgartner. 
While she knew a good deal about German kindergartens, she stated she 
needed to know how they were conducted in America. She went to 
Newark. New jersey, to learn and enrolled in Dr. Adolph Douai's train- 
ing classes. In 1 874 she returned **with a trunkful of *Gifts* " and opened 
her kindergarten. 

Camilla was invited to write a series of three articles for The Wonum's 
Exponent published by the women of Salt Lake City. A few excerpts are 
given as illustrative of the thinking and feeling of the kindergartners she 
typified : 

. . . Her mission is not so much for mere class training, in a 
common school where the individuality of the child becomes 
more or less subordinate to general rule, but rather the study of 
every single little one destined to develop under her care. . . . "'^ 

The child that tloes not love to play cannot be a healthy child. 
But the **plays" of Froebel's kindergarten are with profound 
philosophy, systematized, and possess a far deeper significance 
than to while away the time. . . 

Froebel's main study was to harmonize the elements of our com- 
mon human nature — animal, intellectual, moral, spiritual that in- 
tegrity of culture may result. He saw the elements nasce:^; in the 
child, and that affection was the master chord of iis being. His 
principle of operation is. therefore, love and not fear — to engage 
and train the younu and active faculties, not speciallv to coerce 
them. . . . ' = * 

"'Contributed by Klizabeth Nctcicr. member of ACK! Karly Leaders in Childhood 
Hducaiion CommiUee. 

" Camilla C, M. Cobb. 'The Kindergailen." The Woman's Exponent, Salt Lake 
Valley. August I; 1X75. 

, **"I'he KindrriiLincn — Utilizing Play," 77u' Wonum's Exponent, September 

1. 1875. 

" . "Ihe Paradise of Childhood." The IVonutn'x Exponent, October 3. 1875. 

Contributed by Jennie CampbclL member of ACRI l£arly Leaders in Childhood 
Education Committee, 
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Elizabeth Pcabotly never lost her interest in tiic cruise of the Negro. 
Her Abolitionist ardor continued after the Civil War and was channeled 
into her elTort for kindergartens for all American children. In 1881 she 
sent a statement to Henry Barnard asking that it be published in his 
Journal of lul neat ion. hi it she expressed the hope that he would lind 
space in the journal for a brief notice of the successful etToris being made 
in Philadelphia lo put ihe kindergarten in the hands of the Negro 
pcoplc/riicn she told how Miss Van Kirk, "the oldest and most success- 
ful kindergartner in Philadelphia." took four young Negro girls, grad- 
uates of the Bainbridge School of which Miss Young Jackson was *'the 
gifted and Icarnci principal." and trained them to be kindergartncrs. 
When she thought they were rcatly she assigned them to two kinder- 
gartens of twenty children each, a pair of the young teachers in each 
room, and continued their Hipcrvision. 

Elizabeth went on to tell of a kindergarten (raining school of Negro 
women conducted by Mrs. Guion G our lay, who had been inspired by an 
anti-slavery ancestor to work with Negroes as "factors in the civilization 
of humanity and especially as citizens of this country." Miss Peabody 
had gone to Philadelphia to give the diplomas to a graduation class of 
nine, of whom four were graduates of Miss Jackson's school and had 
been taught by Mrs. Gourlay without charge. 

The statement was published, including Elizabeth Peabody's closing 
comment: 

The advaninge that ihc temperament of the colored classes serve 
is in the predominance of their aesthetic sensibility over the mere 
force of will. ... I remember when 1 tirsl heard the Hampton 
singers what an impression was made on me by their natural 
music, what a revelation of the truth thai "man's extremity is 
God's opportunity," and that in the future intei change of their 
spirit ti a I knowledge of this world's law. and even o!" that necessary 
correlation of cosmic forces which we caii the material universe, 
they have the advantage. Mrs. Ciourhiy's class pioneers the good 
time coming when both races shall be seen to be only opposite 
factors of an h:\rmonized humanity. 

Nor dkl Elizabeth Peabody forget the American Indians. She was over 
eighty when the Princess Winnemuca came to Boston to plead the cause 
of the Piif-tes, her people. Her dramatic portrayal of the grievances the 
Piutes sutTered made instant appeal to both Mary and Elizabeth. Mary 
wrote a pamphlet setting forth the wrongs of the Piutes and generously 
published it over the Princess' name. Elizabeth arranged for lectures 
given by the Princess in full Indian dress. 

The Princess made a strong popular appeal and funds were raised. 

Henry Barnard (ed.). Kimlcri^ancfi and ChiUI Culture Papers, republished from 
AnwrUan Journal of Kducaiion (Hartford, C'onncclicul: OHice of Barnard's Ameri- 
can Journal of Education, 1S9()). pp. 735, 736. 




Over a period of six years Elizabeth collected and sent her SI 00 a month 
to hiiild a school Tor the Piute children. Kate Douglas Wiggin, who had 
become a warm friend and admirer of Elizabeth, sent her as a birthday 
gift SKOOO collected from California kindergartners. Elizabeth thanked 
her and sent S800 to the Princess. Then it was learned that, with all the 
money that had been collected, the construction of the school had hardly 
begun. However, because she was convinced of the dire needs of the 
Piutes, regardless of any shortcomings of the Princess, Elizabeth made 
a trip to Washington, D. C, to plead their cause with President Cleve- 
land; and this was after she had sutTered a slight stroke and her eyes had 
begun to fail. • ■ 

Elizabeth did not lose her intellectual verve, her eagerness always to 
e.xiend the hounds of her own knowledge. When her old friend, Bronson 
Alcott, decided to open his School of Philosophy in the summer of IS79 
in Concord, there sat Elizabeth in a front seat eagerly taking notes and 
participating vigorously in the discussions that followed the lectures. The 
school continued for nine summers, during three of which Elizabeth 
lectured — in 1SS2. 1883 and 1884 — on Milton's PcirculLKc Lost and 
A Philosophy of Education. 

During the sununers that she attended the School of Philosophy, 
Elizabeth stayed at the Emerson's home and counted these visits among 
the delights of her life. In 1884 Emerson died and in 1887. her sister 
Mary, companion in so many of her enterprises. Elizabeth loved people 
and had to fmd expression for her deep feeling. Sometimes her outlet was 
practical, as in her recordings for Dr. Channing and Bronson Alcott. In 
Elizabeth Peabody\s late years her outlet took the form of eulogies to 
departed friends: Reminiscences of William Ellery Cfianninii in 1880; 
Genius and Character of Emerson in 1885; and Last Evenhii^s with 
AJIston and other Papers in 1886. Always Elizabeth Peabody utilized 
her masterly skill in writing. 

hrher comprehensive bibliography, Ruth M. Baylor states Elizabeth 
Peabody as author of 149 letters, poems, lectures, articles and books; 
editor of ten books; publisher of eleven hooks and magazines; and trans- 
lator of four books, one from the Italian and three from the French. Jn 
1880 Henry Barnard collected the material on the kindergarten that had 
appeared in Wis Journal of Education. A revised edition appeared in 1890 
with some articles of Elizabeth Peabody which contain the essence of her 
thinking on the kindergarten. The following selected excerpts have 
relevance not only to today but to tomorrow and many tomorrows that 
lie ahead. 

Op.i'iL. Tharp, pp. 327, .^2S. 
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Speaking of Froebel in her letter to the editor which opens the volume, 
she wrote: 



. . . instinctively divining that an education which recognizes 
every human being as self-active, and even creative, in his own 
moral and intellectual nature, must be fatal, in the end to all des- 
potic governments. . . . 

In our culture marked by mechanization and standardization, when 
both parents and teachers are enticed to purchase high-promising, attrac- 
tively packaged, and largely useless gadgetry as aids to learning, 
Elizabeth Peabody's words might well be heeded. After speaking 
appreciatively of Milton Bradley's cooperation in manufacturing the 
Froebcl material, she wrote: 

The interest of manufacturers imd of merchants in the gifts and 
materials is a snare. It has already corrupted the simplicity ol" 
Froebel in Europe and America, for the idea was to use ele- 
mentary forms exclusively, and simple materials — as much as 
possible of these being prepared by the children themselves.-^" 

Only as this is being written are any real steps being taken to recognize 
by practical measures that education must include infancy in its responsi- 
Hility. Nearly a century has elapsed since Elizabeth Peabody wrote: 

We can only understand the child and what we are to do for it in 
the kindergarten by understanding the lirst stage of its beinti — 
the pre-intellectual one in the nursery. The body is the nrst 
garden in which God plants the human soul, "to dress and to keep 
it." The loving mother is the first word of Froebel's gospel of 
child culture. '^ 

The neglected and maltreated child is dull of sense and lifeless 
or morbidly impulsive, possibly savagely cruel und cunning, in 
sheer self-defense. The pure element and lirst condition of per- 
fect growth is the joy that responds to the electric touch of love. '"' 

Not often has the relation of art to play, of the artist to the child and 
of the real importance of play bt^n more simply and clearly expressed 
than by Elizabeth Peabody: 

Childish play has all the main characteristics of art. in as much 
as it is the endeavor to conform the outward show of things to 
the desires of the mind. 

In our frantic, fear-begotten efforts to speed up learning, ysc are likely 
to resort to words and short-cut the basic experiences that alone give 
them meaning, Elizabeth Peabody was aware of this tendency, for it has 
always existed and again and again we need to be warned of its futility: 

op. vit., Barnard, p, 5. 
" Op. i'it., Barnard, p. 13, 
'U)p. at., Barnard, p. 564. 

Op. at.. Barnard, p. 565, 
"' Op. dr, Barnard, p. 674. 




It is the tirst principle that the object, motion, or action should 
precede the word that names them." 

And we are just as likely to forget the real essence that makes language 
hu/nan, as Elizabeth Peabudy saw it: 

Smiles and sounds, proccedini: out of the mouth, are the first 
languages and begin to t\\ the little child's eyes and attention 
upon the mouth of the mother, from which issue the tones that 
arc sweetest to hear, and especially when in musical cadence. But 
the child understands the words addressed to him long before 
he himself begins to articulate: for language is no function of the 
individual, but only of the conscious social being yearning to tind 
himself in another.'- 

When Froebcl saw his life work jeopardized by the decision of the 
Prussian government to ban kindergartens as inimical to the interests of 
the State, he looked to the freedom of America as the only soil in which 
his dreams could be nurtured. There were those in America who realized 
not only this but also that it was only through education that the freedom 
could survive. Elizabeth Peabody saw in .America probably more than 
anyone of her generation that all depended on the way the start was made 
in the earliest years: 

. . , only by making our Public Schools give the same profound 
and harmonious training to the whole nature of nU the people 
that those ancient secret societies gave only to the jew — a thing 
that is to be expected much more by performing and perfecting 
the primary department than by endowing universities; though 
the latter are the capstones of the educational edifice.' = 

So Elizabeth Peabody spoke and wrote and so her followers taught. 
It is a priceless heritage she and they have left. All the influences of her 
life speak through her words. They arc the culmination of experiences 
after having explored life in most of its aspects of creative effort, joy, 
sadness, love, compassion. It was through these that she found her final 
fulfillment in work for children for those who would live after her. 

When Elizabeth died at the age of ninety, only Nathaniel of her 
immediate family was left. Channing, Emerson, Horace Mann, Haw- 
thorne, Alcott — true friends who had contributed most deeply to the 
maturing of her thought — all had gone. She had been a sturdy staff on 
whom they had all leaned. Elizabeth Peabody had lived and strength- 
ened them to the end. Peacefully, she too laid down the burden which, 
although at times heavy, had served to spur her to carry heavier ones. 



" Op. eit., Barnard, p. 572. 

Op. cit., Barnard, pp. 567, 568. 
*' Op. cit.. Barnard. 
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SUSAN E. BLOW (1843-1916) 
Interpreting Froebel— Absolute Idealism 

Peabody and Blow 

Si'SAN E. Blow was born in 1843, almost a half century later 
than Eli^^abeth Palmer Peabody, but their professional careers over- 
lapped. This was due to Susans comparatively early interest in the 
kindergarten, while Elizabeth's interest did not develop until she was 
much older. Despite the difTerence in age, the two women shared the 
distinction of leadership in the earliest days of the promotion and 
interpretation of the Froebelian kindergarten in the United States. 

Susan Blow and Elizabeth Peabody had much in common. Both came 
from distinguished families. The immediate family of each was large; 
both managed throughout thc'ir lives to give devoted care to their parents, 
brothers and sisters, no matter how absorbing their professional inter- 
ests. Both women were of gigantic intellect; neither had attended college 
hut each had acquired an unusually broad education through her own 
efforts. Both women were profoundly religious and their educational 
philosophy took on the cast of their religious beliefs. Most significant 
was Elizabeth Peabody's and Susan Blow's involvement in the nineteenth- 
century German philosophy of absolute idealism, an important factor in 
their acceptance of the mystical Froebelian educational philosophy. 

While there were similarities in Elizabeth Peabody\s and Susan Blow's 
lives, there were also sharp contrasts. Susan inherited wealth and could 
have lived luxuriously throughout her life had she so wished; Elizabeth's 
whole life was marked by struggles of genteel poverty. The most impor- 
tant contrast was the difTerence in their temperaments. With Elizabeth, 
to think was to act; while with Susan, though far from an idle dreamer, 
the idea itself, a sudden Hash of insight, the deepening of understanding 
were infinitely satisfying. This made Elizabeth the promoter and Susan, 
the interpreter. 

From Ease to Service 

Susan E. Blow was horn in St. Louis on June 7. 1843. Her i-or- 
bears on her father's side were Virginians who had moved westward, her 
grandparents settling in St. Louis in 1830. Her father was a successful 
businessman who combined his vocational interests with political and 
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diplomatic service. He served in the Missouri State Senate from IS54 to 
the outbreak of the Civil War; opposed slavery; recruited troops for tlie 
Union army; was Minister to Venezuela arid later to Brazil and a 
member of the United States House of Representatives. Susan's niotiier. 
Minerva Grimsley. was the daughter of a saddler who invented ti^e 
dragon saddle used by the United States Army. 

W hen Susan was six years old, the home in St. Louis burned. Her later 
childhood and youth were spent in the palatial home huilt by her fatiier 
outside the town of Carondeiet. Her father became active in civic life: 
founded a Presbyterian church, contributed to the establishment of a 
public school system and in general concerned himself with the welfare 
of his city. First Susan attended a small French school; then a school for 
boys where she and a friend were the only girls; later a girls' school 
founded by her father; and finally Miss Haines's school in New York, a 
typical secondary school for the daughters of the well-to-do. With this 
background it would have been natural for Susan to become immersed 
in the social activities in which her family phiyed a prominent role. But 
Susan had too serious a mind for this. Denton J. Snider, the Shakespear- 
ian scholar who was to play a prominent role in Susan's life, met her at 
this time and commented: 

\ first heard of Miss Blow shortly after the close ol" the Civil 
War lit a dancing club of which she and her sisters were mem- 
bers, they, prominent as the daughters of a distinguished Con- 
gressman. By these golden \ ouihs she was set down as too book- 
ish, displaying too much erudition for a woman.' 

A later comment by Denton Snider adds to the picture of the scholarly 
young Susan. He wrote of meeting a German pedagogue who had tutored 
Susan in German and described her as "too retleetive, too philosophical, 
too much inclined to the strict and logical rather than to the poetic and 
emotional for a woman." The tutor also spoke to Denton Snider of 
having met a clergyman "who had been summoned to give spiritual 
advice and consolation to Susan who was in some great religious crisis 
of life through which she was passing with no little distress." - 

Looking back on this period later in life. Susan described her frame of 
mind in a letter to William T. Harris: 

Ail this lime I was conscious of two things — an irresistible im- 
pulse to action and a hunger for something which might seem 
worth doing. I suppose I had the feeling the Catholics call voca- 
tion. ! was always trying to read books which would confirm 
my faith and was fond of citing things like. "Doubt of any kind 
can be removed only by action. The end of man is an action, not 

M)cnlon J. Snider. Thr St. Louis Movvnicnt in Philasophv, lAtvratun'. Eilucation 
mui Psychohiuy (St. Louis, 1920). p. 295. Quoted by Margaret Hiliiker. 77/r Life 
of Susan ( Manuscript in St. Koiiis Public IJbraO'^- 




a thought, though it was the noblest," Had my lather permitted 
1 should have gone into some delinite work long before I did, 
but I would never have done anything against his wish. I remem- 
ber deliniieh' saying to nnsell" that I would be ready for work 
and when the right /noment came Ciod would show the uork: 
Christ awaited until he was thirty and should I not be willing to 
wait for a chance to do the little ! was able to do? Meanwhile 
I would discipline my character, which sadly needed it, and I 
would study for what I was someday to do. ■ 

At twenty-seven Susan found that "something which might seem worth 
doing." She had beard of [£Iizabetb Peahody's work in establishing 
kindergartens and of their German prototypes. Her interest had been 
sufficiently aroused to want to visit German kindergartens and collect 
samples of Froebelian materials during a European trip with her family. 
Now the opportunity came. Supcrinlendenl William 1\ Harris had 
yielded to the pressure exerted for several years by Elizabeth Peabody 
to try out a kindergarten in the St. Louis Public Schools, 

Superinteneicnt Harris' concern was with the sad fact that most 
St. Louis children attended school only between the ages of seven and 
ten. He saw in the kindergarten not only iJs intrinsic value for the early 
years but a practical means for the children of St. Louis, since there was 
little hope of holding many in school for a few more years of education 
beyond the age of ten. Accordingly, be recommended to the Board oi' 
Education that some kind of classes be established for children below 
seven. The Board responded by appointing a committee to study the 
advisability of adding "play schools" to the public school system. The 
success of the "play schools" established by Dr. Adolph Douai. the 
respected German educator in Newark, New Jersey, was a contributing 
factor to the decision of the Board. 

When Susan Blow beard of the plan she immediately asked Dr. Harris, 
her friend, to permit her to be the teacher of the kindergarten. Dr. Harris 
agreed but with the stipulation, first, she must have sonic preparation. 
Susan realized the importance of this stipulation and set otT for New York 
where she enrolled in the New York Institute for Kindergartners estab- 
lished by Maria Kraus-Boclte, whom Elizabeth Peabody had secured 
from Germany. 

After remaining through the fall and winter of 1 S72-73 in New York, 
Susan Blow returned at Superintendent Harris' request to start the first 
public school kindergarten in the United States. Feeling that she needed 
more preparation, Susan would have preferred remaining in New York 
until the following fall but she complied with the Superintendent's 
request. The new building planned for the kindergarten had not been 

'Letter from Susan Rlow to Williani Harris (Archives, Association for 
Childhood Fducalion International, Washington, D.C.). 
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completed when Susan arrived, so she began work in the spring of 1873 
with twelve children in her Carondclet home. In the fall the kindergarten 
moved into the new building, known as the Des Peres Kindergiw-ten. On 
the first day twenty children arrived and daily more kept coming until 
the enrollment closed with forty-two. Miss Blow was director; Miss 
Timbcrlake, the teacher; Cynthia Porter and Sallie Shawk, student 
assistants, the first kindergartners to be trained by Susan Blow. 

Inspired Teaching 

In c.ENiiRAi., Susan Blow f-OLunvEn iwn same program as the hypo- 
ihetical one ascribed to Margarethe Schurz: Mother Play, the ''Gifts,'' 
the '^Occupations/' Siory Telling, Folk Games, Celebration of Holidays, 
Gardening, and Care of Pets. In training kindergartners she followed 
the prevailing procedure in placing the students immediately in kinder- 
gartens as assistants to trained teachers. This practical experience was in 
the mornings, while afternoons were for classes in the theory underlying 
the mornings' work. Theory and practice were closely coordinated. 

An advanced program was givesv* on Saturday following the initial 
year's preparation, This included further professional education and 
courses in great literature. These courses in great literature were taught 
by Susan but frequently supplemented with lectures by her two apprecia- 
tive and intellectual co-workers, Wiiham Torrey Harris and Denton J. 
Snider. The courses successively included studies of Greek tragedies, 
the liiad, the Odyssey, Herodotus, Shakespeare's drama, Dante, the 
philosopliy of history, and psychology. 

In no area of her educational credo was Susan Blow more eUxjUcnt than 
when she pleaded for telling the great stories to children. Nursery r/iymes, 
traditional stories, myths of Greece, Rome and the Orient, Bible stories 
of the Old and the New Testaments — these were our heritage, and to 
Susan Blow the birthright of all children. They sp:)ke for themselves, 
believed Susan, as did the fingerplays in Mother Play, with the under- 
standing that the aduh was aware of the truth.s. the meanings that they 
convey; but, if children were to become the inheritors of literary trea- 
sures of all ages, teachers must not only be knowledgeable of their content 
but be imbued with their spirit.' She saw in literature's aims the teacher's 
need for understanding life, its conflicts, its aspirations. 

With keen perceptiveness Susan Blow related the insights of master 
minds to the education of children. In Letters to a Mother in the chapter, 
"Heart Insight," she illustrated from Faust: 

' Intcrnaiional Kinderiiartcn Union. Committee of Nineteen. Pioneers of the 
KiihlcrsL^ortcn in America, chapter on Susan I^low by I.aura Fischer (New York 
and London: 7'he Century CO.. 1924). p. 190. 




.... the relation of all great literature to the human cycle of 
innocence, sin. repentance, holiness; of doubt, denial, aspiration, 
insight/"' 

Again, illustrating from The Divine Comedy, she wrote: 

If faith were the living cord which bound all individuals into one 
great humanity and made posiiible the hierarchy of human institu- 
tions, was not the nurture of faith the beginning of all education, 
and was it not the prime duty of the educator to win faith by 
deserving it? 

Susan Blow was a great teacher and inspired many students who were 
to become leaders in early childhood education. Among these was 
Elizabeth Harrison, who had heard of the fame of Susan Blow during 
her initial training in Chicago and decided to visit her training school. 
After attending a Saturday morning class on Mother Play, Elizabeth 
Harrison wrote that she went of! by herself "to be alone with the mighty 
thoughts which the morning had brought me." Later she wrote her 
reactions: 

I, halting, doubting, had. as it were, been shown the path by 
means of which one might ascend to the realm of truth, such 
truth that nothing could ever again shake its foundation. The 
clear-cut logic of Miss Blow's arguments had led me step by 
step fron^i the commonplace things of everyday life to the possi- 
bility of "companionship with God." I was compelled in later 
years to differ radically from Miss Blow in many practical mat- 
ters. But never will I forget while life lasts, the light and inspira- 
tion she gave me on that Saturday morning." 

When one considers that the topic of the lecture was *The Mowing Song'' 
from Mother Play and that so simple an experience as cutting grass 
should arouse such emotion in Elizabeth Harrison, one can glimpse the 
depth of life's meaning Froebel conveyed in his simple songs and the 
sensitivity of Susan Blow's interpretation. 

Later, after a year of study with Susan Blow, Elizabeth Harrison made 
a more analytical evaluation: 

To the few who understood her applieation of Froebers teach- 
ing in his Mother Play, she was always a source of inspiration. 
But a number of her students showed by their work that they 
had grasped details only, instead of fundamental principles, and 
consequently did not have the flexibility and freedom necessary 
for creative work founded on the selection of educative environ- 
ments, the experiences, and the culture background of each 
group of children: consequently their work becauK^ formal and 
non -creative." 

''Susan E. Blow. Letters to a Mother (New York: D, Applcion Co,. 1899), p. 27. 

, A .StiiJv of Dante (New York and London: G. P. Putnam Sons, !S9()), 

pp. 12, 13. 

• Hlizabeth Harrison. Sketches Alonu Life's Roiul (l^oston: The Stratford Co., 
1930). pp. 63. M. 
•'//)/(/.. p. 71. 




Susan Blow confers M tth Superintendent Harris. 



As one wrestles with the depth of philosophical thinking in all of Susan 
Blow's writing, one can well appreciate the validity of Elizabeth 
Harrison's commenis and feel the poignancy of Susan Blow's dis- 
appointment as she came to realize the gap between her thinking and 
the meager understanding of it by her students. 

Susan Blow's intensive teaching experience in St. Louis spanned a 
period of eleven years. Never robust, these were her best years from the 
standpoint of health. They were years of tremendous achievement. When 
William Torrey Harris resigned the superintendency of the St. Louis 
Public Schools in 1880, he had the satisfaction of seeing public school 
kindergartens reach the number of fifty-eight. In these years he and 
Susan Blow had stood shoulder to shoulder in bringing an ideal into a 
reality. They were bound by ties of philosophic thought, and his adminis- 
trative support and skill helped Susan Blow carry forward her work to its 
unusual success. 
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While SuperintcnLlcnt Harris headed the St. Louis Schools, Susan Blow, 
without salary, was the controlling force in the kindergartens. This posi- 
tion she occupied despite the fact not all members of the Board of 
Education were in sympathy with the kindergarten development. From 
time to time there were efforts to place kindergartens under elementary 
grade supervisors. It was argued that by doing so the principles of the 
kindergarten would move upward into the grades. Susan Blow, practical- 
minded along with her philosophic idealism, scented a danger. She felt it 
would be the other way around: the formality of the grades would seize 
the kindergarten in its grip. No longer having Superintendent Harris to 
defend the integrity of the kindergarten, the opposition won; and in I 884 
Mary C. McCuIlough was assigned the supervision of kindergartens by the 
Board of Education. 

A year before Susan had written to Dr. Harris — their lifelong friend- 
ship continued after he left St. Louis — that she would have to curtail her 
activities because of intense fatigue. Then in the face of what she con- 
sidered a disastrous change, she resigned outright. A number of her 
staunch followers resigned with her: Laura Fisher became Director of 
Boston Public School Kindergartens; Cynthia Dozier, Supervisor of the 
New York Kindergarten Association; Mary D. Runyan, Head, Kinder- 
garten Department of Teachers College, Columbia University; Caroline 
Hart. Head, Training School of the Kindergarten Association of 
Baltimore; Harriet NieK Head, Training School Kindergarten, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Thus abruptly. St, Louis, the acknowledged fountainhead of the 
kindergarten movement, saw the close of a prestigious era. Instead of 
leadership being focused in one geographic spot, a dissemination of its 
influence was over a wide area. Less dramatically because it was gradual, 
this spread outward had always been tme as student after student, in- 
spired by Susan Blow's teaching, carried its influence to many parts of 
the United Slates. The powerful kindergarten movement centered in 
Chicago had its origin when Mrs. Harvey Putnam, under the stimulus 
of Elizabeth Peabody. prepared herself through study with Susan Blow. 
Similarly Kate Douglas Wiggin (then Kate Douglas Smith), after study- 
ing with Emma Marwedel and before undertaking her work in San 
Francisco, traveled East to consult with Susan Blow and Elizabeth Pea- 
hody. All this spelled the natural growth that results from inspired 
teaching." 



Troubled Years 

The fatiguh wmich Susan Blow had mentioned to Dr. Harri.s in 
1883 gradually settled into a debilitating illness. Her health grew steadily 

' Op. l it.. Snider and Hillikcr. aJapicd. 




worse, including eyesight so impaired that she could barely read. Illness 
and death in her immediite family further drained her strength. Her 
mother and father were no longer with her to sustain her; both had died 
in 1875. In 1880 she stayed with her brother John during the last 
months of his life. In 1884 she went to Europe to be with her sister, 
iMrs. deSmimoff, whose husband had died. In the same year she went 
to New Orleans to be with her sister, Mrs. LeBourgeois, during her 
last days before her death at the stillbirth of her fifth child. The remain- 
ing children came under the devoted care of Susan and Mrs. Wudsworth, 
her sister. 

Susan remained in St. Louis until 1888 when Laura Fisher, a good 
friend and colleague, persuaded her to accompany her to Boston to con- 
sult the neurologist. Dr. Putnam (not related to Mrs. Harvey Putnam), 
This proved to be a most fortunate decision. Dr. Putnam not only helped 
her to much improved health but also became an attentive and 
appreciative friend. 

Her illness was diagnosed as Graves' disease, with its accompaniments 
of tension and sleeplessness and marked by fluctuating periods of 
depression and activity. This continued until 1891 when she recovered ^ 
quite abruptly. A major operation, however, was necessary the following 
year from which, in spite of her years of illness, she recovered surpris- 
ingly welL At the same time Miss Fisher fell ill and had to return to her 
home in St, Louis. Mrs. Wadsworth, Susan s sister, who lived in Avon, 
New York, helped her find a home at Cazenovia where it was possible 
for the sisters to keep in close contact even though a hundred miles away. 

Combined with the effort to overcome physical illness, Susan Blow was 
still beset with the inner religious conflicts Denton Snider had noted in 
her youth. Controlled by her absorption in her kindergarten work, they 
were never really resolved. During this period of shattering personal 
problems, they became acute. In every letter to Mrs. Hitchcock, a friend, 
she spoke of her difllculty in reconciling the specifics of dogma with 
which she had been reared with the deeper interpretation of Christianity 
which she was reaching. The many comments in her letters on sermons 
she had heard (particularly those of Phillips Brooks and Canon Farrar, 
and those on the reading she had been doing) were at times in a direct 
effort to clarify her thinking. At other times, she applied the m( "e secular 
literature of great minds to her own problems. 

A letter to Mrs. Hitchcock from Boston dated December 28, 1884, is 
illustrative: 

... I am enjoying very much the opportunity of doing a great 
deal of reading. I have just finished Maurice's Thcoloj^ical Lssays 
and his Sermons on the Epistles of John. I feel in them more the 
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- power of Christian character and experience than of profound 
Thought. I cannot help but leel that the problem with which this 
age must Lira p pie is tirst whether there must not he a rcsiaic- 
mcnt ol" all Christian dogma, and it' this question is answered 
in the atllrmative then to doline the now toundation and organize 
the new thought. 

With Mr. Brooks as with Maurice the dominant thought is the 
in dwelling of the divine lite in man. He is never so earnest and 
eloquent as when he speaks of fresh infusions of divinil\- ir.lo 
humanity — he never so nearK' approaches weakness as when 
he tiies to square this view with the outward facts of Scripture 
history. One t'eels always the power of the man — the rounded 
Christian character and thoroughly healths' nature — hut I can- 
not help feeling also that he. too. needs the clearer deluiition 
for which we all must wait.'" 

This from lioston. February 22. ISS5. lo Mr. Hitchcock, evidently in 
response to one from him. is illustrative of her less directly religious 
reading: 

... I have been reading the Carlyie and Hmerson correspon- 
dence. It seems to me suggestive that in one of his latest letters 
Carlyie describes himself "as a gloomy, serious, silent, and sad 
old man ga/ing into the linal chasm of things and holding a 
dialogue nnile on both sides with Death, Judgment, and Eter- 
nit\ **; and that l*merson declares that "of step of mine taken in a 
right direction a true solution of any even the least secret there is 
naught to tell." !t has always seemed to me that Carlyie saw too 
c.\clusi\ely the "impediments" of life, whereas b'merson really 
loses power In' refusing to see them at all. I don't believe in any 
goodness which has not been achieved h\' struggle but neither 
should I d.ue to doubt what the struggle will achieved' 

While Susan Blow was struggling back to physical and spiritual health, 
events were occurring in the wider arena of her professional concerns as 
poignant in their clTcct on her as were her personal problems. A new 
age of rapid advances in science and industry was beginning to change 
the whole complex of American culture. There was less reliance on the 
Old World fc-r its traditions, its standards in the arts, its tiiorcs. A dawn- 
ing self-consciousness of its own individuality and an accompanying 
responsibility for giving it expression were felt in all fields of .American 
life. The development of an indigenous philosopliy aiul psychology was 
tlic most important in shaping American education in the years ahead. 

I^iercc had already laid the foundation in philosophy and James in 
both philosophy antl psychology. Building on tlicsc. John Dewey was 
challenging absolute idealism with instrumcntalisni and pragmatism; 
while G. Stanley Hall in psychology, by presenting the evidence of scien- 
ti^' study, questioned many of the assumptions about child nature on 

•"Susan v.. Blow lettcfs (Archives. Association for Childhood 1-ducation Inter- 
national. Washington. D. (M. 
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which the Frochclian education was based. On leaving St. Louis, Susan 
Blow had seen the immediate work to which she had given so much of 
herself pass into what she believed to be alien hands and given a direc- 
tion which she felt would spell ruin to the most important aspects of 
education for young children. She saw the very foundations upon which 
her work had been built threatened with collapse. 

Leaving St. Louis was climactic for Susan. .A sharp dividing line had 
been drawn between a portion of her life spent in a single environment 
with intensive detailed work in teaching, organizing and administrating 
kindergartens and one that was to be lived over a wide geographic area 
with lecturing, writing and organization work. Ikil even sharper was the 
dividing line between an earlier life spent largely in dcvcUfpini: the kin- 
dergarten and a later life concentrated on the herculean task of tiuiin- 
taininij what she had struggled so hard to achieve. With complete disre- 
gard of personal interests, vvith improved but far from perfect heiilth, 
Susan Blow confronted the challenge of the "new" philosophy and 
psychology, determined to defend her convictions, come what may. 

Her first step was to call a meeting of thirty kindergariners who 
shared her ardor and principles. They gathered in her home at Cazenovia 
and laid their plans. This was in I S*-)4 at the age of fifty-one and the 
beginning of a new life for Susun Blow. From then until her death 
Susan Blow was the unconquerable champion of a cause toward which 
a changing world was to become increasingly indifferent and even hostile 
at times. The two major arenas in wliich Susan Blow would wage her 
i>attles were: the International Kindergarten Union and Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

A Clash of Ideologies in IKU 

Tm- lNTi-:RNArioNAL KiNDHRCrARTr:N Union was orcanizi^d in iS92 
at Saratoga Springs. New York. A list of its first officers is indicative of 
how widespread leadership in the kindergarten movement had become: 

Prc:;idenl — Mrs. Sarah li. Cooper. San Francisco 
First Vice-President — Miss Sarah A. Stewart. Philadelphia 
Second Vice-President — Miss Luliah Fttiiiree. Boston 
Recording Secretary — Miss Mary McC ill lough. Sv Louis 
Corresponding Sec ret a r\' — Miss Caroline T. Haven. New York 
Treasurer — Nliss [:va li. Whitmorc. Chicago.'- 

While Susan Bloy was not elected to a major olfice, she served as a 
member of the Advisory Board from LS^.S to her death in 1916. 

hi the beginning it was believed that the IKU membership in general 

Proceedings of the First Report of International Kindergarten Union. Saratoga 
Springs, New York, July iS92, p. 3. 




was strongly Froebelian in philosophy and practice; however from the 
start some leaders had been turning a receptive ear to other approaches. 
This is rellected in the absence of any mention of Froebelian or any other 
system in the aims adopted at the initial meeting: 

1. To gather and disseminate knowledge of the kindergarten 
movement throughout the world 

2. To bring into active cooperation all kindergarten interests 

3. To promote the establishment of kindergartens 

4. To elevate the professional training of kindergartncrsJ ' 

The Yearbooks of Internationa! Kindergarten Union are admirable 
documents in their detailed reporting of speeches, discussions, committee 
work, personal items and business. Study of the Yeci^-books makes 
obvious the growing differences, the variations in interpretation, the 
modifications in the euigina! Froebelian methodology that v/ere taking 
place.' 

The Yearbooks portray, often dramatically, not only differences in 
point of view among the members and the ardor with which they 
defended their positions but also their efforts to find common ground 
and to minimize their differences. Zealots as many of them were, no 
matter how feelings mounted they were always courteous: they were 
always **ladies." 

Ai the 1898 meeting the differences came out sharply. Susan Blow 
was the most pc^pular speaker, "received with waving of handkerchiefs 
and enthusiastic applause" as she urged ''a closer study of Froebel, an 
introspective rather than a physiological approach to the study of chil- 
dren, empliasis on the universal rather than on the individual since 
individuality separates, and a broad culture in the humanities." 

A press notice at the time gave a more graphic account: 

The breeziest greeting of the day was that given to Miss Susan E. 
Blow. . . . ,She was armed to mow down some new-fangled no- 
tions labelleti "Progressive." and she slashed them right and left 
with bristling weapons to the delight of the convention. . . . 
She believed in the old introspection. She ridiculed the absurdities 
of mathematical measurements of psychological facts and de- 
clared that under this physiological psychology experiments with 
children became the teacher's sport. . . . She didn't object to 
looking to individual charact'^ristics. hut it was on the basis of 
what was universal, along the basis of the common humanities 
alone, that it was possible to educate the child, and it was not 
on the narrow basis of his own individual idiosyncrasies. The 
criticisms made by Miss Blow delivered with her particular 

" /hill., p. 7. 

'* Report of Fifth Annual Meeting of International Kindergarten Union, Phila- 
delphia. 1898, p. \S. 
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cniphasrs cairied the C'cinvcnlion otT its tcct, and the applause 
was long,* ' 

This newspaper account caught ixuh the major convictions and the spirit 
of the education Susan Blow was devoting her life to defend. It also 
clearly stated the main position of her increasing number of opponents — 
the inductive, scientific study of individual children from which generali- 
zations would be formulated as guides to a method of education. 

In ihe next two years when Susan Blow was unable to attend the meet- 
ings of IKU -she sent papers to be read, and each time they were loudly 
applauded. This was specially marked at the 1901 meeting when Miss 
Hart's readint^ of Susan Blow's paper was continuously interrupted by 
applause as she spoke of the Froebel "Gifts/' planned with deepest 
insight into the human soul; when she asked, "Should we leave the 
*Gifts,' because we have failed to grasp the ideal?" And when she de- 
clared, good sound dose of philosophy clears the reason . . . the 
^Gifts' appeal to the infinite thought." 

By 1903 controversy had reached the point where it seemed important 
to issue a statement setting forth the agreements and diflcrcnccs in 
philosopliy within the membership. Susan E. Blow, Alice H. Putnam 
(Mrs. Harvey Putnam) of Chicago, and Lucy Wheelock of Boston were 
appoii ied a committee in choose a committee of fifteen, including 
themselves, "to formulate contemporary kindergarten thought." 

The fifteen were chosen, and later additions brought the niombcrsliip 
to nineteen: 

Susan li. Blow Annie Laws 

Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte Mary C\ McC'ul lough 

L'anniebelle Curtis Dr, Jenny B. Merrill 

Laura Fisher Harriet Niel 

Alice E, Fitts Mrs. Mary B, i'age 

Hh/.aheth Harrison Mrs, Alice H. Putnam 

Caroline M. C, Hart Nora Smith* 

Caroline T, Haven Anna StovalP 

Patty Smith Hill Mrs. M. B. B. Lang/ettel 

Mrs. James L. Hughes Nina C. V a nde walker 

Lucy Wheeiock 

The Ct)mmittcc occupies a positron of importance in the history of 
American education under the designation. "The Committee of Nine- 
teen," The chairmanship shifted from time to t nic, but Susan E. Blow 
was its first chairman and served for many years in that capacity. 

''The Pliihulvlphia Inquirn\ Jan. 13, 1X9X (Clippini; in an old notebook, un- 
idontilicd. in Wheelock Coliciie Arcliives. IJoston >. 

Proceedings of the P.iizhth Annual ('onvcntio;i of the International Kindereaiten 
Union. Chicago, 1 90 1. 

Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Convention of the International Kindergarten 
Union, Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania, P^03. p. 3S. 

Nora Sniith resigned some lime after the appointment of the commiuee: the place 
was filled successively by Miss Stovall and Mrs, l.ang/ettel. 
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Year after year ihc Commiiicc reported, and although similarities 
continued to be emphasized, it was evident that dilTerenecs were increas- 
ing and more confidently expressed. In 1909 the differences were frankly 
acknowledged. Instead of a single report, three reports were given, one 
from each of the subdivisions into which the original Committee had 
divided: Conservative. Liberal and Liberal-ConservaUve. The soul- 
searching to which these earnest women had subjected themselves in 
coming to their decisions is indicated by the fact that lour signed both 
Liberal and Liberal-Conservative reports. 

The report was published in 1913 with a Preface by Lucy Whceloek. 
chairman of the Editing Committee, and an Introduction by Annie Laws, 
then chairman of the Committee ot Nineteen. The three reports arc 
signed by the members of the subcommittees, which have dropped the 
original names to the less definitive ones of First (Conservative), Second 
( Liberal ) and Third ( LiberaUConsci vativc) : 

i'ijst Rt'port 

Susan H. Blow. Chairman Caroline M. ('. Hart 

Maria Kraus-Boelie Laura Fisher 

Ada Mare an Hughes Marian H. B. I.ang/euel 

Alice L. Filts ^ Marriet Niel 

Mary C. McCuliough l-annicbclle Curtis 

Si.-iOfu{ Ri'port 

Patty Sn.ith Hill. C hairman Jenny B. Merrill • 
Caroline 1 . Haven Alice H. Putnam 

Mary Boomer Page Nina Vande walker 

Third Report 

Hlizabeth Harrison. C hairman 
Maria Kraus-Boelte 
Lucy Wheelock 

Besides the changes in thinking developing over the years as indicated 
in the above names given to the subcommittees, the lists suggest some- 
thing of liberalizing of the conservative view. Maria Kraus-Bocite, for 
example, signed both the third and (irst rept)rts. explaining in a footnote 
that she endorses the third report "as truly Froebclian and progressive, 
particularly in what is said of the schedule"; and in signing the lirst 
report she also adds a footnote to indicate her disagreement "witii a 
detailed program for the year and the general arrangement and decora- 
tion and opening of the kindergarten for the year." Miss Fitts adds a 
note to her signature of the lirst report that she agrees with the theory 
but "differs from its application.'' 

The Kitidci'siitrtcit, Reports of Ihc Conimitlcc of Nineteen on ihe 'I'heory and 
Practice of the Kintlcruartcn. Authori/.etl by the International Kintleryarten Union 
(Boston. New Y'ork. Chicago; Hoimhton MiHIin antl Co.. (913). 
"//m/.. pp. 2.^0. 294. .^01. 
■' Ibid., pp. IM), 
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The tnrcc reports differ widely in length and treatment. The first covers 
237 pages and is highly philosophical: the second of 61 pages is scientific 
and practical; the third is a concise statement of li mere 5 pages in the 
nature of a credo. 

The first three of the four parts into which Susan Blow's report is 
divided are theoretical and represent her interpretation of the philosophy 
upon which Frocbel formed his entire structure of the kindergarten: 

1. The Concept of the Olicili^'cinzcs (the unity of the whole 
through the relation, of its mcmhers) 

2. The Detiniiion anil Onlcr of Fducaiional Values 

3. Vhe Ge net ic-Deve lupin i: Method. 

In the fourth part of the report she describes in detail an ideal program 
for a year as based on the preceding three theoretical parts. 

Rather than attempt the practically impossible task of summarizing 
the report, even though Susan Blow provided a summary at the end of 
each part, a few excerpts will be given as illustrative of the interpretation 
of Frocbel upon which she based her teaching: 

On the Glicdj^anzes 

l-lach indivitiual human being is an incarnate paradox. He is an 
integral part of humanity. He is also ideally coexisicnsive with 
humanity. The conception of the Gliali^anzcx embodies final 
truth which may be tlialectically ticmonstrated. 

Humanity is implicit in each individual of the race. This implicit 
humanity is divine. To make the impliet divine explicit is the goal 
of education. 

On luhicntional Valinw 

The lirst great value. Rcliiiion: Religion, conccivcil as the mystic 
experience of Ciotl transcendent, immanent, and incarnate is the 
supreme educational value, , . , 

The secoiul great value. Ethics: Personal responsibility and its 
correlate of free reality, or real freedom, are the whole founda- 
tion on which our enlightened civilization sumtis: antl the voice 
of aspiring and successful man as he lives and acts in Hurope 
and America speaks ever more and more plainly the two magic 
words of enthusiasm and stability — Duty and Right. 

The third great value, Lani^iicii^c: The final objective value of 
language is that through its adumbration of the form of subject 
objectivity it points us to Ciod, in whom alone th ; *'^^rm is 
completely realized. 

The fourth great value. I mi us tries and the l^ine Arts: 

Industries: Primarily and in truth man works that his spiritual, 
tlivine essence may assume luitward form, and that he thus 
may be able to recognize his own spiritual, divine nature i;nd 
the universal being of Ciod. Whatever food, clothing and shelter 
he obtains thereby comes to him as an insignificant surplus. 

Fine Arts: Ihc imifying principle of art i">; interest in a vital 
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whole Ml works ol' ;rrt "nnist no't only Vcvcal frecdohi." 

hut musi cxhihit that organic character which r-jsults whenever 
nianifokl parts or elements are made instrumental to the mani- 
festations ot' a single meaning or purpose. 

The lilth great value is .\f(ithcnnuics: \V'e define mathematics 
as an exploration and projection not only ot" the contents of mind, 
but of the structure of mind, and therefore as a discipline of a 
completely realized self-consciousness as absolute first principle 
of the universe and towards the conception of man as duplicate 
of the divine form. 

The sixth great value. Science: While the ultimate aim of science 
cannot be realized in any dethiite time, we must be t'orever 
grateiul to this grjat discipline for the bridge it has even now 
constructed between the conception of the cosmos as an inter- 
related totality. 

On [Iw (icncfic-PfVi'lopifii: Method: 

The poini of deparlwre for all manifestations, all existence, afl 
knowledge and insiuh; is Doing, or the Deed, l-iom the Deed, 
therefore, must true education proceed; in the Deed must it 
grow; upon the Deed must it found itself. . . . All true doing 
instructs, strengthens, creates, and is itself creative. . . . Lil'e. 
deed, recognition, these are the three notes of a single chord. 
Self -activity is not only its own goal and its own standard, but 
its own met hod.-' 

In this, her supreme ciTort to expound her beliefs, as in all her writing 
and teaehii^g, four words appear again a^ key notes: unity, (illedi^anze.s, 
sell-activit\, seif-conseiousness. iJke Froehel. she makes many attempts 
at their definition. One feels, as one reads, her desperate struggle to 
clarify her meaning — at times almost amounting to despair of being 
understood. 

riie deeply religious tone of the report reflects the unity of her religious 
and educational beliefs, for Susan had tinally resolved her spiritual con- 
-•'.:ts in a passionate acceptance of Christianity. Her letters to Fanniebelle 
Curtis, her friend, show the depth of her religious commitment and its 
identity with her educational ideals; 

.■\von. November I^M)S 

My anxieties and terrors are for those uho cannot fight their 
battles. . . . There is ;i peace in realizing that we ha\e but one 
clear duty . . . fidelity to the truth as Ciod gives us to see it. 
The issues are with Him. 

C\izenovia. October 9. \')\2 

If it were not for religion 1 should be in despair about life. It is 
i^io deep mystery of the Cross which continually inspires me to 
new- elTort and stills in my heart a protest against the injustices 
of life. .So you uill kiun^' how thankful I am that you ha\e de- 
cided to become confirmed. | Susan Blow had joined the Hpisco- 
pal Chur^t..! 

'"■ IhiiL. pp. II. i:. N. lA. 27. yz, 47. .s7. ()0. (O. 137. 
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The lectures I have been wriiir.i^ on St. Paul ha\e brought nie 
interior illumination, and there are many thouiihts ami visions I 
. want to talk with you about. . . . The deepest thing into which 
1 have new vision is the meaning of the Cross. I see as never 
belorc why it is our supreme symlxM. and it gives me strength lo 
love and courage to bear.-- 

Letters to her friends also reveal how nuich the attitude of the mem- 
bers of the Com mil lee of Nineteen toward her report meant lo her. Some 
express her anxiety ove: signatures. Two Idlers written lo Fannie- 
belle Curtis before the Committee broke into subcommittees indicate 
this: 

June 15, l^^OvS (after discussing Miss Whee lock's and Miss 
Harrison's reluctance lo signj: 1 should stand tor it if 1 stood 
absolutely alone. 

October 29. 190S: 1 hope Miss Wheelock. Miss Laws, and Miss 
Harrison will sign the report. 

After the subcommittees had been formed, with Susan Blow chairman 
of the Conservative group, again she wrote lo Fannicbelle Curtis: 

June 11. 19)0 [after writing of the encouragement for the 
Conservatives after the last IKU Meeting]: \ foh a little sorry for 
the Liberals but they have gotten a little more conservative 
themselves. After a while it may be ditlieult to tell which is 
which. Miss Harrison iliil not sign because of the anti-Herbart 
and anti-free play parts of the report. Patty Hill talks about 
educational values. ! hope Miss Vandcwalker is seeing some 
things.-- 

The Liberals may "have gotten a liulc more conservative themselves** 
was what Susan no doubt fondly believed. But never would Susan become 
a little more Liberal. Hers was a faith, a belief, lo which every fiber of 
her being respomled. In it was comfort, peace after turmoil. It could not 
be lightly relincjuishetl. 

W hile few of the Froebelians .soumlcd the depths of philosophic think- 
ing cliaraclerislic of Susan Blow, many owed their allegiance lo ihe strong 
emotional appeal its religious iiualilv held for them. The account of llie 
St. Louis meeting of 1910 in the IKU >earbook is expressive of the 
sentiment that marked many of the meetings of the Union: 

■["he l^kiy Festival was a imique feature of the Convention and 
was a most delightful alTair. Over 400 kindergartners dressed in 
white, led by Miss Blow and Miss McCullough. marched around 
the beautifm I.ieilerkran/. Hall. Miss Blow was then eseoriei! lo 
;i seat of honor on the platlorm. and Miss .Mice O'Cirady took 
her place in the marching line, while all sang gaily, "AVe are 
soldiers of the PVoebcl Guard/' It was nioM impressive io watch 
those who might be called the generals and the captains of the 

***I.eiters from Susan P". Plow lo Fanniebelle Ciiiiis (.Archives. Association lor 
Childhood 1-dikaiion Inteinaiional, Washington. 1). C'.i. 
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'Xiuarclr* siuc by side -with the yoLini; \ohintecrs, ail hearts 
thrillini: together. After the mareh cvcr\'one sat upon the lloor, 
torming three eon ecn trie eirelcs around the large halL At the 
tirst sound o\ the eornct all was quiet, and Mrs. Annie H. Choiscl 
who. as a ehild. had been in the first kindergarten class taught 
by Miss Blow and who is now a teaeher in the Blow School, 
sang ill a clear, beautiuil voice. /)/V It'ia /ir lun Rhcinr^ 

One of the highlights in the history of the IKU was 'The Frocbcl 
Pilgriniagc'* in I'^^ll. l.ucy Whcckick chaired the coniniittec on the 
"Pilgrimage" and niadc licr report on it at the 19! 2 meeting of the Union. 
She said that the Pilgrimage had been planned to give American kindcr- 
gartncrs opportunity to meet other disciples of Frocbcl and to do honor 
at his grave. Hvcry section of the United States was represented among the 
seventy Pilgrims. In Cicrmany the number had been increased to ninety 
by representatives from European countries. 

Miss Whcelock told how the Pilgrims came in touch with leaders in 
Edinburgh. London. Paris. Munich. Heidelberg, and Eisenach. She men- 
tioned, in particular, the Deiasclwr I-'rochcl Vcrband, a federation of 
sixty-eight ditVcrent societies exercising leadership in German education; 
the exhibits of kindergarten work in Frankfort. Heidelberg, Dresden. 
Berlin, and the London Frocbcl Society on Bloomsbury Square; the 
Union FaniiUale with its social settlement kindergarten in Paris. 

Miss W hcelock closed her report with a description of what was to 
her and. no doubt, to the rest o^ the Pilgrims the outstanding event: 

But the great day of the feast was August (> when re pies optatives 
from Clermany. Sweden. Russia. Denmark. France. i*ngland. 
Scotland, antl America stood together in Schweinau to pay trib- 
ute to Froebel's memory. With wreaths of laurel, emblems of 
victory, and (he fair Howers he lovetl. \i I lagers and Nisitors cov- 
ered the grave. In the silence after the inipressiNc service one 
could almost hear the voice of Middendorf t friend and co- 
vvoiker of F-roebel| speaking: 

'i-roebel sleeps not. He lives in the minds of those in 
whom he has awakened a striving like his own." 

.May the I-'roehel Pilgriniage contribute in some degree to such 
ininiortalityl 

Blow and Hill at Teachers College, Columbia University 

DUKINC ALL mis PriKIOI) OI' IM'M-NDINC; MLR IMULOSOPvJY IN THH 

International Kindergarten Union. Susan Blow from 1X96 until the year 
of her death lost no opportunity to carry her message throughout the 
United States. In single lectures and consecutive courses in Washing- 
ton. D. C. Baltimore. Cliieago. Pittsbuvgh, BuiTalo. and even in Toronlo. 

•' ProcceilinLis of the Seventeenth Annual Mectint: of the lniei nation;jl Kinderuailon 
Union. St. Louis. I^^IO. p, 

•"' ProeeediiiLis of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the International Kindcigaiien 
Union, Des Moines, Iowa. 1912. p. 77. 
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Canada, she promulgated ihc teachings of Froebcl. Everywhere the' 
depth of her thinking, her eonvielion, her enthusiasm stimulated a warm 
response in her audienee. But at Teaehers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, she met the challenge in open lecture with Patty Smith Hill, her 
powerful opponent in the Committee of Nineteen, 

Mary D. Runyan had been the kindergartiier at Teachers College since 
she left the St. Louis Public Schools with Susan Blow in 18S4. From 
1S96 Susan Blow had given a series of lectures at Teachers College. 
Together they had made the College another stronghold in the prepara- 
tion of Frocbelian kindergartners. 

Much of the success of Dean James Earl RussclTs administration of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was due to his unfailing con- 
tklenee in the open conflict of honest minds in the pursuit of truth. He 
searched for faculty members of divergent points of view. Aware of two 
major opposing views in the kindergarten field, with his own institution 
strongly entrenched on one side of the argument, he decided that the 
other side. too. must be heard, Having in Susan Blow the acknowledged 
leader of the Frocbclians. he appointed Patty Smitii Hill, this young 
Southern innovator rapidly becoming a leader amoniz the advocates of 
the "new" approach,- to come to Teachers College and have Blow and 
Hill battle out their dilTcrcnccs,' ' 

In proceeding on this bold course in faculty sclc:tion. Dean Russell 
never acted rashly. Characteristically, his first invitation to Patty Smith 
Hill was for a two-week period only. He slunvcd his sagacity, too, in the 
topic, "New Trends in Kindergarten Education," which he had selected 
for the series of ten lectures for Patty Smith Hill to give precedin-i the 
Blow and Hi)! lectures. He was not disappointed. From the first to the 
last meeting the large lecture roorfi in Thompson Hall was crowded to 
the doors. 

Tactfully beginning with "The Use of FrocbeKs 'Gifts' and Outside 
Vhuerial," the area in which the greatest modifications in the Frocbelian 
kindergarten were under way. Miss Hill made increasing contrasts 
between the old and the new as the ten lectures progressed. Finally, in 
the last lecture. "The Signiticance of Progress and Conservatism in the 
Kindergarten," she forcefully made a ease for her point of view. 

Bui the jointly given course wa;. indeed to be a supreme test for both 
Miss Blow and Miss Hill, for Professor John .Angus VhicVanncl, iicad 
of the Kindergarten Department, Irickcd by Dean Russell, asked nothing 

•*'M. Charlotte JaninuT. "Patty Smith Hill ami Reform of the American Kimler- 
yartcn" (a Doctor of I!ducation Dissertation. I'eachers Colleuc. Columbia Univer- 
sity, p. ^)7. 




less than that they give a course jointly. The course was given, shared 
as planned : 
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Work and Play in the Kindergarten Miss Hill 
Representative and Experimental Play 

in the Kindergarten Miss Hill 
The Place and Limitation of Domestic 

Work in the Kindergarten Miss Hill 

Kindergarten Music Miss Hill 

Rhythm in the Kindergarten Miss Hill 

I he Free Play Program Miss Blow 

Ideals in the Kindergarten Miss Hill 

The Herbaitian Program Miss Blow 

1 he Mi\ed Program Miss Blow 
The Relation of Nature Study, Art, 

and Dramatic Expression NlissHili 

The Froebelian Program Miss Blow 
Some Tendencies in Kindergarten Prourams Miss Hill 

A Path-Breaking Idea ^ ^ Miss Blow 

The Educational Value of Humor Miss Hill 

All the most controversial issues of kindergarten education of the time 
were brought to the surface, attacked and defended by these two fearless 
and vigorous minds. The major issues were: 

1 , Opposing interpretations of work and play 

2, Hcrbanian theories of interest and apperception 

3, The relative merits of free and directed play. 

They sat in on each other's lectures, participated with the students 
in their discussions, lived in the same hotel, and in the evenings talked 
over and planned their 'ecturcs together. Later, Miss Hill commented, 
'"It^ a wonder the class survived!"" Probably her good-natured sense of 
humor as exhibited in the choice of topic for the closing lecture had no 
little to do with the success of the venture. That the students not only 
survived but thrived on the confrontation was indicated by their 
enthusiasm. 

From 1905 to 1909 Susan E, Blow and Patty Smith Hill continued to 
give courses together. It gradually became evident that in spite of the 
respect the students had for her profound philosophical thinkin iz. Miss 
Blow was losing ground, Susan herself was aware of this and^it was 
shown in occasional allusions in letters to her close friends. The following 
are excerpts from letters to Fanniebelle Curtis: 

Undated: 

Am I wasting my time at Tei., hers Collego.^ 

What do you think of the plans at Teachers College? I am think- 
ing some pretty serious thoughts, and you wilf have to help 
hard to make me feel it is righi to stay there. 

I hid., p, 100, 
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I ai?r fifidinii ii sinipk jni;=o:r>,ihlc lo ^jcl the clriss \\ C, uva^n- - 
ccivc 1' roc hoi's ideal beeaiise they nearly all have the idea that 
1 am standi ni: lor a lormal, arbitrary, and iinpsychoiogical pro- 
cedure, 

June 15, 19()S: What \vc need now is a youni: leader. Anything 
I can say now or hereafter will he disposed ot not by meeting it 
with agreement or disagreetnent hut simply by depreciating it 
with the siatenienl. "Miss Hknv is old/* So our young Froebel- 
ians must rise in their might I 

Ni^r was it easy for Patty Smith Hill. But Patty had the advantage of 
youlh, a ready wit. charm, and above all that frccdoai from dogmatism 
that gave credence to her frequent statement thai she did not have the 
an.^wers hut was seeking ihcm. 

^'ears later at the nicinortal services for Susan H, Blow held at ihc 
Iniernalional Kindergarten b'idon Annual Meeting in Cleveland in 1916, 
Patty Smith Hill in paying her tribute recalled those days at Teachers 
College, Columbia University: 

I he highest trilnite 1 can pay to the talents and nobility of this 
great leader is. that through ail those duys ot "friendly war- 
fare." never an unfriendly word or act passed between us, I 
look hack upon those rich days with genuine pleasure and grati- 
tude, for I learned much Irom her by her keen criticism and by 
her generous attitude toward an opponent many years her junior. 

At the closing class hour, when Miss IMow and 1 were bidding 
farewell to the class we had taught in Ckmmion. one of the 
class rose to speak for herself arui her classmates. sa\'ing thai 
the greatest thing they had learned from the semester's work 
was that women holdinu diametrically opposed views could work 
together with mutual respect, fair play, and friendliness.- ' 

Truly a fine tribute, only possible from one large-souled person to 
another! Hut one wonders if Patty knew that under the disciplined self- 
control of Susan there was ihc deep hurt of one who saw the cause for 
which she had spent her life, the phik>sophy to which she had given her 
unshaken loyally, go down in her closing years before a new era in which 
idealism was to give wa.y lo red ism aiul faith to experinientation, 

Iiiterpretinp in Writing 

\Vi in Ai.i. Susan Bi.ow^s i.i c i urinc. and i uavki.inc; suk srii.i. i ound 
lime to write. Li//ie Lee Kirk of St. Louis has compiled a bibliography 
by and about her. There are I OK pieces hy her and 231 about lier, The 
contrast between the two niajor periods of her professional life is relleeted 

'^<Jp. lit.. lUow. Letters to l anniehcilc ( ':ir(ts, 

IMocceilings of the I weniy-tliird Anmiiii Mectini: of the ln»ern:jn'oniil fCinder- 
garton Union. Clcvchind. Ohio. May M>U). pp. 1 13-1 U. 

" I.i/./ie l ee Kirk, A Hihiiography of Materinis hy and Ah mjI Susan Mi/ahcth H\o\\ 
i Hoard of hitlncation. Si. I.onis. )'H>M. 
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in Miss Kirk's list. During: liic Si. [-tuiis period Iilt wriiing was coilfufccl 
almost LMilirely [o annual rept^rts tt^ [he Board HdiiL'alitni and lo llic 
nialcrials she prepared t\^r siiidents and leaeliers. All lier Inu^ks. as well 
as the hulk of her journal arlieles. were produeed during the second 
period. Six major books were produeed: 

IS^U: A Simly of Di\tu<\ New York and 1 ondoii: Ci. V. Puiiuini 
Sons. 

IS'-M: S\}}ihoUc luitn itdon, a Conuncntitry en I-^nwhcl's Moi/wr 

/'/(/v. New York: D. .Appleion ;uul Co. 
IS'-^^: M(>!!iH'\ itthi Connncntitrics of I-'ricihiih i^rochcVs 

Moilwr riay. Nev^. N'ork: D. Applcton and Co. 
1S9.S: .SV/i.cv a/ul .\fu\ic of Friahicfi Frochcrs \foilu'r rhty. 

New York: D. Applcton and Co. 
lSy9: Letters to a Mother on the Philosoi^hy of Froehei New 

York: D. .Applcton and Co. 
l^MIS: I'MueiUiotuil issues in the Kimieri^dnen. New York: D. 

.Applcton and Co. 

.•\s early as ISS.S William Torrey Harris suiigesled that Susan Blow 
prepare for puhlieation the lectures on ihc Divine Comedy she had given 
to her advanced St. Louis elasses. She expressed reluctanee ajipear 
in print on so epie a theme, hut her friends linally persuaded her to 
undertake the task. 

As Susan i^low brings tuit the identity she feels ftK Dante's interpreta- 
tion of Cliristianity with that of Frocbel's pliik^sophy, one can readily 
see the hold that Dante had on her and other thoughtful Froebelians. 
.At times she even introduces Froebelian concepts in her expositiiMi of 
Dante: 

Cioti is .\e!f-aetivity: man is matic in His image: [lencc. all that 
is acli\c rejt^iccs the stuil; all that is passive palls upon it. 
Ihrtuigh feeling he (man) rises into thought, and linalh' ex- 
presses the et^nereie unity oi thtuii^ht and feeling in tlie acts iW 
conscituis will. 

In the tM'ganie relationship oi the individual io the social u/;r;/i- 
is grtuinded the possiliilily o\ spiritual tle^elopmen^ 
1 he ascending insights of Paiatli^e are ( kuI in ihc universe- - 
Ciod in lf)e indiviLhial each indivitlual in c\ery oiher .ill indi- 
viduals in Ciod ... in (iod we live and nunc and ha\e our 
being. 

i^he parallel is fundamental, I't^r in the Divitiv Cotncdy is found in noblest 
cxprcssiiMi the heart of FriK^xi's aim of edu,calion — the ascent of man 
ti^ the Absi^lute, t(^ Ciod. 

riiat so mueb of her writing should deal with NUuher Play is indica- 
tive of Susan lilow's preference for these materials cner and above the 
*'Ciifts" and "OecupatitMis." This is tt^ be expected, sinec the direct social 

''Susan H. Hlow. A Siudv of pantc (New York and I cnKlc^n: (i. W I'utnian Sons. 

is«)ni. pp. 
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and ethical iiuj-^iicaiions ofMoi'ncr Phi\ wohIlI make a pavvcrlnl appeal 
to her phiK^sophieal temperaiucni . Moreover, she sha»eil f-roebei's deep 
feeliiii; for ?nipvM-iaiiee of iiunherhood. for far-reaehiiiLi efTeeis of early 
relations between mother ami ehiki. ami for supplementary roles of 
mother and teacher in a ehikl's education. She writes: 

f'rocbel uoiild leain lioin nioifiers and their instinctive wit; he 
would lift this to self-consciousness, and they would learn from 
him. 

.Mi>fnH'\ iuui (\ftti:ncti!((ru'\. At'/z^.v (ttul Mu\ic and l.cftrrs a .\!i)f/u'r 
contaiii translations of the f-roebeiian sones and iianies of his original 
Mifthcr PUiy. some by Susan Ulow and some by other kinderiiartners. 
students, writers and musicians, hi addition, the firsi contains l^ack- 
Liround material on Frocbd's jMiih^sophy and method. The sectxhl is a 
collection ol' the materials to be used with children, a children's hook. 
'!'he I Inn/ is a simpler version o\' the first and. as the title indicates, is 
intended for mothers. The iiHath. Symbolic I\(luc(iii<)n. is the most 
theoretical of the four dealing with the Mother Play and is generally 
considered Susan Blow's best interjuctation of rroebel, 

luliuafional l.\.\uc\ in flic Kifhlcr[:cincn, the last complete book Susan 
Mlow wrote, is very LlitlerciH (loiv her other b(n>ks. Instead of expressing 
her con\ictions ov interpreting fM-oebel. she is eontro\ersia!. facing 
squarely up to the issues di\iiling the world of childhood education, 
Hcrbariianisnt. free play, the tuctiiodical treatment of literature, (he 
industriali/.ation and socialization of the school — she describes them all 
witli objecti\ ity. and with the strength of a keen and analytical mind she 
disposes of them with impeccable logic 

Susan [^lov>'s books were not written without the diuibts and struggles 
of a modest wiijcr hoKling the highest standards of craftsmanship. This 
.s evident in letters to her friends, particularly to Dr. arris for wIumu 
she maintained thrtnighout life the respect a student would have for a 
revered teacher. On October \ (). \ ^^)]. she wrote him. "You must know 
me well cnougii to be sure that I can never be hurt but only iirateful no 
mauer what you tell me abi)ut my work." On January 20. 1S92. "I 
am getting the feeling J JiaJ in St. I.tiuis that J can only work freely when 
I know you will tell mc when I go wron:i." ' 

M(>t!iH'\ and Ci}ninjcntaric\, which invobei.1 cpiite a few writers, was 
particularly problematic. Humor, rare with Susan. ,eems to have come 
to her aid as she wvoic Dr. I hirris on April 13. 1 S9:v 

■'Susan hi. MIow. \ti)tt<)cs und ConinicnidficK ,>t f-'n\ t{n'rfi { rDt hrl'.^- Mi^tlu r PUw 
< New York: I). .Applet on Co., lS').s 1. p. 25. 

'Susan I-. Hlow. IcUcrs to William T. Ilaiiis * .\ichi\».'s. Associaiton tor ('hild- 
hood I-Mucation Intci national. \Vasliini:ton, IX C i. 
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Mottoes and Commentaries is beginning to assume in my imag- 
ination the shape of one of those monsters in the fairy tales to 
whom afflicted kings have to throw all their dearest possessions. 
I have thrown into its maw all my time and strength, all the books 
I've wanted to read, all my friendly correspondence, all my new 
summer clothes, and saddest of all — all my manners.-"' 

It was the mature Susan E. Blow of her fifties and sixties who found 
fruition for all her anxious searching through her writing. Probing the 
depths she clarified her thinking, and in finding expression for her ideas 
she experienced emotion that often amounted to ecstacy. 

Tributes and Gratifications 

Susan E. Blow was no lonely dweller among the stars. Much 
as the world of ideas was her natural habitat, she craved human com- 
panionship and was most appreciative of kindness shown her. At one 
time, a group sent her a bunch of red roses and she insisted, although ill, 
on writing a personal note to each member. Her letters often mention 
gratitude for little personal favors; similarly, she took time to find little 
gifts for her friends. However, two efforts to pay her tribute were declined. 

One was the desire of the St. Louis kindergartners to honor Susan with 
an award. Evidently the suggestion or the leadership came from Mary C. 
McCuIlough. Susan, still smarting under the hurt of giving up her be- 
loved work in St. Louis, wrote on April 15, 1890, an appealing letter to 
Mrs. Hitchcock imploring her to forestall the plan.-^'' 

Susan's refusal of the second effort to pay her tribute was in a very 
different tone. Due to her generosity, professional and personal, Susan's 
last years were spent, not in want, but in circumstances far removed from 
the wealth to which she had been accustomed. There was a movement 
in St. Louis, led by Mr. Solden who had succeeded William Torrey Harris 
as Superintendent of St. Louis Public Schools, to make a financial grant 
to Susan in honor of her work in St. Louis. Likely Mrs. Hitchcock had 
been asked to prepare Susan for this honor. Susan wrote the following 
to her: 

New York. April 12. 1908 

... it has always been a great pleasure to me to feel that I had 
given something to my country. I should lose this feeling if I 
accepted what Mr. Solden's letter proposes. It was. however, 
very kind of him to write it. and I can appreciate the kindness 
even though I may not wish (in case it were ever offered) to 
accept the gift. 

Ihid. 

Susan E. Blow, Letter to Mrs. Hitchcock (Archives. Association for Childhood 
Education Irvtemational, Washington. D. C). 
•'^ Ibid. 
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Her wishes were honored. Susan's roots were deep in St. Louis and these 
tokens of regard must have been comforting to her. 

It must also have been gratifying to know the acclaim given to 
St. Louis as the first city to establish kindergartens as part of the public 
school system, and to her as its first kindergartner. She bad the pleasure, 
too, of seeing the extension of publicly supported kindergartens in the 
I880's into Indiana and Illinois through Dr. William N. Hailmann and 
his wife, Eudora; through Colonel Francis W. Parker in Cook County, 
Illinois; in California through Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, Mrs. Leland 
Stanford, Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst and Professor John Swett; of seeing in 
this same decade three other states, Vermont, Indiana and Connecticut, 
pass legislation making the establishment of public school kindergartens 
permissive.*^ She was to see, too, the National Education Association 
take up the cudgels for the kindergarten when, in 1891 at the Toronto 
meeting, the resolution was passed recommending that the different 
states secure the necessary legislation to enable communities to support 
kindergartens at public expense. 

A tremendous impetus was given kindergartens by the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago, 1893. Nina Vandewalker estimated that the 
unification stimulated by the preparation for the Exposition brought 
advances that ten years of effort could not have accomplished. In the 
report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education for 1897-98, 189 cities 
of over 8,000 population were named as maintaining public school 
kindergartens, a figure said by the Commissioner to be much lower than 
the actual number due to difficulty in getting statistical information.^" 

There was a special reason for Susan Blow to take pride in the 
St. Louis Fair in 1904. With administrative foresight Superintendent 
Solden, when the Exposition was over, purchased a goodly amount of 
the exhibited materials to make the beginning of an educational museum 
for the public schools of St. Louis, the world's first school audio-visual 
department. He made sure of the effective use of these materials by 
appointing a capable and imaginative teacher. Miss Amelia Meissner, 
curator of the school museum. Under the slogan, "Bring the world to the 
child,'' artifacts from all parts of the world widened the horizons of 
the children. When the Educational Museum's name was changed to 
Division of Audio-visual Education, it was firmly established as a service 
center for children and teachers. Over more than a half century of 
existence there have been but two directors. Miss Meissner and Miss 
Elizabeth Goltermari, the latter having retired in 1970, They had worked 

■'"'Nina C. Vandewalker, The Kintlcri^arten in Atncrivun Education (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1908), p. 194. 

pp. 194. 195. 
'Ub'uL, p. 194. 
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continuously to enrich the services to meet the changing needs of St 
Louis' boys and girls." 

Susan's early fears that articulating the kindergarten with the grades 
might resuU in formalizing the kindergarten by pressure from above may 
have been somewhat allayed by Mr. T. E. Spencer, Principal of the 
Irving School of St, Louis. He placed the first chairs and tables in the 
primary rooms, '^getting children unscrewed from the floor," he said. 
Moreover, he added a piano to the first-grade room to aid children in the 
singing movements and the creative dance begun in the kindergarten.*- 

In the last years of her life, those battling years, Susan Blow missed 
the advice and support of her good friend, William Torrey Harris. He 
died in 1909, leaving Susan without his help during sonie of the most 
important professional controversies of her life. In the tribute she paid 
to him at the IKU Convention in St. Louis, April 27, 1910, she spoke 
unreservedly of some of the great moments of her life which she owed 
to him. Of her attendance at his lectures on Speculative Philosophy, she 
said, "He kindled a light which revealed Idealism and delivered it from 
Solipsism." She spoke of the afternoon when she found that he and she 
had been similarly inspired by Froebel, 'That afternoon was the most 
solemn and resplendent in my whole life. ... I beheld Eternal Reality 
. . ." Speaking of the debt of the kindergarten to Harris, she said, "He 
helped us see the wonderful circle of self-activity glowing as feeling, 
shining as intellect, and revolving as will.'' ' * 

On February 14, 1916, Susan Blow wrote to Fanniebelle Curtis: "It 
has been a very hard winter on every one who cares for the kindergarten. 
Let us try to hope that out of the depths we shall emerge into clearer 
light and heightened energy.'' On the day that this letter was written 
she delivered her last lecture. With her love of Dante it was most fitting 
this last effort should be Parculiso. As her friend Laura Fisher wrote 
of it, "It was as if she had begun her ascent into the empyrean." On 
March 26, 1916, she died. After the Paradiso she had one more of a 
series of lectures to give for the Graduate School of the New York 
Kindergarten Association. Someone else read it for her. 

It would be interesting to know if in those last years of her life Susan 
Blow ever speculated that a quarter of a century later the leaders of the 
educational philosophy that was supplanting hers would be faced with 

Elizabeth Goltermtin interview with the writer, 1967. 
Ibid. 

Excerpts from "The Services of Dr. VVm. T. Harris to the Kindergarten," tribute 
by Susan E. Blow. Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Inteinational 
Kindergarten Union, 1910. pp. 123-143. 

Of), cit., Blow Letters (Archives, Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, Washington, D. C). 

Op. cit., Fisher, Pioneers of the Kinderi^arten, p. 202. 
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the same harassment she was suffering; that they would see still another 
philosophy challenging theirs; and that, most poignant, they would real- 
ize as she had that their followers in practice lagged far behind in 
philosophical understanding. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin well expressed the contribution of this brave, 
idealistic spirit animated by depth of insight ard faith: 

Harris and Blow made St. Louis the best exposition of large 
public school kindergartens that the United States has ever seen. 
vSt. Louis was an electric fountain of influence. The metaphysical 
side of Frocbcl's philosophy was more developed there than any- 
where else. Complete devotion to the work and enthusiasm that 
was unequalled anywhere tmtil we later handed on the torch 
iri San Francisco and from there up and down the Pacific coast. 
. . . Miss Susan Blow was an imperishable ideal for mc from the 
time I first met her until she died in 1916. She was a vital force, 
at once intellectual and spiritual. Enthusiasm and magnetism 
issued from her in a veritable flood, if those who heard her had 
the trained intelligence and an understanding heart. 



•"Kate Douglas Wiggin, Afv Garden of Mvmor\ (Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton MiminCo., 1923). p. 132. 
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KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN (1856-1923) 
Creative Teaching and Writing 

A Creative Artist 

Reminiscing about women who had done so much to establish 
the rights of young children in our land, Winifred Bain,* herself a leader 
in the generation following them, remarked in her discerning way: "They 
all charmed men; they all managed men; but men never married them." 
Kate Douglas Wiggin was the exception. She most certainly charmed 
men and managed them, the latter too adroitly to be obvious; she did 
marry twice and both times with happiness. 

Kate Douglas VViggin's life was identified with all degrees of human 
deprivation and affluence. In early years she knew the financial strug- 
gles that so often beset the well-born, well-educated but economically 
limited families in our society. In young adulthood she identified herself 
with the most deprived inhabitants of city slums through her work in the 
Silver Street Kindergarten of San Francisco. And in later years, with both 
wealth and fame of her own, she was often the center of admiring groups 
in the highest ranks of social, intellectual and artistic life in Europe and 
America. Her passion was life in all its forms with no distinction of high 
and low. Her love embraced all humanity, regardless of kind or degree, 
and extended to all living creatures. 

The professional beginnings of Kate Douglas Wiggin — who was born 
in Calais, Maine, in 1856 and died in Harrow, England, in 1923 — 
synchronized with the mature professional life of both Elizabeth Peabody 
and Susan Blow; and of both she sought guidance when she launched on 
her career as a kindergartner. 

From most people the name Kate Douglas Wiggin brings the im- 
mediate response, Rebecca of Sunnyhrook Farm or The Birds* Christmas 
Carol. While it is true her popularity as a writer generally overshadows 
her contributions as an educator, the latter were substantial and inter- 
woven with her productivity as a writer. In both she was the creative 
arti-st> and much of her writing was either for or about children or for 
teachers. Whether in story form or in essays interpreting Froebel, her 

* Winifred E. Bain, former President of Wheelock College. Boston, had signifi- 
cant and varied leadership roles in IKU and the Association over the years. 
** She is referred to as Kate Douglas Wiggin throughout the text despite the fact 
that her maiden name was Smith, and Riggs by a second marriage. 
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writing reveals the same sensitivity to people as characterized her 
leaching. 

A considerable amount in the present chapter has been drawn from 
nhese sources: the autobiography, My Garden of Memory,^ her work 
completed just before her death in 1923; Kate Douglas Wiggin as Her 
Sister Knew Herr by Nora Archibald Smith and published two years 
after Kate's death; Yours with Love, Kate;^ in 1952, and Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, the Little School Teacher ^ in 1958, both by Miriam Mason. 

Joyous Childhood: Roots of a Creative Future 

Kate and Nora were proud of their heritage, each beginning 
her biographical book with considerable detail about both sides of the 
family. Both families dated from the beginning of New England and 
were active in its building. As in Elizabeth Peabody's family, on the 
mother's side the tales were more of adventure, the Indian wars and the 
Revolution; on the father's side, the accounts were more of civic and 
professional service. 

Robert N. Smith, the father, was a lawyer. Kate had a dim remem- 
brance of him when he took leave for Philadelphia where he died when 
Kate was three. The mother lived until she was ninety-two and actively 
shared in her children's lives at all stages. She married Dr. Albion 
Bradbury, beloved physician of the countryside, when Kate was seven. 
The family lived for a short time in Portland, Maine, and then moved 
to Mollis, Maine, near the Saco River where the children put down their 
roots. Although they lived in many other places in the course of their 
lives, they regarded Mollis as home and eventually returned to it. Mollis 
became the setting of many of Kate's stories. 

Philip was born in Mollis and the three children shared their early 
years there. It was a good life. The biographical books give many inci- 
dents illustrative of the kind of life one would wish for all children. The 
memories of the richness of her early years were a determining influence 
in Kate's desire to bring a good life to as many children as possible. As 
she said in an interview, "Those are the years that count most ... the 
first ten years, in the stocking of our memories and the development of 
our imaginations, in the growing of all those long roots out of which 
springs real life — these do more for us than all the rest.'' 

' Kale Douglas Wiggin, M\ Garden of Memory, An Au(obio^raph\' (Boston and 
New York: Hoiiyhton Mifflin and Co., 1923). 

- Nora A. Smith, Kate Douglas Wiggin as Her Sister Knew Her (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Miminand Co.. 1925). 

Miriam Mason, Yours with Love, Kate (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
and Co., The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1952). 

' , Kate Douglas WiQf^in, the Littk' School Teacher (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 

MerrillCo., Inc, 1958). 
Op. cit.. Smith, p. 15. 
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Dr. Bradbury had made a froggery by damming part of the brook. 
The children spent many hours there — they had named the frogs — 
waiting for the polliwogs to grow legs. As Kate listened to the deep bass 
of the bull frogs, she decided to teach them to sing and developed a frog 
choir. Then there was the lamb that Dr. Bradbury had agreed to buy, 
after much pleading on the children's part, even though he thought 
the price, a dollar and a quarter, much too high. Kate conceived the idea 
of tying a white curtain under his chin and taking him out to pasture in 
order that bugs would drop into the bag and then be taken home to be 
nursed in "the bug hospital." Unfortunately the lamb had many mis- 
adventures, at one time having its tail drop off after being frozen and 
finally coming to an untimely end by choking itself in a rope. On this 
sad occasion Kate wrote in her diary — one that she had kept only a few 
months and never really developed — "He cost a dollar and a quarter and 
only lived two months!" ^ 

The days had many farm chores — cooking, baking, cleaning, collecting 
eggs, going for the milk, sewing and mending. There were daily prayers 
and family Bible reading and attending meeting in the old Congregational 
Church that Kate, later, was to make famous in her tender Christmas 
love story. The Peahociy Pew/ All shared in the activities, each member 
of the family carrying his responsibilities — chubby little Nora, Kate tells 
us, always toddling behind her, insisting on participating even beyond 
her strength. 

After Kate had spent a few days at the village school, Dr! Bradbury 
decided that he had better take over the children's education. Kate, 
being the eldest, received the most direct instruction, she in turn pass- 
ing on her new learning to Nora, and Nora to Philip. One of Kate's 
contributions to the home school was the compilation of a dictionary 
complete with full title page: 

THE DOLL'S DICTIONARY 
SMITH'S SPEAKER AND DEFINER 
HoIIis 

Entered According to Act of Congress 
1864 

She was eight at the time."^ 

Though often interrupted in the midst of a lesson by a sick call, the 
good doctor's efforts were effective judged by the later success of his 
pupils. All went well with Kate except in arithmetic. She could not 

"' Op. cit., Wiggin. p. 26. 

' Kate Douglas Wit;gin. The Pvahodx Pc\\\ A Christmas Romance of a Count rv 
Church (Boston and New York: Houchlon Mifllinand Co., 1970). 
''Op. cit.. Smith, p. 21. 
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understand why 6x7 shouldn't be 67. In her diary she asked, "What 
good are multiplication tables? They don't make people happy, rich, 
heroes." These criteria, particularly the first, would seem to have 
determined many of Kate's activities throughout her life. 

Hunger for companionship of their peers finally sent the children to 
the village school. Much of it was a dreary experience in bare, ugly 
rooms, severe teachers seated on high platforms and uninspiring teaching. 
No doubt this school was the prototype of the one in which the Rebecca 
of Rebecca of Sunnyhrook Farm was Kate suffering throughout. Kate 
insisted that in her books she used the settings she knew but never repro- 
duced the people. However, a lot of Kate herself is in Rebecca. 

The children were far from dependent on formal schooling for their 
education. They took care of it largely themselves through their eagerness 
to learn from whomever or whatever came their way. Willingly at the 
direction of her Sunday School teacher, Kate read a chapter of the Bible 
every day and Nora followed her lead, as usual. She and Nora had taught 
themselves to read and hungrily devoured the contents of the books from 
a dark brown bookshelf, reading many of them again and again. There 
were the fat, green, single-volume Shakespeare: the plum-colored Dick- 
ens grown limp with handling; and a miscellany of other books accumu- 
lating over the years in a family of readers. Scottish Chiefs, Don Quixote, 
Arabian Nights, Thaddeus of Warsaw, Undine, The Martyrs of Spain, 
Gulliver's Travels, Thackeray, B. T. Barnum, Kingsley, George Sand, 
Edgeworth rubbed shoulders in utter disregard for affinity or relation- 
ship. But they were infinitely satisfying to the curiosity of two little girls 
eager to step into unknown worlds. 

Dickens was a favorite with Kate and she read his stories many times 
over. Imagine her excitement when she heard the great Charles Dickens 
was coming to Portland! If she could only see him! It was decided that 
Mrs. Bradbury should attend his lecture in Portland but that Kate was 
too young for such adult fare, especially considering the high cost of the 
tickets. However, as a special treat she would accompany her mother to 
Portland and then the next day to Charlestown to visit cousins. 

However, as they were leaving Portland the next morning after the 
lecture — Kate had been put to bed before her mother left for the lecture, 
had made an unsuccessful attempt to sneak off to the lecture hall by 
herself — she noticed a crowd gathering around a distinguished-looking 
gentleman standing on the station platform. Having seen pictures of him, 

'Kate Douglas Wiggin, Rebecca of Sunnyhrook Farm (New York: Grossett and 
Diinlap, 1903). 
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Kate was sure that it was Charles Dickens. But he did not board the 
coach in which Kate and her mother were sitting. This was too much for 
Kate. She must get close to him. 

After a little hesitancy, Kate mustered her courage to ask her mother 
if she might explore the other coaches. Soon Kate located her hero seated 
with another man. She found a convenient seat facing Dickens, and she 
sat and gazed. To her delight, the man seated with Dickens left the coach 
and Kate quickly moved into the vacant seat. The famous author and the 
child fell into conversation (on Kate's initiative, of course), and about 
his books. It certainly must have been a surprise to Dickens to find in this 
benighted country, this unliterary America as he was later to describe it, 
a little girl familiar in every detail with every beloved character in his 
books and truly appreciative of his genius. 

Looking back on the influence Dickens had on her, Kate wrote in her 
autobiography: ''He had his literary weaknesses, 1 suppose, though faith- 
ful love will always blind me to them, but they are all dear, big, attractive 
ones, virtues grown a bit wild and rank.""' Certainly there is much of 
Dickens in the sympathetic way, and yet with a light touch of humor, that 
Kate brings her characters to life. This is particularly true when dealing 
with the poor and lowly — the Ruggles family in The Birds' Christmas 
Carol and of Patsy in The Story of Patsy, so reminiscent of the 
Cratchetts and Little Tim.'- 

Another childhood incident that had a profound effect on Kate was 
the death of Lincoln when she was twelve. Except for the leaving and 
returning of soldiers, the village of Mollis was remote from the scenes 
of the Civil War. But when the news of Lincoln's death came to Hollis, 
Kate found herself part of a grief-stricken community. As she listened 
to the stories of Lincoln's life which overshadowed all other conversation, 
for the first time Kate seemed to have found a hero outside the realm of 
literature. One judges from her account of what this meant to her that 
she had experienced one of those flashes of insight into what constitutes 
nobility of character that might well have been the beginning of her 
ever-developing understanding of the meaning and purpose of life. In 
recalling it in My Garden of Memory she wrote, *'It was my first con- 
scious recognition of the greatness of individual character, the first 
conscious stirring of admiration, hope, and love in my heart for some- 
thing bigger than I had ever known, or heretofore, imagined." ^-^ 

"*0/). c//., Wiggin, My Garden of Memory, p. 43. 

" Kate Douglas Wiggin, The Birch' Christmas Carol (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co.. 1886, Memorial Edition, 1941). 

, The Storv of Paisv (Boston and New York: Houuhton Mifflin and Co., 

1890). 

Op. cit., Wiggin, Afv Garden of Memory p. 17. 
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Youth: Inspiration, Enchantment, Reality 



In 1874 WHEN Kate completed elementary school there were 
few high schools, and very few indeed for girls. Families desiring sec- 
ondary education for their daughters had recourse to the seminaries and 
academies for which Emma Willard, Catherine Beecher and Mary Lyon 
had so valiantly fought. Kate was to have a good sampling of these 
schools. Fortunately for the home-loving Kate there was one eight miles 
from HolHs, the Gordon Female Seminary. She attended it during the first 
academic year and distinguished herself in Latin, French, English and 
won a gold medal award for her recitation of "St. Agnes' Eve." Kate 
attributes growth in "vision^ instinct, and wisdom" to Miss Mary Smith, 
her Latin teacher. The following winter was spent with relatives in 
Reading, Massachusetts, where she attended the senior class of the 
grammar school and the freshman class of the high school. 

The Morrison Academy in Baltimore the next year gave her an 
experience which Kate regarded as having made an indelible impression 
on hei development, one that acted as a stimulus, similar to the death 
of Lincoln, in stirring her to the depths of her potential for understand- 
ing life's meaning. This came through the influence of Dr. Richard Fuller, 
a Baptist minister of extraordinary magnetism and eloquence. Speaking 
of the inspiration he had been to her, she added, **However, I did not 
have to be converted. 1 was born with a simple faith, not to be di.scussed 
or argued about, but 'seemingly built into' the foundation of my being." 
While it is highly questionable that she was ''born with a simple faith," 
it is certain that the essence of true religion transcending the dogma that 
disturbs so many adolescents had somehow been '*built into her." It is 
reflected both in her writings and in her teaching. It was not for Kate to 
go through the agonized seeking that beset Susan Blow before she found 
her "everlasting yea.'' Perhaps the difference lies in natures primarily 
intuitive or logical. Even in the spiritual side of Kate's nature a certain 
homely twist was present as when she adopted the motto: ''Expect 
everything good, and some of it is bound to happen." 

The family decided that only the hr:;t was good enough for Kate's 
education as her talents became increasingly evident. It was agreed the 
best was Abbott Academy at Andover, Massachusetts. It was on the trip 
to .Abbott Academy that Kate first heard of Froebel and Elizabeth 
Peabody. On her way she stopped at Gorham to visit her favorite 
teacher. Miss Mary Smith. They talked of the advantages Kate would 
have being near Boston. It was during this conversation that Miss Smith 
told Kate that one person she must be sure to meet was Elizabeth 

'•//;/V/..pp. 52. 53. 

'•'O/). (■{/.. Milson. KiUv Doni^dt.s Wiiisjin, the U((lv Si-hvol I'vavlwr. p. 19. 
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Peabody, the great exponent of Froebel's teaching in the United States. 
Kate had never heard of either, no more than Elizabeth Peabody had 
heard of Froebel before she met Margarcthe Schurz; and it is fortunate 
that her first awareness of Froebel came through the sympathetic nature 
of Mary Smith.''' 

In the meantime, Dr. Bradbury s health, never good, had shown 
alarming symptoms of failing, and it was decided to pull up stakes and 
move to the mild climate of Southern California. The choice of Santa 
Barbara was also influenced by its land boom, which Dr. Bradbury 
thought might favor a good investment. In the meanwhile, Kate was to 
complete her studies at Abbott Academy before joining the family in 
Santa Barbara. As a result of the examination, Kate found herself a 
senior in literature, a junior in French and Latin, a sophomore in gram- 
mar, a freshman in history, and a poor risk for the preparatory depart- 
ment in mathematics.'' Certainly this speaks well for the care taken by 
Abbott Academy in meeting the academic needs of its students. From 
the fond and appreciative way Kate speaks of her year at Abbott 
Academy, there was concern for other needs as well. 

Another circumstance deeply to affect Kate's future was the presence 
of a young lawyer, George C. Wiggin, at the oral examination that Kate 
had to take to enter Abbott Af^ndemy. To put Kate at her ease, the 
examiners said that they would give her the most difficult subject first. 
This Kate quickly admitted to be mathematics, in which, after trying a 
number of ingenious but inefTective methods to solve a pjoblcni in cube 
root, she demonstrated her ignorance. She did no bert-x {u ^zeography, 
even to floundering hopelessly among wild guesses as. i viuch city was 
the capital of the United States. But when the ex.j. i; ation came to 
literature, Kate fairly shone. She not only dazzled the men by her knowl- 
edge of the great literature of all ages but also by her dramatic recitation 
of line after line of Shakespeare. The young VViggin was fascinated and 
thus began romance. 

At the close of the year Kate set off for California in the company of 
a group of young Harvard graduates going West to seek their fortune. 
It was a gay and adventurous trip by train and this was the beginning 
of a generally gay, social life for Kate in California. For a while her most 
serious undertaking was voice lessons with a well-known musician. In 
the midst of the fun, horse-back rides, dances, teas, dinners, and no end 
of the gallantry of attractive young men, Kate received an unexpected 
and delightful invitation from Anne Louise Carey, the opera singer, to 
spend a month with her during her opera engagement in San Francisco. 

Op. cit., Wigi^in, A/v Garden of Mcmor\ p. 53. 
fbUl,, p, 53. ^ 
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Miss Carey did not know Kate except through letters Kate had written 
to Miss Carey's friends, the Ushers. She had been so intrigued with the 
charm and originality of the writer that she determined to know her. 

It was un enchanting month for Kate, one of friendship with Miss 
Carey and the singers of her company. Kate attended their daily rehears- 
als, all their performances, and became familiar with the operas in their 
repertory. The sojourn in the alluring opera world nearly decided Kate 
on an operatic career, particularly when the company applauded her one 
evening after she had sung "When the Cows Come Home"! She expressed 
her longing for a stage career in one of her "Yours with Love, Kate'' 
letters as she always signed her youthful friendly letters to the Ushers, 
her friends: "What a thrilling thing to die on the stage with everybody 
weeping over you and angels on ropes coming down from the ceiling to 
carry you to heaven!" 

But this glamorous experience was short-lived. The land boom col- 
lapsed, the good Dr. Bradbury died, and the family was left with little 
finances but mortgages. It may have been the memory of these bleak days 
that caused Kate to have a mortgage the ever-present shadow that hung 
over Rebecca's Sunnybrook Farm. Out of necessity came important 
decisions. Philip went into business; Nora, who had graduated from 
Santa Barbara College, started teaching Romance languages; Kate began 
her dual life work of writing, teaching and promoting kindergartens. As 
usual, Kate took the lead in the family planning now so necessary. Her 
practical turn stood her well as she reviewed the mortgage situation and 
managed to retain a small mortgage-free home for the family by clever 
financial handling. This settled, she turned her attention to her own 
salable assets. She had always expressed herself easily in writing and had 
had considerable success in compositions at the several schools she had 
attended. So she would write. 

She set to work and in short order produced a story, ''Half a Dozen 
Housekeepers," and sent it off to St. Nicholas, the children's magazine. 
There was the usual wait of the aspiring young author for an answer but 
at last it came. Kate waved it excitedly before the family, 'it's a check," 
she cried, "for one dollar and fifty cents!" Philip asked to sec the check. 
Then, the grand surprise! Not a dollar and a half but one hundred and 
fifty dollars! (Figures were never Kate's long suit.) Thus began her 
literary career. 

Peabody — Severance — Marwedel — Wiggin 

Kate's entrance: into the kindergarten field was more tortui- 
tous than deliberate. Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, '^Mother of Women's 

Op. at.. Mason, Yours wiili Love, Kale, p. 64. 
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Clubs," came to Csilifornia at the age of seventy, with her husband and 
two sons to develop orange groves. Mrs. Severance had met Elizabeth 
Peabody on her return from her European kindergarten study "fully 
assured that she had solved the riddle of the universe,'' Mrs. Severance 
said. These words were not meant to be scoffing for Mrs. Severance, 
a reformer herself, had responded most enthusiastically to Elizabeth 
Peabody's enthusiasm for the kindergarten. 

Mrs. Severance's interest in the kindergarten was further kindled by 
her meeting with Miss Emma Marwedel. Readers will recall that 
Elizabeth Peabody had persuaded her to leave Germany to further the 
kindergarten movement in the United States. After having attempted to 
develop a horticultural school on Long Island, urged by Elizabeth 
Peabody, Miss Marwedel established a kindergarten and training school 
in Washington, D. C. After visiting Emma MarwedeKs kindergarten, 
Mrs. Severance was determined to bring Miss Marwedel to the West 
Coast to establish kindergartens in that part of the world. She asked Kate 
to help her find a good location for a training school in Los Angeles 
and become the first student. Why Kate? ''Because,'' said Mrs. Severance 
to Kate, ''you are musical, a good story teller, and fond of children. . . . 
You have the play spirit in you, but you also love to work." ^" 

Kate would need one hundred dollars for tuition and twenty-five dol- 
lars for extras. Board and room would be provided by her living with 
Miss Marwedel. Kate was persuaded. In fact, she kindled to the idea and 
the family combined their resources in providing the funds. The school 
started in Los Angeles in 1876 with twenty-five children and three 
students. Kate was the first graduate. 

Years later Harriet Howard, National College of Education, Evanston, 
Illinois, sought information about Emma Marwedel from educators who 
had known her. The replies give a consistent picture of her as a person 
and a teacher, and from them we can gican the potent influence Emma 
Marwedel exerted on the future of Kate Douglas Wiggin as a 
kindergartner. 

Elmer E. Brown, Chancellor of New York University, wrote on 
February 11, 1916: 

I have a fairly distinct recollection of Miss Marwedel as I 
knew her in her last years at Berkeley. California, in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. She seemed to me wholly 
absorbed in the cause of tlie kindergarten. Her devotion to the 
kindergarten idea as it came from Frocbel was very great 
while she held that it was an idea to be (Elaborated and adjusted 
to new conditions. .She herself introduced modifications freely. 
... So far as the spirit and phiiosophy of the kindergarten 

Op. cit., Wiggin. My Garden of Memory, p. 91. 
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were concerned, I am under the impression that she held more 
ciosely by the original system of its founder. . . . 

In personal appearance she suggested an elderly German dame. 
In mind she was astonishingly alert and suggestive, and to talk 
with her or rather listen to her monologue, was an event of no 
small importance in the life of Mrs. Brown and myself. . . 

It is obvious in Kate Douglas Wiggin's educational writing that she had 
taken thoroughly to heart Emma Marwedel's teaching that modification 
in niateviais and methods must be made but that FrocbeFs principles 
were sound even to the point of implementation. 

Professor Will S. Monroe, the historian of education, wrote to Miss 
Howard (letter not dated, probably 1915 or 1916) as follows: 

. . . She was much of a dreamer wi'h a philosophic cast of 
mind, and it was not very easy to follow her lines ol thought. 
The late Professor Wilhelm Preyer of The University of Jena, 
who knew her in her early work in Germany, thought her much 
superior in scientific training to most of rhe kindergurmcrs in 
Germany. . . . I think you may know that Miss Marwedel was 
keenly interested in what today we call the manual training 
movement, and in a score of other socio-educational matters. 
. . . I found her a very lovable old lady, with all the sentiment 
and idealism of the dreamy German philosopher. . . . She sur- 
prised jTie by her acquaintance with the recent German litera- 
ture of child psychology, and I got the impression ihul she was 
more of a student of the scientific aspects of child life than most 
of the American kindergarten leaders of a quarter of a century 
ago. . . 

The name of William Preyer'^ — whose book. Die Scele dcs Kindes, 
published in 1881 and later translated into English, marks the beginning 
of the modern scientific study of children — appears frequently both in 
the text and in the list of references aiv the end of the chapters in Kate 
Douglas Wiggin's educational books. No^ only does she refer to Preyer 
but it is evident that she became imbued with the scientific attitude so 
well exemplified by Emma Marwedel. 

Nora Archibald Smith, in reply to Miss Howard's request, first referred 
to Professor Monroe and to her sister Kate as being better able to give 

-■"Hlmer H. Brown. Letter to Harriet Howard, Febmary II, 1916 (Archives, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education International. Washington, D. C. ). 

Will S. Monroe, Letter to Harriet Howard, November X, 1915 or 1916 (Archives, 
Association for Childhood Education International, Washington, D. C). 
* Editor's Note: 

Both Charles Darwin ( 1 809- 1 882) and William Preyer ( 184 M 897) kept careful 
notes on the development and behavior of individvial children over a period of 
years. These were the first significant efforts to get away from the speculative 
philosophical approach. Later questions raised about the nature of children were 
answered by results of scientific investigations, as those of William Preyer in 
Ciermany in 1881 and of G. Stanley Hall in United Slates IS83 when he published 
the study of concepts of children upon their entrance to school. The Content of 
Chifdrcn'x Minds. 
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information about Miss Marwedel, then wrote on November 7, 1915, 
as follows: 



... I visited her private kindergarten in San Francisco often 
and have heard her lecture, though I never knew her well. My 
closest personal connection with her was meeting her accidentally 
in Washington at one time when we were both going to an NEA 
meeting in the South. It was hot summer weather, and dear Miss 
Marwedel was clad in a loose white wrapper of the shape we used 
to call "Mother Hubbard," with a black lace scarf over her white 
hair. All her traveling belongings were in an open mesh string 
bag constantly mislaid. I sutTered much in mind and body in 
looking after her and escorting her to her destination. She was 
most agreeable and interesting in conversation, and I mention 
the incident merely to show you the kind of person she was — 
quite oblivious to ordinary details. She was an unusual woman 
I should say and, after her first knowledge of the kindergarten, 
completely absorbed in it. . . 

While there is no letter from Earl Barnes to Miss Howard, he wrote 
a chapter on Emma Marwedel in Pioneers' of the Kindergarten in 
Aniericar' In it he speaks of: 

. . . The instant respect commanded by her fine eyes . . . her 
negligence of dress . . . her eagerness to be of service to the 
world . . . her role as a typical educational reformer in schemes 
of world regeneration through education ... her wide reading 
. . . her intensive thinking . . . her impracticality . . . how 
children trusted her . . . her being u lady and a scholar. 

In closing Earl Barnes writes: 

As a wandering teacher and scholar she must have touched 
many lives and in spite Oi' failure she always remained a 
distinguished woman and her indomitable spirit never failed.-* 

Kate Douglas Wiggin wrote to Miss Howard on January 7, 1916. As 
a kindergartner who, probably more than any of Miss Marwedel's stu- 
dents, served to keep alive the spirit of this profound thinker, Kate's 
appraisal is of particular interest: 

Miss Marwedel left Washington where she had a flourishing 
kindergarten — but not a very distinguished patronage — for Los 
Angeles where she had one good friend, the very fine well-known 
woman, Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. Her hope was to realize 
Froebel's ideal in that perfect climate. I went from Santa 
Barbara and joined her first school of three members. 

Miss Marwedel was an idealist, very impractical, and absolutely 
destitute of business ability. But she was a noble woman, unself- 
ishly and deeply in love with her vocation. She never lost her 

--Nora Archibald Smith. Letter to Harriet Howard (Archives, Association for 
Childhood Education International. Washington, D. C). 

International Kindergarten Union, Committee of Nineteen, Pioneers of the Kin- 
derficirten in America (New York and London: The Century Co., 1924), pp. 265- 
269. 

ihiiL, p. 269. 
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German accent, and when she lectured on Mother Play or the 
metaphysical side of Froebel she was rather vague, hut she gave 
her students a vision of sincerity and truth. As the Iicl kinder- 
garten work developed in California, she was not pn uinent 
simply because it was diflieult for her to "get on" with school 
records and organization. She was not perhaps a great teacher 
where dull people were considered. They never understood her.'-'' 

in a way Emma Marwcdcl was like Susan Blow in her philosophical 
nature, so ditliculi for lesser minds to understand. Susan Blow enjoyed 
a well-established place in our culture, while Emma Marwedel was handi- 
capped in having to find a place in a culture alien to the one in which she 
had been reared. In addition, her flow of ideas was often blocked by 
having to express abstruse thought in a foreign tongue. Hers was a 
wandering life, wrought with high ideals and disappointments. America, 
her promised land, as it was to so many of those ardent, freedom -loving 
German followers of Froebel, had failed her. But had it? The Kates 
among her students gave the response in understanding her deeper self 
and that is the great reward of a teacher. Time and tiihe again, when one 
found echoes of that great spirit in the work of Kate DoiKglas Wiggin, 
one cannot count the life of Emma Marwedel a failure. 

After finishing her training with Miss Marwedel, Kate started a private 
kindergarten of her own in a little house in Santa Barbara. With Kate's 
imaginative touch she called her kindergarten "The Swallow's Ne*H." 
However, she was there only a year when she was called to participate 
in the free kindergarten movement, the philanthropic endeavor of many 
high-minded, socially conscious thinkers of the time who saw in the 
kindergarten a way of improving the life of the poor and downtrodden 
and, through an early start with children, of eventually regenerating 
society. Felix Adler, head of the Ethical Culture Society with head- 
quarters in New York, was one of these. Like Mrs. Severance, he was 
ambitious to bring the gospel of the kindergarten to the West Coast. In 
1878 he went to California to solicit funds to establish kindergartens 
there. The people of California responded generously, and very soon 
there were suflicient funds to establish the first free kindergarten on the 
Pacific Coast. On Miss MarwcdePs recommendation, Felix Adler ciiosc 
Kate Douglas Smith to be its teacher.-*' 

Kate decided that if she were to undertake this responsibility she must 
first travel East to consult with Miss Peabody, In My Garden of Memory 
Kate tells of her cordial letter from Elizabeth Peahody in response to 
hers asking permission to discuss plans with her. Elizabeth wrote that, 
while East, Kate must attend the lectures of the Concord School of 

-■"Kate Douglas Wit^nin. Letter to Harriet Howard. January 27. PM6 (Archives, 
Association for Chiklhood Kducatlon International, Washington. I). ('.). 
""Nina C. Vandewalker, The Kimhruartcn in American Educatioti (New York: 
Macmillan Co.. 19i)S). p. 66, 
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Philosophy which was just beginning. Here she would meet all the 
elite . . . and learn about Buddhism. She added a P. S.: '^You shall 
sleep in Charlotte Cushman's nightgown. She left it to me in her will."' * 

Kate goes on to tell of the chats after the lectures they had in the 
Concord graveyard where so many dear to Elizabeth were buried. One 
day Elizabeth passed her hands over Kate's rullled curls and said, "Our 
young guest has developed much during this week. Another year she must 
be a real student, and I hope that her hair will be drawn smoothly back 
from her fine forehead/' Kate further comments: ''Every night that 1 
spent in Concord was enriched by the conversation of that noble and 
venerable woman. Elizabeth Peabody, the revered and eminent champion 
of childhood who has been instrumental in inspiring a greater number 
of mothers and educators than any other woman in her day." Later, after 
Kate had learned how Elizabeth had disposed of her birthday gift by 
giving most of it to Princess Winnemucca, she commented: 'There are 
a few people (not so very many) who ought to be adopted by the world 
at large, and freed from every care." 

Silver Street in Tar Flats 

The site chosf.n for the kindergarten was on Silver Street, a 
comparatively quiet spot in Tar Flats, one of the worst slum areas in 
San Francisco. Th: kindergarten occupied two rooms, the second floor 
of a wooden building. Twenty steps led to the first floor and a long 
winding stairway to the second. Kate spent the week before the opening 
in preparing the rooms and persuading the neighbors to enroll their 
children. She accomplished the latter by searching for needed supplies 
in the many cluttered stores that lined the streets. As she bought she 
talked about the kindergarten and what she hoped it would do for the 
children. 

One day while she was busy making a home for the children clean and 
beautiful with p/ants. a canary, a bowl of goldfish, pictures and play 
materials, a thirteen-year-old girl wandered in from the neighborhood 
and shyly asked if she might help. She did help not only on that day but 
on many days with all the practical wisdom gained in her precarious 
upbringing in Tar Flats. Kate always spoke of her as 'The Corporal." 
On one of these days of preparation Kate heard her tell a neighbor: 

. . . She can play the pianncr standin' up or sittin' down, with- 
out lookin' at her hands to sec where they arc goin\ She's goin' 
to wear white, two a week. I tell her the children Yound here s 
awful dirty, and she says the cleaner she is the cleaner they'll 

••• You will recall this was the actress Charlotte Cushman who outfitted Elizabeth 
Peabody in her theatre gowns on her first trip to Europe. 
''Op. cit., Wiggin, My Ganlcn of Memory, pp. 146-158. 
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be. . . . No, 'taint goin' to be no Sunday school, nor no Mis- 
sion, nor no Lodge. It's a new kind of school, that's all I know, 
and next Monday'll see it goin' full blast.-^ 

A kindergartner today would be appalled by the undertaking. There 
were often as many as fifty children enrolled ranging from three to seven 
years of age from homes of squalor, drunkenness and bitter poverty. In 
the beginning Kate's only assistant was 'The Corporal," at such times as 
she was able to free herself from other responsibilities. Then there were 
visitors, more than a thousand during the first eighteen months! Very 
soon after the kindergarten opened, Professor John Swett and Mrs. 
Mary W. Kmcaid of San Francisco Normal School sent student teachers 
to Silver Street who, though inexperienced and an added responsibility, 
must have been a welcome help where so much was needed. Kate 
describes these early days with characteristic humor: 

My career was rather like that of the famous White Knight in 
Lewis Carrol Ps Through the Looking Ghiss, You remember that 
he fell off behind when the horse started, in front when it 
stopped, and now and then sideways for a change.--' 

Many of those days held plenty of discouragement for Kate. There 
were so many children who needed so much, and they were so different 
from any children she had known in her New England village or in 
''Swallow's Nest.'' She speaks feelingly of the help "The Corporal" gave 
her, as on the day the fire siren sounded soon after the kindergarten had 
been established. To her consternation every child except a few two- 
and three-year-old toddlers and one retarded five-year-old went pell-mell 
down the long flight of stairs, dashing to the fire. To increase her dismay 
as she ran after the children, along came a most dignified gentleman 
trustee. 'The Corporal," fleet of foot, soon outran Kate and together 
they marshalled the children into line and back into the building. 

Kate tells, too, of the time when, after a particularly trying day and 
with a severe headache, after the children left she had her head on her 
desk crying. It was thus "The Corporal" found her, comforted her and 
restored her to her usual buoyancy. 

With all its ups and downs, the Silver Street Kindergarten won its way 
into the hearts of the people it served. Kate tells of the red-letter day 
when, threading her way through a squalid alley making visits to the 
children of her flock, she heard a loud voice ringing from an upper 
window of a tenement, "Clear things from underfoot! The teacher of the 
Kids' Guards is coming down the street!" In recounting the incident Kate 
comments: 

At last the German word has been put into the vernacular. The 

"^IbiiL. p, 114. 
-''Ibid., p. 108. 
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Where's the fire?" 



old foreign syllables have been taken to the ignorant mother by 
the lisping child, and the kindergariners have become Kids' 
Guards. Heaven bless the rough translation, colloquial as it is."'" 

In My Garden of Memory are found many instances such as the above 
attesting to the warmth ef feeling and the deep love of people that sprang 
spontaneously from the heart of the Director of the Silver Street Kinder- 
garten. This feeling is found in all of Kate Douglas Wiggin's stories for 
children, stories which won friends for the kindergarten wherever they 
were read. It is particularly true of The Story of Patsy, In this moving 
tale of the nine-year-old who came dirty, ragged, a mop of shaggy red 
hair crowning his head to ask to be admitted to the kindergarten, Kate 
has probably drawn her best picture both of life in Tar Flats and the life 

*'Kate Douglas Wiggin (ed.), 'The Relation of the Kindergarten to Social Reform" 
in Kindergarten, under auspices of The Board of Women Managers of the State of 
New York for the Columbian Exposition (New York: Harper and Bros., 1893), 
pp. 3,4. 
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of a true teacher. Patsy pressed his claim for admission in spite of his 
nine years on his having 'lost three years." The lost years had been spent 
crippled in bed after his father in a drunken rage had thrown him down 
the tenement stairs. The teacher is really Kate, tho^^gh not so named, in 
her efforts to salvage this pitiable bit of humanity. We meet other children 
and their parents drawn from all quarters of the globe, each bringing his 
own urgent needs to seek refuge in Tar Flats. We watch Kate making her 
way through the cans, bottles and garbage of the yards — and these were 
the days of full-length skirts — and hear her silent wish that these children 
might have what she had had as a child: 

I think of my own joyous childhood, spent in the sweet com- 
panionship of fishes, brooks, butterflies, birds, crickets, grass- 
hoppers, whispering trees and fragrant wild flowers, and the 
thousand and one playfellows of Nature which the good God 
has placed within the reach of the happy country children. I 
think of the shining eyes of my little Lucy's and Bridget's and 
Rachel's could I turn them loose in a field of golden buttercups 
and daisies, with sweet wild strawberries hidden at their roots; 
of the merry glee of my dear little prophets and patriots if I 
could set them catching tadpoles in a clear, wayside pool, or 
hunting hen's nests in the alder bushes behind the barn, or pull- 
ing cow lilies in the pond, or wading for cat-o-nine tails, with 
their ragged little trousers tucked above their knees.='* 

Laura Fisher is not alone in what she said of Kate Douglas Wiggin's 
work in California: 

No single individual has done more to spread kindergarten in- 
fluence and to gain friends for the cause than the author of The 
Story of Patsy. No kindergarten has enjoyed a wider celebrity 
and achieved greater success among the children and in their 
homes than the celebrated Silver Street Kindergarten conducted 
by Mrs. Wiggin and her sister, Nora A. Smith. The work done 
at Silver Street was the mainspring of all subsequent work in 
California.-'" 

An early and influential outgrowth of the Silver Street Kindergarten 
sprang from a morning's visit by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper. She was a deeply 
religious woman who devoted her life to philanthropy. The morning's 
visit revealed to her what she believed to be her great mission in life: 
"To lay the foundation for a better national character by founding free 
kindergartens for neglected children." 

In 1879 under Mrs. Cooper's auspices a kindergarten was organized 
and supported by members of her Bible class in a Congregational Church. 
It was located in a thickly populated district of corner saloons, small 
tenements and stores on Jackson Street, a slum similar to the one in 

OfK Lit., Wiggin, The Story of Patsy, pp. 32, 33. 
Op. fit,. Vandewalker, pp. 66, 67. 
Ibid,, pp. 66, 67. 
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which Kate Douglas Wiggin Had begun her kindergarten work. All went 
well except for some concern in the congregation over the lack of 
religious teaching in the kindergarten. With children representing all 
manner of religions and none at all, Kate and Mrs. Cooper, religious 
themselves, were careful not to introduce anything sectarian into their 
programs. The spiritual quality of Froebel's teaching was clearly mani- 
fest in both kindergartens. But an orthodox deacon could not be con- 
vinced that Mrs. Cooper's Bible class had religious teachings. What was 
practically u heresy trial was held, with Mrs. Cooper the defendant. 
Among other teachers, Kate was called as witness and she referred to 
one of the well-known morning hymns of the kindergarten: 

Father, we thank Thee for the night. 
And for the pleasant morning light. 

The deacon came back at her with, "Of what value do you consider a 
prayer which docs not mention the name of Christ?" 

Kate's ready wit had an electric effect upon the audience as she saved 
the day with, **What do you think of the Lord's Prayer, sir? Shall I repeat 

it?"^'-' 

Rapid Growth of the Kindergarten in California 

The success of Katu Douglas Wiggings and Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper's 
kindergartens attracted wide attention and support. The press coopyer- 
ated, particularly The Saturday Evening Bulletin, which weekly published 
articles by Mrs. Cooper on the kindergarten. These articles helped bring 
about the founding of the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association, which 
actively supported the original free kindergartens in California and their 
incorporation into the public school system. By 1900 it was estimated 
that the Association had received in legacies and donations not less than 
$500,000 — much of which was from Mrs. Leiand Stanford, whose 
legacies and endowment funds were first, and then from Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Hearst, whose contributions were equally generous. At the time of its 
greatest prosperity it supported forty-four kindergartens, and when Mrs. 
Cooper died in 1896 not less than 18,000 children had had the benefit 
of these kindergartens. 

Mrs. Cooper's outstanding achievements attracted national attention. 
When the organization of an international kindergarten union was con- 
templated in 1892, Mrs. Cooper was asked to serve on the planning 
committee. On the establishment of the association, International Kinder- 
garten Union, she was elected its first president. She continued an active 
member of the Union until her death in 1896. In 1898 the Golden Gate 
Kindergarten Association was admitted as a life member in Mrs. Cooper's 

" Op. tit.. Wiggin. My Garden of Memory, pp. 128-130. 
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honor, and tribute was paid to her as "one to whom the International 
Kindergarten Union will be forever indebted." 

The annual reports of the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association pay 
tribute to the many devoted workers of the beginning days of the kinder- 
gartens in California. The report of 1891 refers affectionately and appre- 
ciatively to the support given by Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, the mother of 
William Randolph Hearst, in establishing free kindergartens: 

Hundreds of little children have been trained and blest in the 
Hearst Free Kindergartens since their establishment eight years 
ago. Hearst No. 1 has been the favorite rendezvous for the 
babies of the neighborhood. Many years, there have been no 
children in that kindergarten over four years of age; most of 
them only three; many iwo and two and a half; Hearst No 2 was 
the overtlow of No. 1. Hearst No. 3 was the overflow of No. 2. 
These arc all lovely kindergartens supported by the generous 
bounty of Mrs. George Hearst. 

Later in the same report is Mrs. Hearst*s conviction that manual train- 
ing held the solution for the plight of the poor: 

... not satisfied with what is already being done for the chil- 
dren. Mrs. Hearst in the allluencc of a noble loving heart, pro- 
posed to found a school where the more gifted of the children 
can pursue their bent in the lines of manual industries and thus 
fit themselves to become skilled artisans, . . . 

We have long felt the need of a supplementary school of this 
kind. During the twelve years of our work many gifted children 
have developed genuine talent in the line of mechanical pursuits. 
From the obscure and poverty stricken homes of some of our 
little children many a gleam of native genius shines forth.-''' 

Another of the early promoters of the kindergarten in California 
honored in the Golden Gate Kindergarten reports is Professor John 
Swett. The same Thirteenth Report tell? how Professor Swett called on 
Mrs. Sarah Cooper soon after the Silver Street Kindergarten had started 
and said, know you take great interest in the education of children. 
You must see a wonderful, unique work that has been started on Silver 
Street for the poor children of that locality. It is well worth a visit at your 
earliest opportunity.*' 

The Tenth Report of the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association, 1889, 
refers to Professor John Swett as ''this notable and noble educator . . . 
who may be called the Father of the Kindergarten System in California — 

Thirteenih Annual Report of Golden Gate Kindergarten Association. Yearbook 
endinti October 6, isy2. World Fair Kdition, 

N'otc: This and subsequent materials are from Golden Gate Kindergarten Associa- 
tion reports supplied by Margaret Rasmnssen. editor (Archives. Golden Gate 
Kindergarten Association. vSan Francisco. California). 

'•'Twelfth Annual Report of Golden Gate Kindergarten Association. Yearbook 
ending October 1S91 . 
Op. fit.. Thirteenth Annual Report. 
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Hearst Kimlcr^aricn. Golden Gate Kin(ii'i}i>(irteti Association, 
continued in Golden Gate Park, San {-'rancisco, after the hJ()6 fire. 

From the Eightieth Annual Report. Ciokien Gate 
Kindergarten Association, 187^^-195^. 




Stanford Kindcruuirtcn, Golden (Uite Kinderj^urten Association, 

San I' rancisco, /<V(SV. 
From the Fight ieth Annual Keport, Ciolden (iate 
Q Kinderuarten Association, 1879-1959. 
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so constant has been his devotion to the work/' An earlier report of 1880 
records a special meeting called at the City Hall of San Francisco for 
the purpose of 'laying the matter of engrafting the kindergarten system 
into the public schools. . . . Stirring addresses were made by Professor 
John Swett, Reverend Dr. Stebbins, Superintendent John W. Taylor, 
Judge Heydenfeldt, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, and Miss Kate Douglas 
Smith, all of whom strongly urged the adoption of the system by the 
School Board.'' A committee was appointed to investigate the matter 
and, as a result, two public kindergartens were established on an experi- 
mental basis. These were continued six years, after which the kinder- 
garten became an integral part of the public school system. It is inter- 
esting to note thai in the Thirteenth Report this is found: 'is it any 
wonder that there was great rejoicing when Professor Swett was nomi- 
nated Superintendent of Public Schools?" 

The work of these California kindergarten pioneers has been per- 
petuated in the Phoebe A. Hearst Preschool Learning Center, San Fran- 
cisco. The trust fund inaugurated in the early years by Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst, Mrs. Leland Stanford, Mary Crocker, and Miranda Lux has been 
continued in the Hearst Foundation of New York and the W, R. Hearst 
Foundation of California. Still supported by the Foundations, the 
Phoebe A. Hearst Preschool Learning Center conducts a nursery school 
for ninety children aged two to four and includes an Education Through 
Art Program for children from four to fourteen. It houses the largest 
collection of children's art in the world. Particularly noteworthy was the 
teaching and research in the field of children's art under the direction of 
Rhoda Kellcgg.* 

With such ardent workers and supporters as Mrs. Severance, Emma 
Marwedel, Rate Douglas Smith and her sister Nora, Mrs. Cooper, 
Mrs. Hearst, and John Swett, California became a fertile field for the 
development of kindergartens. In the 1880's and 1890's many kinder- 
gartens were established in Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Sacramento, 
Pomona, Los Angeles, San Diego, National City. "San Francisco was 
the first to write kindergarten into her city charter and carry two experi- 
mental kindergartens 1 880- 1 886." In San Jose the first WCTU ** 
kindergarten in the world was established and became a public school 

"^"Tcnth Annual Report of Golden Gate Kindergarten Association. 1889. 
'"0/7. ci(.. Thirteenth Annual Report of Golden Gate Kindergarten Association. 
*A brochure published in 1967 by the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association 
includes a richly illustrated and penetrating article. "Understanding Children's 
Art" by Rhoda Kellogg, former Director. Phoebe A. Hearst Preschool Learning 
Center, San Francisco. 

'"///.v/on" of the Kimlcri^cirtcn Movement in Western States, Hawaii and Alaska 
(Authorized by ACE Committee of Nineteen. Barbara Greenwood, compiler, 
1940), pp. 1.x. 20. 21.23. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
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kindergarten in 1886. while by 1898 San Jose had seven publicly sup- 
ported kindergartens. The movement toward nublicly supported kinder- 
gartens was very rapid, and by 1901 kindergartens were part of the 
public school system in San Diego, Los Angeles, Pomona and Pasa- 
dena.'^ 

Growth of Kindergartens on the West Coast 

The I88(Vs and 1890's \wevm a period of steady growth in the 
kindergarten movement all over the country, and the West Coast was 
very active. While this was the result of strong cooperative leadership, 
the Silver Street Kindergarten was a powerful impetus, particularly in the 
three coastal states. 

The development followed, in general, the same sequence. First were 
the German kindergartens followed soon by others of American origin. 
Training schools were generally built around the latter. The American 
kindergartens were, first, private and were provided either for middle- 
class children or, if philanthropically supported, for the children of the 
poor. Free Kindergarten Associations were organized to stimulate the 
establishment of the latter, the 'Tree Kindergcxrtens." andtotinancethem. 
Gradually, as communities became convinced of the value of the kinder- 
gartens they were made part of the public education .system. 

The story of the development of kindergartens in Seattle, Washington, 
is illustrative of the.se steps and, also, of the zeal of both professionals 
and laymen in the cause of early education. 

Seattle was settled in 1851 and, while still a territory, there were 
kindergartens. Two were started in the same year, 1882, one German 
anu one American. In Mrs. Frank Guttenberg's kindergarten ''the day 
was opened with a little German song, and not a word of English was 
allowed to be spoken during the sessions.*' * The English-speaking 
kindergarten WTis founded by Mrs. C. A. Blaine, who had come to Seattle 
from Boston and opened her school in a church basemeni with fifteen 
children ranging in age from three to six years.'"' In 1885 the first truly 
Froebelian kindergarten was established by Miss Grace G, Thorndike, 
a graduate of Kate Douglas Wiggin's Silver Street Kindergarten Training 
School. 

The change of Washington from territorial to state status brought an 
influx of settlers from the East and Middle West, and with them came 

" Ibid., pp. 20-23. 

Angie Burt Howden, ICarh' School.s' of WashUiiiitm Tcrntorv (Seattle: Lowman 
ami Hanford Co., 1935), p. 226. 
ibid., p. 299. 

* This and subsequent material on Seattle is furnished by Elizabeth Netercr. 
member of ACHl Early Leaders in Childhood Education Committee. 
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new intluences on kindergartens. Among those who played an important 
role was Mrs. C. E. Dcwhurst. who came from Pennsylvania and 
Chicago to Seattle. At her instigation the Seattle Free Kindergarten 
Association was organized in IS94. So enthusiastic and generous was the 
response of the citizens to the proposal of 'Tree" kindergartens that a 
school was opened in the fail and maintained during the trying years of 
the nation-wide depression and while the city was still struggling with its 
debt following a disastrous tire. 

The school opened in a two-room public sehotil building on Main 
Street. Miss Ellen Creelman. a graduate of Kate Douglas Wiggin's Silver 
Street Training School, was the teacher and director of the training 
school, holding the latter position until 191 S." 

Miss Elizabeth Neterer. who was a student of Miss Creelman, wrote 
the following about ihe school: 

The I wo- room public school luiikling was the old South School 
which was no longer used as a school hut was rented to the 
Hrc dcpartmem lo" house their horses. The ladies of ihc Free 
Kindergarten Association scrubbed the building and made it 
usable as a kindergarten. I knew some of the women who had 
scrubbed the stables and collected money for the Free Kinder- 
garten. Mrs. Conning, one of them, told me that even her milk- 
man gave her twenty-live cents "to help with the little kids." 
There was still a kindergarten in that builtling when I trained, 
although Miss Creelman had given up teaching kindergarten by 
that time/ ' 

The Seattle Free Kindergarten Association incorporated and, in order 
to emphasize the educational rather than the charity aspects of the work, 
struck out the word ^"Free" from its name. .A further step was taken in 
1897 when the school board, through the eHorts of the Association and 
the intelligent interpretation of educational principles by Miss Creelman. 
by unanimous vote made the kindergarten part of the public school sys- 
tem. Another important step was taken in 1919 when Helen Reynolds, 
head of the Seattle Department of Primary Grades, was made Executive 
Director of Kindergarten-Primary Grades. With her guidance the kinder- 
gartncrs produced A Kindergarten Curriculum in Terms of Children's 
Activities, published by Seatvle Public Schools.'" 

As in Washington the first kindergarten established in Oregon was a 
private one. founded in Portland in I -SSI by Mrs. Caroline Dunlop, also 
a graduate of Kate Douglas Wiggin's Silver Street Training School. 
Mrs, Wiggin visited Mrs. Dunlop in 1SS2 and gi ve a series of lectures 
on the kindergarten in Portland. The same year Mrs. Dunlop started 
another kindergarten and training school. In 1885 the Portland Training 

" /hid., p. 447, 
Elizuheth Neterer, Letter to writer, November 15. 1967. 
Ihiii. 
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School was affiliated with the Silver Street Training School. The first 
slalc-siipportccl training school was started at the Oregon Normal School 
at Monmouth in 1929. 

Kale Douglas Wiggin's visit also stimulated the organization of the 
Porihmd Free Kindergarten Association in 1882 and its immediate open- 
ing of three Free Kindergartens. In 1887 the Association secured enact- 
ment of its first kindergarten law. The Oregon Froebel Union was estab- 
lished in 1886 and worked with the Portland Association in continuous 
stimulation of interest in kindergartens. By 1917 there were four public 
kindergartens in Portland, and by 1929 public kindergartens had been 
opened in other parts of Oregon.'' 

Marriage, Travel and Writing 

While kindergartens were multiplying along the West Coast 
changes were taking place in Kate's life. In 1881 she married Samuel 
Bradley Wiggin, the young lawyer on the examining team of Kate's oral 
examination for admission to Abbott Academy six years earlier. She was 
now to be known as Kate Douglas Wiggin, the name she used in all her 
writing. 

A year before her marriage she had decided to extend her activities 
to the training of kindergartners. In the fall of 1 880 she opened her train- 
ing school at the Silver Street Kindergarten with just four students, one 
of whom was her sister Nora. Nora had just returned from a two-year 
pioneering expedition of her own among the Spanish-speaking children 
of Mexico and Arizona. From then on Nora associated herself completely 
with Kate's work both in teaching and writing. After her marriage to 
Samuel Bradley Wiggin, Kate left the teaching of the kindergarten to 
Nora while she devoted herself mainly to the training school. 

When her husband found a better opportunity in New York for his 
practice of law, Kate moved with him in 1884 leaving the responsibility 
for both the kindergarten and the training school to Nora. Kate kept in 
constant touch with the school and gave a course in the training school 
each winter. She was a student, too, during these years and visited the 
more notable kindergartens in the country — in St. Louis, Chicago, 
Detroit, Washington, Philadelphia, Boston — giving lectures, consulting 
with leaders, and taking back the fruits of these experiences to the West. 
Then the blow fell. Her husband died in New York during one of her 
teaching terms at Silver Street Trijning School in San Francisco. 

Worn down with grief, Kate gave up her New York apartment and 
returned to California to make her home with her mother and sister. 
Hard work and travel had contributed to her exhaustion. She felt that 

Op, cit., History of the Kindcruurtc}\ Movement in IV extern States, Hawaii and 
Alaska, p. 45. 
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she could no longer take the leadership in the Silver Street Kindergarten 
and turned the management over to Nora. She gladly left the resfxmsU 
bility with Nora, while she continued less strenuously her contacts with 
the children and the professional education of the students. 

When after a year she was still tired and depressed, with the financial 
help a wealthy friend finally persuaded her to accept, Kate cmlxirked on 
her tirst trip to Europe. This was but one of many that were to follow 
in the years to come. They brought her a new life as she made friends 
readily. At tiines she found herself in humble lodgings on the countryside 
and at others a guest in the baronial halls of aristocracy. 

This new life stimulated Kale's writing in earnest. T/ic Sfory of ha.sy, 
The Birds Christmas Carol and Kinder i^art en Chimes had been written 
as propaganda for the kindergarten and to replenish the treasury of the 
Golden Gate Kindergarten Association rather than as literary cfTorts. 
Kate's creative* energies had found many outlets, and she had had tempt- 
ing offers after amateur performances in theatre and opera. In the year 
before her husband's death she actually wrote a musical fantasy, music 
and libretto, and performed it herself seated at the piano and singing all 
the roles to hilariously responsive audiences of friends. She entitled the 
prod clion lihieheard since it was based on the old gruesome tale of that 
name. It was meant as a good-natured farce poking fun at the earnest 
ctToris of New York society to understand and appreciate W agner. The 
dedication gives the intent: 



Walter Damrosch. at whose feet both young and old sat wor^hipfully as 
they strove under his guidance lo "appreciate" music, was among those 
who enjoyed Kate's laugh- provoking satirical performance. N'cars after. 
Harper l3rothers published both music and libretto in book form.'' 

Out of Kate's European travel experiences grew the Penelope trilogy 
centered in the [British Isles, imic book in England, the second in Scotland 
and the third in Ireland." In these books three women — Penelope, 

Kale l^ouglas W'liiii'in, Hlnrhcdrd, ti Mu.sicdl I'unidsy (Ness ^\)rk and London: 
HarpLM' ami Bros.. !9U ). 

. Pcnt'lopr's lOiU'lish liypcriour.s I Hosion anil Nosv York: tiougluon 

Milllin Co.. 1900). 

— — . Pcnclupc's Proi^rcss, Ih^r Siottish /•.v/icmV/iccs ( lioston and New Yovk: 
Hoittihlon Milllin & Co.. IS9S). 

, Prfn-lopc's Irish IivpcriciHcs ( lioslon and New N ork: Uouuhion NtilHin tic 

Co.. 1900). 



To my friend 
Walter Damroseh 
Master of the art form 
so irreverently treated 

in these pages 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
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Franccsca and Saloniina — travel through the highways and byways of 
the counlricN visited, having advLMiturcs not given to those who travel 
more comfortably and more conventionally. Obviously, Penelope is the 
heroine and Penelope is. without doubt. Kate. It is Kate's love of people, 
understanding, sympathy, readiness to bear the discomforts of living with 
the lowly as well as enjoy the luxuries of the rich that give Penelope 
her charm. And these are all Kate. She herself, with that objectivity about 
herself that was one of her marked characteristics, gives a fair estimate 
of the why and the how of the Penelope books; 

There are hut two ways lo write books of travel or dissertations 
upon strange countries. One is lo delve Jeep into social, political 
and racial eoniliiions and fnul something now ami illuminating 
10 tiive to the world. I his is the method of the scholar and pre- 
sumes a talent for national psychology. My sense of humor 
saved me from my vast am hi lion. If anything unique or valuable 
was to he said about Cireai Britain — already somewhat familiar 
to the gentle reader — obviously I was not the person lo say it. 
On the other hand, undeterred by friends wFio agreed with me 
that I coulil aJil nothing lo the sum of human iniclligcncc and 
who advised mc. fun her. not to till old ground lesi I be dull and 
trivial. m>' pen refused to he quiet but continually leaped from 
my desk and hcggctl mc to casi a happy, careless, fresh eye on 
the enchanting scenes among which I was living. 

Besides the Penelope books. Kale's British experiences were the 
stimuli of iwti charnnng stories. One. A Cathedral Courtship, ' a lender 
love story in its high church setting, is a counterpart of The Old Pcahody 
Pen- in the simple beauty of its small New England church setting. The 
other. The Diary of a Ctoose Girl. - conveys Kate's love for all living 
creatures, even the fowl of the barnyard. 

Her Kuropcan experiences brought Kale also the mature happiness of 
her second marriage. It was on one of her ocean trips, in the summer of 
1SS)4. that she met George C. Riggs. Theirs was a shipboard romance, 
begun as they were outward bound. Mr. Riggs for golf in Scotland and 
Kate fi^r one of her frequently needed rest periods. Kate w^as rather 
indiiTcrcni to the attentions Mr. Riggs at first. An allluent busines.s- 
man. he represented a very ditlcreiit world from hers. But as she came 
to know him she found in him much that was fundamentally in harmony 
Willi her ihinfing and feeling, lo say nothing of his undeniable charm. 
On hi^ return from Huiopc Mr. Riggs visited Kate's beloved Mollis, which 
iwt^ years earlier she. her nunher and Nora had agreed lo make their 
permanent home. .Mr, Riggs found himself at ease not only with Kate's 
family but with the residents of Mollis as well. He and Kate were married 
at .Ml Saints* Church in New York on March 30, 1S95, and. as Kate 

■■■ 07». cit., WiLiLiin, .\;\' (xirdi fi n/ Mfmory, p. 

Kate Doiiulas Wi^gin. A ('(Ulicdial i'out tship ( Hosion aiul New > ork: lloutihion 
Mimin & Co., IS^^V). 

Tlw Ditirx di a (Inosf Cit j ( lk)sion aiul Now >"ork: Hoiit!ht()n Mimin 

iinil Co.. 
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would close the fairy talcs she loved to tcil children, "lived happily ever 
after/' 

When Kate's family had returned to Hollis, they found the old Carll 
home still standing but in almost total disrepair. It had been the finest 
house in the village; the Smith children had spent two happy summers 
in it before their mother's second marriage; and, long ago, it had be- 
longed to one of the family ancestors. .Ml good reasons for wanting it. 
The family secured it and gradually restored it to its original beauty, 
Kate named it Ouillcote, a home that was to become a shrine in Ameri- 
can literature. The spacious barn was transformed by Kate and Nora into 
a community ccnicr destined to become famous for its dramatic 
pcrfi>rmances and it.s unique annual fairs. 

Here in the peace of Ouillcote Kate and Nora did much of their 
writing, confined mainly to the summers. In the winter Kate lived in 
New York, bu.sy with lecturing and other professional activities, with an 
exciting social life, while Nora continued her activities in her San Fran- 
cisco kindergarten. In the first years at Ouillcote Nora and Kate both 
capitalized on their California kindergarten experiences by preparing for 
publication notes on student lectures and literary material they had used 
with children. 

The educational materials were published under joint authorship of the 
two sisters, with Kale's name first. The picture that persists is chubby 
little Nora toddling behind the four-year-older Kate in their childhood 
New England home. Was the childhood pattern of sibling relationship 
so firmly established early in life that no later experiences could change 
it? In a way the professional relationship between the two sisters re- 
sembles that between Elizabeth Peabody and her sister, Mary Pcabody 
Mann, In each case the younger sister took over the kindergarten the 
older sister had established, Mary Mann made a respected position 
for herself in her own right, as did Nora; she, like Nora, was always ready 
to fill in for Elizabeth, Nineteenth-century family loyalties were very 
strong, particularly in New England families like the Peabodys and the 
Douglas-Smith-Bradburys, 

Just how Kate and Nora collaborated in their writing we do not know. 
Something of the relationship is suggested in Nora's book. Kcuc Doui^las 
Wii^i^in as Her Sister Knew Her^ disclaiming any attempt to write a 
biography, wishing rather to Till in the gaps in My (kinlcn af Metnory 
by Kate, "It should be read," she wrote, "not for any annotation of facts, 
but for a sound of vanishing voices," Nora tells how in the last years of 
Kate's life she delved with her into the contents of a large chest in which 
they had preserved letters, programs and notes of all kinds. Together 
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ihcy selecled the nialerials for Kale's hook, while jNora decided lo use 
the discards for her book. 

Although purely conjectural, it seems probable that ihe spontaneous, 
colorful writing that characterizes all Kate's work was hers alone and 
that Nora was the receptive listener lo ideas, ilie corrector of inaccuracies 
and the patient researcher and organizer — Kate was too imaginative to 
be meticulous about detail. This supposition is given weight by the fact 
that all Kate's fiction and travel narratives bear only her signature. 

Creative Interpreter of Froebel 

The I OUK books BASI:I> on TIU- KINDIiKCiARTliN I.ECTt'KES ARi:: 

Children. s Rii^his ( 1S96) 

A Tr'doi^y: The Repuhlic oi ChWdhood 

Kifulcriraricn Principles and Prac iices ( 1 S^Ki ) 

I'voehel's Ocenpuiums ( lS9(i) 

rroehel's Cilts ( I ) 

Earlier copyright dales of these publications, three of which were pub- 
lished in the same year, and Kate's own statement are evidences of their 
origin in the Silver Street Kindergarten experience. 

These books were written in approximately the same period in which 
Susan Blow did her major writing. Hoth writers had the same general 
purpose of interpreting Froebel and dealt with much the same content. 
But what a ditTerencel Susan explored the depths in detail of the abstruse 
philosophy of Froebel and tried with might and. main to explain it; Kate 
penetrated to the core of the master's thinking without attempting to 
unravel its many ramifications, and interpreted it largely through ready 
illustration. While both emphasized the spirit of Froebel's teaching and 
lamented its unfortunately prevalent mechanical application, Susan could 
not bridge the gap between her world of ideas and the common mind but 
Kate had the gift of translating the abstract into homely realities. Their 
writing style, as it ever will he when honest, clearly expressed the dif- 
ferences in their personalities. Susan's logic, rhetoric and diction leave 
nothing lo be desired; Kate wrote out of the fertility of her mind, one 
idea suggesting another in a vocabulary graphic and often picturesque. 
Susan wrote primarily from her mind and Kate, from her heart. ■ 

With all her love of books and her companionship with the great 
minds of all ages, the primary source of Kate's writing was people — 
big and little and in all walks of life. For example, when she was engaged 
in writing Children s Rii*hts she asked Dennis, a window- washer, and a 
French dressmaker what they thought of children's rights. She opens the 
book with their answers: 
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Dennis "Why, I think we ought to give 'em to 'em. But Lord, 
mum, if we don't, they take 'cm, so what's the odds?" 

The French dressmaker: "Is it of the American child, Madame? 
Men Dieu. he has them." 

This propensity for listening to others made Kate\s writing so appealing 
in its illustrations. In the same book. Children s Rii^fus, in order to make 
the point of how difficult and, at the same time, how necessary it is for 
adults to bridge the gap between their and the child's world, she tells of 
a day when her nephew picked up a pair of delicate pearl opera glasses 
in the room where she was writing. **No, no, dear," said Kate. ^That's 
for grown-up people." The nephew answered, '^Hasn't it got any little 
boy end?'' ' 

Working with children as intimately as she had, and with the memory 
of her own childish behavior confusing as it must have been to many 
adults, Kate recognized that all the educational theory in the world can 
never be a substitute for contact with children as they really are. In her 
ini:roduction to Froebels Gifts, after speaking of educators' e^forts' to 
make children's minds work according to laws, she wrote from her 
Silver Street experience, "But sometimes the child's mind obstinately 
declined to follow the prescribed route: It refused to begin at the proper 
beginning of a subject and go on logically to the end as the book decreed 
but Hew into the middle of it and darted both ways like a weaver's 
shuttle." ■ ■ One might add — as did Kate's. 

She advised in the same book that when the "Gifts" and ''Occupations" 
are found wanting th^y should be discarded: "They are of no more 
importance than the leaves of the tree; if time and stress of weather strip 
them off, the life current is still there and new ones will grow in their 
places/"'* Occasionally, as here, Kate disregarded precise statement of 
fact but she made her point. 

While Kate had little knowledge of science and certainly claimed none, 
she was imbued with the scientific spirit as was her old teacher, Emma 
Marwcdel. In the concluding statement of FroebcVs Gifts she writes: 
'it is not that we regard the connected series of gifts as inspired nor as 
inescapable of improvement, for it may be that as our psychological 
observations of children grow wiser, more sympathetic, and more subtle, 

Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. CluUh'cn's Riiihis (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin and Co.. The Riverside Press. Cambridge, 1K96K 
pp. 3.4. 

IhUL, p. 16. 

" Kale Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith, Froehvl^s Gifts (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin and Co., The Riverside Press, Cambridjie, 1899), 
Introduction, p. ix. 
I hill,, p. xi. 
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we shall sec cause to make radical changes in the objects which are 
FroebePs legacy to the kindergarten." •■" 

Kate was not irrevocably committed to details of Froebei's method- 
ology but receptive to other ideas. This is indicated by the frequent 
references to W. Preyer, G. Stanley Hall, John Dewey and others, to a 
dawning era of new educational reform. Findings on the sequence of 
muscular development of the eye obviously influenced her. in Fwebels 
Occupations she refers to objections of C. G. Van Liew to the perforating 
and pin-pricking as inappropriate for young children because of lack of 
development of the small muscles needed for the work and to Preyer's 
objection because of immaturity of the eyes. She considers the objections 
of Herbert Spencer to drawing of lines on one-fourth-inch squared paper 
as a dry analysis of elements and a formal discipline that has little value 
in development. Similarly she quotes H. C. Courthope Bowen's objection 
to the drawing of lines as mechanical and lacking in freedom, refers to 
a committee report to the New York Conference of Educational Workers 
in October !S89 as characterizing such drawing as wrong in principle, 
cramping in execution, and debarring free expression.''" Perhaps most 
significant is Dewey's quote in which he bases his objections to fine 
work: its bad physical effect on eyes and muscles, its cramping effect 
' on ideas and on arresting imagery with its violation of the developmental 
principle to which he subscribes. One such principle is that free coarse 
work will refme itself. 

However, Kate presents arguments of the supporters of fine dictated 
work. She gives E. Seguin's defense of it as affording guides to young 
children as yet "irresolute under the dictates of a confused imagination,'' 
and T. C. Roper's as "furthering symmetry without technical language." 

While Kate presents both points of view, she obviously leans toward 
a freer approach to the u.se of materials. Even though taking the liberal 
position, she subscribes, however, to the sequence in the use of the 
''Gifts'* and ''Occupations" as outlined by Froebel and also to the gen- 
eral plan of his methodology. In Fwebels Gifts she affirms that '*each 
Gift must be understood before the next . . . development must be 
orderly . . . not excitement and disorder . . . liberty not lawless- 
ness." ■ ' As to method, she writes: 'The order of teaching Mother Play, 
Gifts, or Occupations has one invariable sequence: imitation, direction, 

*■• IhitL. p. 202. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. Frocbcrs O. . upcithms (New 
York and Boston: Houghton Mimin and Co.. 1K96), pp. 91, 92. 
■ 'ibid., pp. 95, 96. 
p. 93. 

'■' Op. iit.. Wigijin and Smith, I'lochcls Gifts, pp. 43. 44. 
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free expression." The last is the very heart of Froebers system, the 
one most assailed by those who would put freedom of expression first. 

Although self-activity is the cornerstone of FroebePs philosophy and 
the major emphasis in Kate^s interpretation of it, she agrees with him that 
freedom of expression should be held within limits. In working with 
'^Gifts' or "Occupations" the children have imitated the teacher, followed 
her directions; and, when encouraged to produce something on their own, 
even then their activities were kept within bounds. As did Susan Blow, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin emphasized Froebel's three forms of expression 
into which children should be guided: life forms in which they attempt 
to make something suggested by their experiences; mathematical forms 
in which they produce a variety of geometric combinations; symmetrical 
forms in which they exercise what esthetic means they have to achieve 
beauty for its own sake. Kate adheres to the principle back of this 
formalizing of expression by staling: "The greater the freedom given to 
the child, the greater the necessity of teaching him to use that liberty in 
and through law." • 

No one as individualistic as Kate Douglas Wiggin could, in practice, 
let herself be bound by any system of someone else's devising. Nor could 
she ever resist improvisation. In her books she gives us glimpses into how 
she would work with the Mother Play, the "Gifts," the "Occupations," 
In her hands they were bound to move far afield from the didactic 
formulations that were their framework. Song, music, dance, story, the 
fanciful, the realistic sprang from her creative mind as she worked with 
children. The thin little sticks the children were given became logs that 
were once parts of trees that grew in great forests; the children watched 
the woodsmen chopping and heard the ring of their axes; they rode down 
the river with the logs propelling them out of jams; they listened in the 
mill to the whirr of the saw as the logs were shaped into boards, masts 
of ships and even finally splintered into the slender slicks with which the 
children built. 

As the children wove at their simple Icxmis, they listened to the stories 
of man's first efforts to weave grasses into roofs for their huts or of 
modern man as he sheared his sheep gradually learning to card, to spin, 
to weave cloth for himself. Then they sang old spinning songs in the 
rhythm of the whirling spinning wheel. Kate accepted completely 
Froebel's love of the homely "Occupations" that had grown from the 
simplest to the most complex arts and, like Froebel, she wanted the 
children to live again the story of how man learned to meet his needs 
through materials at hand.'" 

'''Ibid., pp. 72, 133. 
'"//)/V/.. p. 155. 

''*0/7. (77.. Wiggin and Smith, Frovbd's Ocviipations. p. 142. 
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The creative side would never be lost, regardless of the system, when 
a Kate Douglas Wiggin was the teacher. Nora spoke truly when she wrote 
of Kate, '^My sister was, it need hardly be said, one of those teachers 
by the grace of God, that Froebel describes . . . she could always teach 
a thing whether she knew it or not/* Again, Nora quotes Kate as 
saying: 

I wonder if it can be an inherent weakness in Frocbcrs plan of 
education that it is only successful in the hands of a certain 
kind of woman. . . . The traditions of the kindergarten are sim- 
ple, touching, and beautiful to me. To my fancy, the dear old 
Froebel, like some Pied Piper, played so tender and enchanting a 
tune that all the children followed him gladly. It is such influ- 
ences that keep on leavening our work-a-day world. If only 
those who take up the pipe of Froebel will play upon it with 
like sincerity and simplicity.'*'' 

Poetry, Fantasy, Laughter for Children 

The collaboration of the sisters in compilations of poetry and 
stories for children is a noteworthy achievement. This is especially 
true of: 

The Story Hour —1890 

Golden Numbers — I S93 

The Posy Rin}: ^1903 

The Fairy Rinq —1906 , ^. 

Tales of Latii^hter —1 90S 

Tales of Wonder —1909 / 

It is encouraging to have noted recently on the withdrawal cards of these 
public library books the frequency with which they were borrowed. Out 
of their background and love of literature the sisters brought together the 
imperishable in story and verse, regardless of time or origin, to comfort, 
inspire, amuse and delight the children of all ages and living conditions. 
It is a tribute to the discrimination and literary taste of Nora and Kate 
that their selections hold their own today against the enticements of the 
over-illustrated books which the machine age, and too often the machine 
minds, poiir out by the thousands to quickly surfeited children. 

In The Posy Rinj,\ Shakespeare, Blake, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Chris- 
tina Rossetti, Robert Louis Stevenson, Gabriel Setoun, James Ferguson, 
Cecil Francis Alexander rub shoulders with the same lack of relationship 
as did the authors on the old brown bookshelf the Smith children loved 
in their New England home. Here, however, the poems arc grouped in 
a rich repository on which teachers and parents might draw as needed — 
to hear about other children, for bedtime quiet, for gay playtime, for 
Christmas or for the seasons. 

Op. n/.. Smith. Ktnc Douglas Wimn, p. 38. 
/MW., p. 48. 
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It was not the intention of Kate and Nora in The Fairy Ring to 
reproduce the old favorite fairy tales generally known and republished 
many times. Instead, they searched to find the best that each nation had 
produced but, for one reason or another, had never become weJJ known. 
They did the same with The Tales of Wonder and The Tales of Laui^hter. 
The selections were not lightly made. Nora tells of rhe many argmuents 
she and Kate had when they found they were not in agreement over their 
choices. 

In the introduction to The Story Hour Kate demonstrates her superb 
skill in combining instruction and inspiration. Without ever being didactic 
but out of her rich experience with the children of Silver Street Kinder- 
garten, she manages to convey the principles of the how, what, when and 
where of storytelling better than we find in many of the technical attempts 
of others. She takes the occasion, too, to defend the fairy tales against the 
'"Gradgrinds" who will not accept them. She stands firmly for discrimina- 
tion in their selection and defines what she believes to be the true fairy 
tale: 

The true meaning of the word "faerie** is spiritual, but many 
stories masquerade Lindcr that title which had no claim to it. 
Some universal spiritual truth underlies the really fine old fairy 
tale; but there can He no educative inlluenee in the so-called 
fairy stories which arc merely jumbles of impossible incidents 
and which infrequently present dishonesty, deceit, and cruelty 
in attractive or amusing guise.' - 

The many children Kate knew on Silver Street live again in the pages 
of the Introduction. Pat with a gleam of humor in his eye, Topsy all 
smiles and teeth, Hans and Gretchen phlegmatic and dependable, Duncan 
canny and prudent, and a host more. And the teacher is one who can 
"kindle in tired hearts a gentler thought of life; open the eyes that sec 
not and the ears that hear not; interpret to them something of the beauty 
that has been revealed [to her.]" 

Late Years: Intense and Varied Activity 

Thu winthrs in Nuw York ai tku Katf/s marriage to Mr. Riggs 
were a combination of glamor and hard work exhausting in quantity, 
scope and variety. They lived part of the time in a house in Greenwich 
Village that had belonged to a sculptor. U was spacious, interestingly 
planned and included a lofty studio. The Riggs furnished it luxuriously 
in a style befitting sophisticated life in a metropolis, as Quiiicote was 
designed for good living in the best New England tradition. The Riggs 

''' Kmc f)ouglas VViggin and Nora A. Smith, The Slory /four, a Hook for Home and 
the Kiiulvr^ancn (Boston and New York: HoughtonMiniin and Co.. 190! ). Intro- 
duction, p. 16. 
Ihiil.. Introducrion. p. 26. 
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home became a center where the celebrities of all lands found congenial 
discourse and entertainment. Kate conceived the idea of having their 
dinner guests write their names on the heavy damask tablecloth and the 
next day giving them permanency by having a seamstress embroider them 
in fine stitches. Eventually there were 109 names of such eminence as 
Rudyard Kipling, Lady Gregory, Ellen Terry, Beerbohm Tree, Hugh 
Wallpole, John Masetield."" 

Professionally these years were crowded with a variety of activities. 
There was the dramatization of Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, with its 
inany successful performances both in the United States and abroad. 
Always interested in the theatre and in acting, Kate welcomed the many 
amateur productions of many of her stories, particularly Tlw Birds' 
Christmas Carol. The demand for her stories all over the world increased, 
translations were granted. The Birds' Christmas Carol was translated into 
French, Swedish, German. Italian and Japanese; Timothy's Quest into 
Swedish. Danish. Bohemian. German; Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
into German. Polish. Danish. Norwegian. Dutch; A Cathedral Courts/tip 
into French; Principles and Practices of the Kinderi^arten into Spanish; 
The Story of Patsy into German; Polly Oliver s Problem into Swedish. 
Particularly dear to Kate was the fact that five vf her works were in Braille 
for the blind.'" While she did nu do much actual writing in New York, 
books written during the summer months continued to appear and 
demanded attention. Robert Newton Linscott, who had spent forty years 
with Houghton Mifllin and Co.. moving from office boy gradually up 
to editor, wrote in his memoirs that it was his function in his early years 
to conduct authors to the office of Mr. Mifflin. Among them was Kate 
Douglas Wiggin whom he characterized as 'Uhe Houghton Mifflin gold 
mine who graciously allowed me to carry her bag to the station.'' It 
would seem that Kate shared in the gold mine. 

During this same period Kate found a new and absorbing interest. It 
came from requests she received to read from her works to high school 
and college students. She found this to be a satisfying outlet both for her 
love of the dramatic and her enjoyment of the companionship of young 
people and teachers. 

Although Kate worked actively in New York Kindergarten Association 
and was an honored member of International Kindergarten Union, she 
never really was a "joiner."" Nor was she one to enter into controversy. 
No mention was made of any participation on her part in the critical 
debates of the Committee of Nineteen. The only reference of her activity 

'^'Op. r//.. Smith, Kdte Daiiiilas Wimn, pp. 99. 100. 

'"Op. cit., Wlyyin. My Ganlvn of Memory, Appendix, pp. 445-447. 

"'Robert Newton linscott, "53 a W^eek as a Start" in the column "Speaking of 

Hooks," The New York Times Book Review, Feb. 6, 1966. 
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in IKU was in and 1898 when she served on the Committee on 

Children's iLiteralure. Nora (Nora A. Smith) had be:n appointed to the 
Committee of Nineteen but resigned almost immediately. Nora, however, 
served on the Committee on Children's Literature continuously, except 
in the years 1897 and 1S98. Probably Kate's membership during 1897 
and 1898 was a response to the feeling that she could help Nora by so 
doing. Another mention of Nora was in the IKU Yearbook for 1895, 
which reported that she gave "a delightful nnper on the art of .story tell- 
ing with illustrations/' "-' 

There was no lack of recognition of Kate by the IKU, and her books 
were always listed in the recommended readings appearing in the Year- 
books. Mrs. Gibson paid tribute jointly to Mrs. Severance and Kate 
Douglas Wiggin at the 1925 IKU meeting, and the full speech is published 
in the Yearbook. Mrs. Gib:;on's words were reminiscent and appreciative, 
based on her friendship with both in Caiirornia. She spoke of Kate's 
many beaux and of the young man v/ho fell in love with her; of her lead- 
ing role in an amateur performance of Mrs. Jarley's Wax Works; of her 
opportunities for a career in the theatre or opera and her decision to 
devote her life to the interlocking professions of dramatic reading, writing 
and teaching; and how through them she touched the imagination of the 
public.'' 

Kate made her contribution through her own personal gifts and 
thoroughly enjoyed them herself as she gave pleasure to others. She was 
no espouser of causes like Elizabeth Peabody; nor did she struggle with 
the issues behind man's persisting problems as did Susan Blow. No echo 
was in Kate's work of the world in revolution in which she lived. She was 
fully aware that 'It was not the best of all possible worlds"; but the 
growing demands for the rights of children, of women, of the down- 
trodden, c''<i not rouse her to fight for justice. Hers was the way of love 
and compassion. Acutely sensitive to suffering and misery in any form, 
her faith in the redeeming power of love and compassion nev^^r faltered. 
The idea that "love must be the final fruit and fiower of justice," as 
Reinhold Niebuhr believed, was not in her thinking. Hers was the 
no hles.se oblii^e of the philanthropy of her day, but instead of expending 
material wealth on charity, she gave of her abundance of love. Her share 
in the regeneration of society lay in her power to move the human heart, 
young and old. This she did, and a world for a large part preferring to 
dispense charity rather than justice gratefully responded. 

Oflicial Record of the Annual Meetinc of International Kindergarten Union, 
Boston. 1895, p. 21. 

Proceedings of the Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the International Kinder- 
garten Union, Los Angeles, 1925, pp. 1 18-122. 

'* Edward B. Fiske in ^'Christianity and Crises," The New York Timcw Feb. 2, 
1966. 
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Never strong physically and often in acute pain, the intense activities 
of her last years took their toll, in August 1923, once again she sought 
peace and rest in England. But her respite was brief. She became ill on 
the voyage and succumbed to pneumonia soon after reaching Harrow. 
At her request her ashes were brought home and scattered on the Saco 
River in Maine, where she had spent her happy childhood and so many 
good years of her later life. 

It is a supremely joyous thing to bo alive and smell the llowors 
and see the sunshine. 

So spoke Kate. 
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ELIZABETH HARRISON (1849-1927) 
Bridging the Old and the New 



Philosophic Idealism and Scientific Perspective 

A PORTRAIT or Elizabi: i n Harrison reprhsents her seated in her 
oflicc at Chicago KiiuicrgartLMi College in front of a large reproduction 
of the Sistinc Madonna. Schiller's "Ode to Joy," that Elizabeth Harrison 
had chosen as the college song (used with the choral music of Beetho- 
ven's Ninth Symphony), was sung at her memorial services. Each in its 
way is symbolic of the philosophic idealism that had its source in the 
religions ntmosphere of her childhood home. It was fostered in her 
Froebclian professional education and permeated her total life pattern. 
It was the yearning maternity of the Madonna that stirred Elizabeth 
Harrison's heart, even when ill and exhausted seeking rest in the foot- 
hills of the Sierras, she found a way to give a good life to neighboring 
children. It was the triumphant alfirmation of the future Brotherhood 
of Man in the "Ode to Joy" and her belief that through the education 
of children good will among men eould be achieved that made her 
teaching so eonipclling. It was her custom to wear a red carnation 
pinned to a black silk dress at all festive College occasions. Did this 
have a symbolism too? 

The other side to Elizabeth Harrison was the inquiring mind that made 
her a seeker for more knowledge and deeper insights. She could be loyal 
to the old but open to the new. It was this quality that determined her, 
after initial professional study with Mrs. Putnam in Chicago, to seek 
further preparation with Susan Blow in St. Louis and Maria Kraus-Boelte 
in New York before beginning to teach. Later the same urge sent her to 
Europe to study with FroebePs greatest student, the Baroness Bertha von 
Marenholz-Buelow, and still later, to Italy to study Mme. Montcssori's 
methods. 

ft was niU that she was interested only in study in her own field for 
this, although intense, was hut a facet of a fundamental Lipproach to life, 
the altitude of the scientist in his compulsion to know, lo understand. 
She studied the sciences ''for recreation" as she put it, and added, "if not 
too technical." So many of her generation, reared in religious faith, were 
shaken and confused by revelations of nineteenth-century science; but 

* Now National College of Implication, I^ivanston, Illinois. 
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Elizabeth Harrison saw no conllici between scienee and religion and 
accorded each its place. 

The ability to combine philosophical idealism with scientific percep- 
tion gave her readily accepted leadership of the Liberal-Conservative 
Group of the Commitlee of Ninelecn in the International Kindergarten 
Union. At times her contemporaries must have sensed inconsistency in 
her compromises. It caused Susan MKnv lo wonder which stand tili/abcth 
HarrisiMi wiuild take in controversial issues. It was one of the reasons 
Olga .Adams, when confronted with dccisii^i as to where she would get 
her pri^fessional etiucation. chose the University of Chicago rather than 
the Chicago Kindergarten College, "How could anyone," Miss Adams 
asked, "with liberal a point of view teach all that paper weaving, stick 
laying, pricking, etc?" ' 

Like Kate Douglas W'iggin who wrote My (iardcn oj Memory, Eliza- 
beth Harrison wrote Skcuiws Aloni: Life's Ri)ail/ an autobiography. 
They are similar in their abundant use of incidents: hut Kate in vivid 
language lets the facts speak for themselves, whereas Elizabeth with her 
more introspective nature interprets them in relation io her own devel- 
ojinient and in their general application lo children. Sketc/ws Aloni^ 
Life's Road, the archives of National College of Education and the 
archives of the Association for Childhood Education International pro- 
vide much of the biographic material of this chapter. 

Childhood and Youth in Mature Perspective 

Ei.izAHHTn Hakrison's i amii.v (A' BOTH sini'is WAS AMoNc. rno.sH or 
\*irginia colonial ancestry whose pioneering spirit sent them westward 
intti Kentucky. Her parents had inherited a beautiful home (werlooking 
the Ohio River in Carroll County, but after twelve years of hajipy married 
life financial dilliculties forced them iti leave it. The family moved to 
Athens, Kentucky, where a few months later, on September I, 1 S49, 
Elizabeth was born in tlic midst of a cholera epidemic. The mother and 
the three other children — Mollie. Lillie and Getirge — took ill but 
fortunately all rectwered. As soon as Mrs. Harrison had recovered she 
took care of the ill in the community, which was indicative of the quality 
of home induencc that characterized Elizabeth's childhtnul. However, 
better opportimilies soon brought another move iov the family, this time 
lo Midway, amuher Kentucky town. It was in Midway that Elizabeth 
spent iier first seven years. Then, the t^ffer of a large grant of land and 
a land grant agency ior Mr. Harrison took the family {o Davenport, Iowa, 

' Olga Adams. chairn)an. AC*f.*[ Early Leaders in Childhood Education Commiitee, 
in now {0 u riter. 

M-*li/abeih Marrison. Skrlrhcs Aloni: /./7/''.v RoaJ (Boston: 'the Slratford Co., 
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which hccame the pcmiunent family home As Eh'zabeth looked back on 
her childhood and youth in Midway and Dawnport. no doubt the inter- 
pretations of the incidents she describes in Skewhes .-Uoni! Life's Riuul 
were colored by the insights that had evolved with time and experience. 
One ^uch incident iKXHirrcd when she was about fcnir. the occasion being 
a dinner party at the home of Miss Betsy, a family friend. She describes 
the enormous table with its many guests and Miss Betsy's brother serving 
at the head: 

I was desperately hungry, but had been taught that "nice 
little ladies" always waited until old people had been ser\ed. 
At last a hountifu! serving of flaky mashed potatoes was set 
before me. On top of the potato hill wiis a lake of rich brown 
gravy. I picked up my spoon and at once attacked the pile. But. 
ahisl An unexpected embarrassment occurred. '! he lirst plunge 
of my spoon into the potato hill caused brown gravy lo trickle 
down on the plate and slowly approach the picture of a man 
on horseback in the center of the plate. In a moment, more of 
the gravy would have reached his beautiful face if ! had not 
vigorously pushed it back with my spoon. 

She made more attempts to save the "beautiful face** from the gravy and 
failed "until at last the man. horse, and all were lost in the thick dark- 
ness.** This was too nuich for the four-year-old and she burst into tears. 
She was taken from the table in disgrace but was comforted and fed by 
one of the Negro house servants and left to sleep the afternoon away in 
\fiss Betsy's bed. 

In recounting this incident, Elizabeth Harrison reveals her realization 
of her own gradual and deepening insight into childhood: 

Years had passed before the above experience had any signiti- 
cance to mc. Then it became added proof of how vivid and real 
pictures arc to an imaginative child, and into what happy or 
unhappy worlds ihcy may lead. 

Illustrative of the emphasis she placed upon the effect of childish 
experiences on aduU character was an incident that occurred when she 
was about fourteen. She tells it in response to a friend's question on 
a way of knowing what experiences help most in molding character. 
Elizabeth answers by narrating an experience which she considered to 
have helped in molding her character: 

'Ihe leading women of Davenport had undertaken to raise 
money to cancel w debt incurred by the library Association. . . . 
I was too young to he a member but I was sent to find if .\frs. 
Charles Putnam (no relative of Alice Harvey Putnam), owner of 
a handsome home and large grounds, would allow the fete to he 
given on her grounds. The Putnam home was two miles from my 

' I:lizabcth Harrison, unpublished chapter in manuscript. Skcn lws .-iloni: Life's 
RiHid (Archives. National College of Kducation. Hvanston. Illinois). 
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home, and there was no street car. On reaching the place I found 
that Mrs. Putnam was not at home and would not be back until 
supper time. It was not yet three o'clock in the afternoon. I rested 
for a while and then started for home. When I had gone about 
half way, I stopped suddenly as if I had run against a stone wall. 
Something inside of me, which I could not then define, said, 
"You were sent on an errand, and you have not tmished your 
job." The day was insutTerably warm, and I was tired and began 
making excuses to myself. But that something kept saying, "You 
have not finished your job." Finally ashamed to frame any fur- 
ther excuse, I retraced my steps and waited until Mrs. Putnam 
returned and gave her gracious consent to the use of her 
grounds. 

Elizabeth's answer to the friend's question is directly given: 

It was not until 1 had begun the study of psychological move- 
ments of the mind that I realized why this trifling experience 
stood so distinct and vivid in my memory. I had reached that 
marvellous and so little understood period called adolescence, 
the period when both body and mind are taking on new de- 
velopments which if rightly directed lead into strong manhood 
and womanhood. One of these necessary developments is a 
feeling of personal self-respect which is quite different from 
conceit or pride in its stern demands that dillicult tasks shall be 
done; and consequently it awakens personal responsibility. Up 
to the time of the incident related, I had acted under authority 
of my parents or some other adult and had done what they 
thought right; or 1 had done what 1 thought would bring pleasure 
to someone or, sometimes, just what I impulsively wanted to do. 
On this occasion I distinctly realized that I was makifii* myxelf 
go back to finish my errand. I was setting my own standards of 
conduct, and that standard demanded that I do my job thor- 
ougly. I feel that there is scarcely anything in all human affairs 
which is a greater safe-guard than a rightly educated .self- 
respect.^ 

This personalized exposition of the development of conscience and the 
formation of a guiding value is an example of one of the strengths that 
made Elizabeth Harrison a compelling teacher — the ability to explain 
truth in a simple anecdote. She often alluded to the parable in its potency 
to reach the heart as well as the mind, and in reading her works one feels 
that she strove to translate the ideas she wished to convey through this 
medium. Students at National College of Education frequently speak of 
the way Edna Dean Baker, the successor of Elizabeth Harrison in the 
presidency of the College, similarly used anecdotes and parables to make 
her points as she taught. 

Elizabeth did not attend school until she was eight, after the family 
had moved to Davenport. The elementary and high schools were typical 
of the time: memorization, practically no research, examinations, grading 
by A, B, C. D according to standards of the teacher, rarely any attempt 
to make any connection between school studies and the lives of the pupils. 
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little exploration into the meaning of what was taught. While Elizabeth 
was graded "A*' in her four years of Latin, she did not discover that it 
was Caesar who wrote the Commentaries on the Gallic Wars or that her 
translations of Cicero's Orations had been written by Rome's greatest 
orator. But she was not unhappy in school. ''Going to school/' she wrote, 
"was simply a duty that had to be performed like the hanging up of my 
clothes or making up my bed." ' 

One teacher, James Hamlin (and strangely enough a science teacher 
— Elizabeth never claimed an absorbing interest in the details of science), 
probably to a large extent influenced her open-niindedness toward the 
new scientific study of children. This existed despite her reverence for the 
philosophical mysticisr.n of Froebel. 

She recalls a memorable morning when James Hamlin came into the 
classroom beaming and exclaimed, "I have a most wonderful thing to tell 
you today. It will change the whole course of all science and will help 
you to realize what a marvellous thing God's creation is.'* The discovery 
was the correlation and conservation of the forces of heat, light and 
motion. Elizabeth acknowledges her debt to James Hamlin with the best 
of all tributes a pupil can pay a teacher: ''He filled my eyes with wonder 
and my heart with hunger for more knowledge of the universe." " She 
goes on to tell that because of his teachings she found stimulation and 
v/hen weary even recreation in some scientific work — "not too tech- 
nical" — and came away refreshed. Through this entrance into the world 
of science, she credits to him both a beginning understanding of the 
old myths with their giants, genii and demigods through which primi- 
tive man strove to understand the universe and her desire to bring these 
myths to children. The far-reaching influence of Mr. Hamlin gave her, 
young as she was, a glimpse into what it means to be a good teacher. 

Elizabeth completed the elementary school at thirteen and passed the 
entrance examinations for high school. She looked forward to college 
and her father promised that, if she passed college entrance examina- 
tions as creditably as she had passed those for high school, he would send 
her to college. Buoyed by this hope, she wanted to spend the summer in 
study; but the family doctor intervened because of her frailty and advised 
a year's rest instead. All through her life, as was true of Susan Blow, 
Elizabeth Harrison had to struggle against physical disabilities, A com- 
promise was reached by spending the summer with her cousin Sally on 
her farm in Missouri — but not to study! She completed high school at 
seventeen, the only member of her class with a straight "A" record. 

But it was not so much to school as to her home that Elizabeth 

*• OfK cii., Harrison, Sketches Alonu IJfvs Road, p. 21, 
" //>/</.. p. 24. 
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attributed her introduction to literature and her love of it. Ft was to her 
mother and her cousin Sally that she expressed deep gratitude for the 
contagion of their example and guidance. She appreciated her mother's 
selection of passages of Scripture which she read on Sunday afternoons 
and had the children commii to memory. Before she was nine years old 
P^Iizabeth had memorized the Urst chapter of Genesis; the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus to the end of the ten commandments; Psalms 23, 
109; fortieth chapter of Isaiah; St. Matrhew-^Chapters 2, 3, 4, 5; the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians and the twentieth chapter of 
Revelations. 

Study of the Bible, however, was not limited tc^ the mother's reading 
to the children on Sunday afternoons and the memorization of a chapter 
a week. On their own the children dramatized the stories; and Abraham, 
Isaac, ,[acob, Moses, David, Daniel, Elijah, and Nchcmiah became their 
"Greats." They were real people to the children as they enacted their 
roles and recited the resounding words of the Old Testament. 

It was Cousin Sally who led Elizabeth into wide and heterogeneous 
reading. Elizabeth tells of the evenings when the family gathered together 
under the lamplight, her mother sewing and Cousin Sally reading. 
Elizabeth was about five when she was thus introduced to Shakespeare. 
She writes, "I did not understand the plot, nor was 1 conscious of the 
beauty and variety of Shakespeare's language. It was the dramatic read- 
ing that I enjoyed." She mentions other readings: Agnes Strickland's 
Lives of the Queens of lin^^land, studied at high school by her sister 
MoIIie and, under Elizabeth's direction, dramatized at home by the 
children; Carlyle's Heroes and Hero Worship: Longfellow's Psalm of 
Life: The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius; Harry Emerson Fosdick's 
Twelve Tests of Charaeter: Duruy's History of Rome. There were many 
others, a wide sampling of the old and the new. of the great and near- 
great seized by an imaginative child as from a grab bag of glamorous 
treasures — .Margaret Deland, William dcMorgan. Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Tagore, William Beebc, John Burrcuighs, Henry Van Dyke, Sydney 
Lanier — with no regard for sequence or genre but with the reliable 
selection of a child for its need when the environment is favorable." 

Wholesome play was in the children's lives too. Godey's Lady's Book 
furnished them with cut-outs to represent the book characters. The 
snows of winter brought the delights of daring coasting down the hill, 
the five blocks that led from their house high above the city streets. 
Summer brought boating and croquet, and with the fall came long hikes 
in the woods to gather nuts. 

High school over, as at the close of her elemental^' school days, 

■ Op. lit.. Harrison, unpublished manuscript, .Ski'tclws. 
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Elizabeth's health demanded a rest. College, so eagerly awaited, had to 
be deferred. What was meant to be merely a delay beeame, as the family 
finances lessened, a permanency. Elizabeth never realized her college 
dream. In this she was no exception to the young women of her day, but 
lack of money was never permitted by the parents to weigh heavily on 
the shoulders of the young people. They had their share of picnics, 
skating, dancing and parties that made up the social life of Davenpori. 
Then the sisters married and George, who had gone into business, was 
frequently away from home. This left Elizabeth the mainstay of her 
parents. She was alone with them when in 1S73 she met the blow of her 
mother's death after a brief illness. 

Elizabeth spent the next four years in trying to console her father and 
making a home for him. During that period she was active in both the 
social and civic life of the rapidly growing Davenport; in visits with her 
sister Mollie, including a momentous trip to the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia with George and Mollie — her sister Lillie took care of 
MoIIie's children. It is possible that she may have visited the model 
kindergarten conducted by Miss Ruth Burritt and that this may have 
influenced her decision later to become a kindergartner. But it was not 
the kindergarten that she looked forward most to seeing. She had read 
Ruskin's five volumes of Modern Painters and had noted in the Exposi- 
tion catalog that one of Turner's paintings was to be exhibited. 

She describes her excited anticipation when she and Mollie made their 
way to the Turner exhibit. She stood before "Off the Welsh Coast." She 
could not believe that this was really a Turner! When the catalog con- 
vinced her that it was, she was angry and disappointed to the extreme. 
How both Ruskin and Turner had let her down! 'Mt was nothing but a 
dirty-looking daub with impossible hills of dull brown green back- 
ground!" Mollie was convulsed with laughter. But Elizabeth's faith in 
Ruskin could not be so easily destroyed. The next day she returned alone 
to look again. She still could not see the worth of the painting, but she 
recalled Carlyle's saying that "No man is a hero to his valet. Not because 
the hero is not a hero but because the valet is a valet.'' She then and there 
determined not to have a valet mind.^ Thus began her pursuit of art. 

Soon after her mother's death Elizabeth was dealt another blow. She 
does not disclose what it was, but reveals how serious a crisis it brought 
in her life when years later she wrote to a dear cousin in an effort to 
comfort her during a similar crisis. She writes how she walked the floor 
at night when "all the teachings of my childhood and early girlhood 
seemed a mockery, a foolish superstition"; and then one night when her 
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agony seemed loo great to bear she crept out of the house at midnight and 
walked until exhausted: 

1 know not why. 1 turned my face upward, and my eyes met the 
silent gaze of the stars. They appeared to be unusually brilliant, 
I knew that each one was in its own orbit moving forward in the 
vast realm of incomprehensible space, and something within 
me seemed to say in almost inaudible words, "Account for these 
stars if you can. The mighty weight of each is upheld in ether, 
lighter than air: each moving forward in its own path. Account 
for these worlds and worlds, without a guiding power, with- 
out a God!" That was all. The voice within^ccascd speaking. The 
silence of the night once more surrounded mc, and in the heavens 
above mc the stars continued to shine steadily and bright," 

She tells in the remainder of the letter how she worked herself back 
from despair. She alludes to the comfort she found in the orderly proc- 
esses of nature, probably an aftermath of that illuminating hour when 
James Hamlin gave of his enthusiasm and depth of interpretation to her 
receptive child mind. She expresses the faith she wrested from grief 
which from that darkest hour had remained the mainstay of her life and 
in her teaching of others. 

During the next few years her father, despite her efforts to comfort 
him, grew increasingly lonely. Finally he agreed that it would be best to 
leave the Davenport home and live in a hotel in town where he could 
be in daily contact with his old friends. The decision was made and with 
it Elizabeth\s own decision to become self-supporting. Youth was behind 
Elizabeth Harrison. She had reached maturity. 

Peabody, Putnam, Blow, Kraus-Boelte, Harrison 

It was not uasy for Elizabeth Harrison to take the first steps 
on her untried road. When she announced to her family she had decided 
to earn her own living and study to be a kindergartner, she met vigorous 
opposition from her sisters. They objected because Elizabeth did not have 
the physical strength for such a venture; probably their opposition was 
just as much due to the fact that earning a living was just "not done" by 
the women in their circle. However, being a kindergartner had an aura 
of respectability at least: some daughters of the "best families'' were 
entering the field as a philanthropic service. It might have been this that 
helped Elizabeth to gain George's consent — George was always her 
champion. Reluctantly he gave his approval and helped her with a small 
financial loan. 

Elizabeth's choice of Chicago for her preparation was possibly due 
to the comparative proximity of the city and to the reputation of Alice 
Harvey Putnam ( 1841-19 1 9). In 1874 Mrs, Putman, under the influence 
of Elizabeth Peabody, had formed a class of mothers and teachers to 
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study Froebel. It was from this class that a few years later the very active 
Chicago Kindergarten Club was formed and the development of the 
powerful Chicago Kindergarten movement sprang. 

With the help of this group Mrs. Putnam had established the first 
kindergarten in Chicago in 1874 and, within two years, had added a 
training class for young women, ''the pioneer training school of the 
West." Two years later Mrs. E. W. Blanchard opened the first free 
kindergarten at the Dwight Moody Church as a memorial in memory 
of her young daughter. In 1878 Josephine Jarvis, who had come to 
Chicago in the early I870's to familiarize herself with the Froebelian 
kindergarten, established a kindergarten and began translating Froebel's 
work, completing both The Education of Man and Mother Play by 
1878.»" 

This was the young but well-established and vigorous situation in which 
Elizabeth Harrison began her preparation in 1879 for work in the kinder- 
garten. She was thirty, with almost no funds, so she had to live as frugally 
as possible. She considered herself fortunate in finding a friendly home 
with Mrs. Washburn where she shared the small bedroom and double 
bed of Mrs. Washburn's daughter. 

Elizabeth found her year with Mrs. Putnam very satisfying. Mornings 
were spent the first part of the year in visiting the three existing Chicago 
kindergartens — Mrs. Putnam's directed by Mrs. Loring, Mrs. Blanchard's 
and Miss Jarvis\ Afternoons were for lectures and handwork classes 
conducted by Mrs. Putnam in her home. After a period of observation 
in the three kindergarten classes, Elizabeth was happy to be assigned 
student teaching to Mrs. Loring's kindergarten under Mrs. Putnam's 
supervision. 

Elizabeth was appreciative of what she learned from Mrs. Putnam. 
She commented particularly on Mrs. Putnam's mother spirit, reverence 
and willingness to acknowledge the good found in the advanced thought 
of the world. In her notebook she recorded the major ideas she found 
challenging and quotes them in Sketches: 'The harmonious develop- 
ment of the child; the need children have for companionship of children 
of their own age; the child not to be crowded with learning for which he 
is not ready; ideas not to be thrust upon a child when he is eager to 
express his own." Reading these notes near the close of her life, she 
commented that the younger generation would be surprised to think that 
she considered anything so commonplace worth recording. Then she 
added, . . at the time they were written they gave to my imagination 
the wings of an eagle, and I often walked home after class entirely 

Bdna Dean Baker, 'The Kindergarten in Chicago" in History of the Kitider- 
,uaiten Movement (Washington, D. C: Association for Childhood Education, 
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unconscious of the passing crowd, because 1 was so absorbed in my 
heart's song of rejoicing that I had been permitted to become a teacher 
of little children, a helper to young mothers." " 

At the close of the year with Mrs. Putnam, Elizabeth was surprised 
to receive not only a diploma for teaching in the kindergarten but a 
certificate for training kindcrgartncrs as well. A further gratification came 
with Mrs. Putnam's invitation to return the following year to assist in 
Mrs. Loring s kindergarten. 

It was during tl.at second year in Chicago that she, like Mrs. Putnam 
earlier, decided that she must visit Susan Blow. Her salary was forty 
dollars a month and it had to be managed with the strictest economy. 
Nevertheless, by the end of the winter semcsicr she had saved twenty- 
five dollars and on this sum she spent her two-week vacation in St. Louis 
with Susan Blow. Judging from her ecstatic account of the experience, 
the sacrifices entailed were amply repaid. 

She returned to Mrs. Lorings school the following year and had 
another good experience, an increase in salary and the advantage of 
Mrs. Putnam *s supervision. But she wanted more preparation; and, 
though Mrs, Putnam invited her back for the next year, she decided that 
in order to earn enough for a semester of Susan Blow's training she 
would open a kindergarten in Marshal Itown during the summer and fall 
of 1881 , This proved not only a stimulating experience but it paved the 
way for n public school kindergarten in MarshaHtown and gave Elizabeth 
the necessary funds for her study with Susan Blow. 

This closer and more intensive view of the work in St. Louis inspired 
Elizabeth with the sweep of Miss Blow's intellect and her spiritual 
insight, as it had in her earlier visit. However, she was disappointed 
as was Miss Blow that she found in the kindergartens staffed by Miss 
Blow's students so much that was unimaginative, formal and didactic 
both in the use of materials and in dramatic play. Elizabeth worked 
unremittingly and completed the entire two-year course in the allotted 
semester. She also took art lessons privately with Mr. Halsey Ives, 
director of the St. Louis Art Museum, for she had never forgotten 
her initial inability to appreciate Turner and her determination to 
improve her sensitivity to art. With a deeper understanding of Froebel, 
she felt also the need for greater knowledge of art in order to guide 
children in their expression of FroebePs ''forms of beauty," so important 
to Susan Blow. 

At the close of the year with Susan Blow, Elizabeth was offered a 
position to develop a kindergarten in an Iowa town. She accepted the 

" Op. cit.. Harrison, pp. 52, 53. 
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offer but upon arrival found that instead of teaching one group of children 
as had been agreed upon she was to teach both a morning and an after- 
noon group; she indignantly refused to remain. She insisted she eould 
do no justice to the children or to the kindergarten cause. Mrs. Putnam 
immediately offered Elizabeth her old position in the Loring School, 
which she accepted. However, still hungry for more preparation for her 
work, she requested, if she could find a suitable substitute, to be released 
for the second semester to study with Mrs. Kraus-Boelte in New York. 
To this Mrs. Putnam gladly agreed. 

Elizabeth faithfully kept a diary while studying with Mrs. Kraus- 
Boclte. Almost no gaps were in the diary from January 8 to April 26, 
1883, but even her persistent spirit must have weakened toward the end 
when a few undated notes appeared with this very human entry: 

Remaining notes jotted on loose sheets of paper and since lost. 
Left New York May 2S all work completed, all abstracts 
handed in — entire year's work done in 5 months working 12 
or 1 4 hours a day.'- 

The entries themselves are models of objectivity and give the impression 
of a note-taker keenly aware of the importance of scientifically accurate 
data. They give a good picture of the prevailing German-dominated 
kindergarten training of the time. Many notes have to do with slat-weav- 
ing and lacing, stick-laying, sewing cards, paper-folding, lentils, rings, 
stringing seeds, pasting, and sticking pins in peas to make canes, pens 
or rolling pins. Truly, ^'training'' was a well-chosen word. Notes on play 
include 'The Five Knights," *The Worm Game." ''Jacob, Where Are 
You?" Stories include, "Mary, the Miller's Daughter," 'The Little Glass 
Boulc,*' 'The Fox and the Wolf.*' From time to time mention is made 
of Mr. Kraus' teaching — half-hour German lessons, marching and 
gymnastics! 

Carefully distinct from the recorded facts were these occasional 
comments by Elizabeth: 

The remarkable part is the willing obedience and entire satisfac- 
tion of the children. I must watch closely and catch the secret. 

The children had a royal good time as Mrs. Kraus was in the 
room all the time, 

Everything goes on slowly as if there was all day to do it in — 
yet the children never grow tired. 

For the first time I saw a new game. "Jacob, where are you?" 

The remarkable part is that Mrs. Kraus makes the object in 
hand so vividly present that all see it for the time being, and the 
instruction that is intertwined never becomes tiresome. 

After the children had hccn dramatizing "The Five Knights," 

Jl- Klizabeth Harrison. Diary 1883 (Archives, National College of Kducation, 
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without costume or properties, Mrs, Kriius suid, "All niatericils of 
the emotions of the giimes must come from the child's body — no 
artifi ial paraphernalia. ' This is a new thought to me. It de- 
serves consideration. When will I ever get through learning to 
be u kit-dcrgartner! 

After some of the rare gaps in her diary, Elizabeth comments, "Paper 
folding — 728 forms — begun January 24, finished March 16, No wonder 
Journal has been neglected," 

After quoting Mrs, Kraus, "What universally gives pleasure to the aver- 
age child is of worth in his development/' Elizabeth wrote, "Ah, me!" 

The comments in the diary are guarded, those of a mature woman who 
has learned to be wary as to what she confides on paper. How irksome it 
must have been to repeat so much of what she had done in her former 
training and so much in this training that was repetitious and mechanical! 
On the inside of tite diary cover, after the year was over, she released 
some of her fcelii'^g: 

I have wondered if this crude '"and rather faulty spelling included) 
record of earnest, early striving to master a great ideal — no 
matter what time and effort it might cost — might not interest 
some discouraged girl. It was written late at night when often- 
times I hud worked until 1 1 o'clock renuikini: "The Schools of 
Work." which I had completed in St, l,ouis the year before — 
with the addition of — literally— hundreds of "forms," added 
by the Kvaus training; i,e, 130 mat weaving patterns, 700 paper 
folding K)rms, 14 books of linear tirawings with 12 different 
arrangements in each series, anti the rest in like proportion! 
These were the terms on which I was admitted to the class — 
and I scorned a quitter. And in the end I learned the power that 
the genuine play spirit could give in leading the children aright 
into the joy of creative activity guided into worthwhile experi- 
ences. 

To the above, evidently added years later but undated, is this cryptic 
sentence, "Much water has run under the mill since 1883!" ' ' 

It is good to know that Elizabeth had a friend, ''Dear Nell," to whom 
she wrote frankly during what must have been a trying time. In one of 
her letters recorded in Sketches, Elizabeth tells of an insulTerable inci- 
dent that made her come nearly to the quitting point. After a time when 
everything she did seemed to he wrong the climax came when Mrs, 
Kraus, in the presence of the children and other student teachers, 
screamed at her across the room, "Go sit down. You are not fit to be 
a kindergartner," Elizabeth was dcvastatecf not so much by the brutality 
of the attack but by the thought that, after all, Mrs, Kraus might be right. 
After packing her trunk, prepared to leave, she went to see Mrs, Kraus 
the next morning and asked if it were true that she could never he a 
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kindcrgartner, Mrs, Kraus was utterly amazed. She had forgotten the 
incident. She explained that she had had a blinding headache and asked 
that she be forgiven and *'to stay wid me until I train you rightly and 
you will make a tine kindcrgartner," Elizabeth was mollified but not to 
the extent of interfering with her sense of justice and her belief that not 
only children but adults also should be punished for their transgressions. 
Accordingly, she exacted an apology tr.^m Mrs, Kraus before the class 
that had witnessed the humiliating scene. The apology closed with an 
exhortation by Mrs, Kraus to the entire class "to look upon the work as 
so sacred that nothing should discourage us." 

The next year Elizabeth returned to the Loring School as a full-fledged 
kindcrgartner and began her life work, with Chicago as her professional 
home base. 

Expanding Horizons for Teachers and Parents 

Soon after Elizabeth Harrison returned to the Loring School, 
Mrs, Loring, wishing to develop another school, asked Elizabeth to take 
her place as Director of the Loring School, Until this opportunity came, 
Elizabeth had always worked under the guidance of i:.n experienced 
leader, Now the position was reversed and she found that she possessed 
similar qualities of leadership in directing the school — ones she had 
admired in others. 

With her own passion for learning it is not surprising that Elizabeth 
wanted other kindergartners to experience the satisfaction that she found 
in her expanding horizons. With the kindergarten club Mrs. Putnam had 
founded in 1874 as a beginning, the two leaders together developed the 
Chicago Kindergarten Club in 1883. The twenty kindergartners in 
Chicago at the time became its initial members. The Club met every 
Saturday morning for five years. Elizabeth was elected president and 
gave a course on FroebeFs Mother Play. Eleanor Smith, comp^^ser and 
teacher of music for children, gave a three-year course in children's 
music. Mrs. Elizabeth Underbill gave a series of lectures on the building 
instincts of mankind as illustrated by groat architecture, this with 
Elizabeth's rather unrealistic hope in mind that it would help teachers 
in expecting less haphazard blockbuilding by children: Denton J. Snider 
repeated the lectures on greai literary classics that had done so much to 
enrich the life of St, Louis, 

The Kindergarten Club further extended its inlluence by trying to 
establish relations between the kindergartens and the public schools, 
.Mrs, Putnam continued her teacher training and soliciting funds from 
wealthy friends for establishment of kindergartens in churches and 
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missions. Miss Eva U, Wliitniorc arul Mrs, Mary Boomer Page were 
active in developing social settlement kindergartens; Annie Bryan placed 
emphasis upon the better physical development of children in her mission 
kindergartens; Mrs. liertha Payne Newell undertook to demonstrate how 
kindergarten principles operated throughout the entire life of the child; 
and in 18X9 the first kindergarten to find a home in a public .school in 
Chicago — though not part of the system — was established in the Drexel 
School through ihe elTorts of the club and ihe philanthropy of a friend.'' 

The role of ihe mother in ihe education of children was always upper- 
most in Elizabeth Harrison's thinking. She was happy to find a strong 
ally, and a lifelong friend, in Mrs. John N. Crouse. mother of one of 
the Loring Sehtiol children. With her assistance and approval of Mrs. 
Loring and Mrs. Putnam, Elizabeih developed a program for mothers. 
Though only two mothers aiiended the first meeting, with Mrs. Grouse's 
encouragement and Elizabeth's determination never to be a quitter, the 
classes steadily grew in popularity. By ISSd Dr. Denton J. Snider 
accepted ihe invitaiii)n lo give his liierary courses to ihe mothers and 
about tliL* same lime the moihers were admitted as associate members 
of the Kindergarien Club. The training classes at Loring School had been 
known as "Miss Harrist)n's Classes." but in 1SS7 they were given the 
t>nieial name of the Chicagti Kindergarten and Training School with 
Miss Harrison and Mrs. Crt)use as co-principals. 

Elizabeth began her work with mothers with a course on her favorite, 
Froebers Mother Play. In the Archives of National College of Education 
is a copy of the book full of her penciled marginal noie< and other notes 
on bits of paper Lunong the pages. She had written on the llyleaf the 
following expression of her strong feeling for the work: 

It reveals the process of the development of the instinctive life 
of childhood and ci^nvcrts the aimless action of mothers into an 
intelligent plan in a way which has never before been attempted. 
I-rochcl riiihtly calls this hook a Family Hook for only by its use 
in the family, in the hands of mothers, can it fultill its purpose 
and contribute towariis raising the family toward a level of 
human culture. 

rroehel took the institutions and industries of the race and matie 
them into symhc^lic plays for the ehiki, eliminating the aeciilental 
aiul non-essential, leading the ehikI through his imagination 
into a rational relati(^nship with the institutions his race in the 
noblest aiui best form yet realized. Art points the Divine in the 
earthy — so does this hook.'" 

A suggestion for carrying her work with mothers into another channel 
came to Elizabeth from Mrs. Anna Kendall, a wealthy widow who had 

'''//;/(/.. p. 94. 

Irili/abeth Harrison, an appreciation of FmdcIicI written on the flyleaf of Frochcl's 
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been brought up on a farm. In one of her talks to mothers. Elizabeth had 
spoken of the delight of a group of ehildrcn she had observed watehing 
the metamorphosis of a caterpillar to a butterily. Mrs. Kendall was so 
stimulated by the tale that with her childhood memories stirred she con- 
ceived the idea of having Hli/.abeth travel with her among farm mothers 
to .sensitize them to the wonders of nature and to transfer their interest 
to their children. Her absorption in many facets of her Chicago work and 
the realization that she had little physical stamina for such a project 
made her reject this projuisal. Hut it meant no abatement in her interest 
in parent education. 

By iSiSU, though strenuous and complicated, Elizabeth's life at forty 
had dcNcloped a clear pattern. The training college was established: the 
Chicago Kindergarten .Association was nourishing in its self-improvement 
program and its inlluence on the public schools, church and settlement 
kindergartens: Elizabeth was in demand as a lecturer: the mothers' pro- 
gram was spreading an increasingly broader inlluence both on the under- 
standing of children and on the cultural life of Chicago. Then an inci- 
dent occurred that sent Elizabeth once more in search of still deeper 
preparation for her life work. 

.A young girl who had had two years of kindergarten training in Berlin 
with Frau Sehrader, a niece and student of F^roebel, applied for admission 
in the third year of the Chicago Kindergarten College. After explaining 
the program. Elizabeth Harrison told the young student to take charge, 
following the general plan but feeling free to use her own ideas. Miss 
Harrison observed her and was surprised that at the sand table instead 
of having the children press geometric forms into the sand, as Elizabeth's 
training hail prescribed, the student had brought violets with her and had 
the children arrange them in the santi table in geometric forms. In block- 
building, again contrary to Elizabeth's training, the children selected the 
blocks from the closet according to their own desires and built houses of 
their own planning. Next the> furnished the houses, again according to 
their own ideas. Elizabetli did not approve of any of this because she 
thought it \vt)uld lead to scattered attention and not further the goal that 
she had been taught to he so important in her training in Chicago, 
St. Louis and New York. But. as always, the persistent scientific attitude 
that had remained with her since high school days determined her to 
go to C}crmany and see Froebers work at its source. Her good friend, 
Mrs. Crouse, decided to go with her and the two would spend the summer 
together in Germany. 

To Germany for Further Study 

Akuiving in Berlin, the visitors sol'ght olt Frau Schrader's 
Training School. After observing Frau Schrader's work they found the 
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student had been correct in her application of it. The children engaged 
in all manner of activities not included in the Froebel occupations: set 
the table, washed the dishes, fed and cared for the chickens in the poultry 
yard, dusted the chairs, set the room in order, made their own paste for 
paper work, made their own jelly and preserves, Elizabeth found all this 
**extremely utilitarian." When she realized that all the children came from 
a slum district and that Frau Schrader was irying to teach them habits 
of cleanliness and economy, she concluded that the German teacher "had 
unconsciously substituted rejornuitive activities for formative ones." 
Later, she noted the same tendency in the mission kindergartens in the 
United States. .Although not accepting Frau Schrader's methods, Eliza- 
beth saw more clearly as a result of this experience the need for adapting 
activities and materials to the home environment of the children. They 
responded readily when an activity bore a personal relationship to them. 
This deeper insight made her take issue later with Susan Blow's insistence 
in the IKU Committee of Nineteen on the uniformity of kindergarten 
programs. 

While in Germany Elizabeth had planned to visit the Baroness von 
Marenholz-Buelow in Dresden. She had read the Baroness' Reniinis- 
cences of Froehel and felt that it had given her more insight into the heart 
of childhood and how it could be applied than even Froebel's own book. 
The Education of Man. She had written in advance to the Baroness and 
had received an invitation to visit her. Susan Blow had written the 
Baroness a letter of introduction of Miss Harrison and Mrs. Crouse. 
Their landlady in Dresden had advised them that five o'clock was the 
proper hour for their call. Accordingly, they appeared at the home of 
the Baroness promptly at five. They presented their cards to the maid 
who looked surprised but ushered them into a nearby room. 

Left to themselves, the visitors looked about them. Elizabeth was 
utterly amazed. Later she described the room as the most "vulgar" she 
had ever seen — artificial ivy leaves sprawled over the walls, the plant 
itself in a pot of earth; a dilapidated stulTed bird perched on a dying 
plant; papier-mache ''ornaments'* decorating the mantle; pink crepe 
paper tying back cheap drapes at the window — everything expressing 
artificiality and sham. How could a woman who had written Reminis- 
cences have such a room? And then the maid returned to say that the 
Baroness was resting and could not see them! 

There is no question from Elizabeth's reaction this day in Dresden 
that, despite her spirituality, she was capable of angry emotional out- 
bursts. She tells in Sketches how she threw herself upon her bed and 
completely gave way to her feelings. Could she ever believe in anything 
or anybody again if Froebel. the man she had believed him to be, the 
man who had helped establish her faith in God and interpret the mean- 
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ing of religion to her, would have a woman like the Baroness for a 
friend and interpreter? Finally exhausted, she fell asleep and slept until 
morning. 

She awoke to find a note from the Baroness inviting her and Mrs. 
Crouse to call that evening at six o'clock and to spend each day from six 
to eight with her while they were in Dresden. Elizabeth was all for not 
going but was finally persuaded by Mrs. Crouse to give it a try. This time 
they were received in a large, beautiful and dignified library. The 
Baroness was reclining on a couch, having severely sprained her ankle, 
and her young niece gave this explanation for her aunt's not rising. The 
Baroness received her guests most graciously and as Elizabeth looked 
into that truly noble countenance, her resentment vanished. (Elizabeth 
later discovered that the "vulgar" room belonged to a protege of the 
Baroness.) 

The Baroness plunged into the purpose of the visit, showing herself 
eager to give of her experience and also to find out how Froebel was 
interpreted in America, They reviewed together Tiie Education of Man 
and Mot her Ploy, read and discussed some of the Baroness's own writing, 
always emphasizing the fundamental philosophy behind FroebeFs educa- 
tional theory. Elizabeth learned that thf^ Baroness, unlike Frau Schrader, 
concerned herself but little with FroebePs materials and, in fact, knew 
little about them. 

One day the Baroness said wistfully, have taught FroebeKs great 
educational ideal for forty years. I do not recall to how many students, 
but I have had only four who have really understood what I meant by 
*Unity/ Just the one thought of Unity was all that Froebel called for. 
.All the rest of his training was simply this way or that of helping the 
child to feel connected with and interested in all about him: with Nature, 
with his fellow man. and with God. Why is it so hard to get people to 
understand this?" Why? Why? It is the cry of the thinker through the 
ages who probes to depths inaccessible to the common mind and sadly 
sees the form mistaken for the substance. 

On parting, the Baroness took Elizabeth's hands in hers and said. "You 
ha\e come; 1 can go now." From that time on, Elizabeth said thai the 
emphasis in her teaching was on simplicity and sympathy in dealing with 
children and the need of broad culture on the part of teachers.'' 

ContinuQd Growth with Varied Acfivifies 

RF-TURNINCi TO CHICAGO ELIZABETH PLL'NGED INTO ALL ASPF.CTS OI- 

her former work with renewed zeal. The work of her first five years 
continued to grow and expand. The next year. I S9(). her classes for 

" Op. (77., Harrison, Sketches, pp. 122-130. 
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mothers hccanic a ihrcc-yoar program of Chicago Kindergarten Training 
School. In the name was again changed, a trihuie to its progress, 
to Chicago Kindergarten College, and new tjuarters were found at 
10 East Van Muren Street, where it remained until 1907. I he growth 
had been truly phenomenal. Between 1SS5 and 1S92. the five students 
and two mothers enrolled in Miss Harrison^ first classes had 'ncreased 
respectively to 104 and 453, with a total enrollment during the interval 
of 465 and 2.522. By 1S92 the program included a department each for 
teachers, mothers, nurses, and one called "philanthropic." 

The Mothers' Cluh had flourished to the point where Elizabeth became 
ambitious to extend its inlluencc nation- witle and. with Mrs. Crtnise. 
dared to issue invitations all over the country to a convention in Chicago 
in 1S94. It was a hold venture in the midst t)f which Elizabeth was called 
away because of the serious illness of her sister Mollie, and many slips 
were made in the mechanics of preparation. Attended by 1,200 parents 
from all over the country, it was the first nation-wide mothers' meeting 
and the forerunner of others leading to parent-teacher organizations, one 
of the distinctive features in American education. Numbered among the 
guest speakers were John Dewey and Elizabeth, who gave one of the 
main addresses. Her opening sentence challenged the mothers, giving 
them a sense of importance through their naturally endowed equipment: 

Frocbc! states that the mother's maternal instinct would guide 
her as unerringly as does the maternal instinct in lower orders 
of creation were she not hindered by customs, prejudice, or 
error. 

With her gift of illustration she showed how all people are prone to let 
customs, prejudice and error stand in the way of following instincts. The 
remainder of the address was a truly remarkable condensation of 
Froebelian method as a guide to parents in using their natural instincts.'" 
It is obvious that Elizabeth had not been inlluenced by the barrage of 
prevalent psychological questioning as to the nature and existence of 
instincts. Her psychology as in all her teaching and writing was still the 
conservative textbook approach of an older generation. 

Elizabeth Harrison was active, too, in the Chicago Columbian Exposi- 
tion in 1893. A number of model kindergartens were conducted during 
the entire period of the exposition, including one by tlic Chicago Kinder- 
garten Club. Elizabeth Harrison was active in all the work, and with 

Elizabeth Harrison, 'Ihc KinJcrwartcn as an Infhicucc in Mmlern Civilization 
(Chicago: Chicago Kimlcrgartcn College. 1893). insertion of Chicago Kinder- 
garten Prospectus (Archives. National College of Hiliication. Kvanston. Illinois). 
"* O/). (•//.. History of the Kindctiiarten Movement in the Midwestern States and in 
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William Hailmann and Earl Barnes participated in a discussion of 
symbolism.-" 

From the beginning of her career Elizabeth Harrison kept notes on all 
she did. Many of them in little notebooks have been preserved in the 
.\rchives of the National College of Education. They reveal her thinking 
during this period. 

In an address in Springfield. Illinois, in 1 899 (date not noted ) she tried 
to give an overview of the total kindergarten program and its most 
significant meanings, She began philosophically: 

, . . Frocbcl always and at all times insisted that his kinder- 
garten system was to develop the Divine side of child nature . . . 

The kindergarten calls all art. all science, all literature, all 
philosophy to its aid . , , 

I do not decry physical education, but miml moves the world. 
The inielleci must become the servant ot the higher self. This is 
the image of God within, 

We can measure a man by the breadth of his sympathies. 

The principle of participation is always glorious to the heart 
which loves humanity. 

Froebel would have each little child so trained that he sees the 
good as naturally as he breathes, HIse we roh him of his birth- 
right . . 

Notes for her mothers' classes during the spring of 1890 expressed her 
grasp of principle and the depth of feeling animating her work. At times 
the feeling was so strong that it amounted to defensiveness. Thus, in her 
courses' opening lecture she began with a discussion of Herbert Spencer's 
Essay on Education, characterizing it as one of the most \videly read 
books of the day. She showed how *\vith stinging sarcasm" Spencer points 
out that nothing has been done in education to prepare the pupil for 
parenthood. She replied, 'it has always seemed strange to me that a soul 
as restlessly discontented with the existing state of things as was 
Vlr. Spencer's did not in some way come in contact with Pestalozzi's 
and FroebeTs work already established some twenty years in Switzerland 
and Germany.'' Then abruptly she left Spencer to his fate and proceeded 
to show ''what can be done, not what has not been done." The rest of 
that lecture and the ones that followed did just that. 

The lectures included study of (he instincts and history of (he race- 
tribal stage, nomadic, and the sense of law — both echoes of the prevail- 
ing psychology, the latter indicating that she may have been influenced 
by G. Stanley HalPs Culture Epoch Theory. The Scriptures, however, 

Nina Vandewalker, Tiic Kinilcrj^urtvn in American Educcuion (N, Y,: Macmillan 
Co., 1908), p, 154. 

-'Elizabeth Harrison, Address given at Springfield. Illinois. 1899 (Archives. Na- 
tionii) CoUegc of l-Aiuanion. Evunsion, lUinois). 
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she declared to be "a more direct revelation of God's will/' After dis- 
cussing the practical details of the program, she closed with the 
determination to emphasize simplicity and directness in her teaching: 

You violate the right wholesome growth of your child and 
force him forward out of childhood's needed and longed-for 
simplicity by your rutBcs and laces and embroideries and 
multitude of ribbons. -- 

In an address to parents in Riverside, Illinois, she discussed one of the 
educational issues of the day, "The Relation of the Kindergarten to the 
Public School/' She made a plea for the distinctive function of the kinder- 
garten as a transition step between home and school, as a time **too 
early" for books but a precious time to begin definite observations. She 
stressed the need of the young child for that companionship with his 
peers which the home cannot give and the value of alienation from his 
mother part of the day. Defining the goals of the public schools as good 
citizenship and the development of the individual resources of the child, 
she stated that the kindergarten lays a foundation for the more formal 
work of the school by developing clear and correct impressions, self- 
confidence, skills and creativity, respect for law, and sympathy with 
mankind.-^ 

The need for identity with those whom one is teaching was her 
emphasis with a class of seniors at Chicago Kindergarten College in an 
opening session. She asked the students to recall their sensations and 
impressions — how dazed they were and how often discouraged in their 
freshman year and their emphasis in the junior year on what each him- 
self could do. Now, as seniors, their task was to review what they had 
gained by giving it to others. She then counselled them, as seniors, to 
make social contacts with the new *'timid beginners," to learn something 
of their personal lives, to find their needs and to help them with their 
work.-' 

Elizabeth Harrison was frequently called on to speak at colleges. In 
one address given at the Summer School of the South at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, she expressed her view on the role of women. She did not 
place one sex above another, but maintained their different qualities and 
roles: *The man is sterner and more aggressive; the woman gentler and 
more persuasive/* She talked of the ideal avenue the kindergarten pro- 
vides for using a!;d developing the distinctive traits of women, but dis- 
claimed any intention of giving the impression **that all women should 

-'•'Elizabeth Harrison, Notes for Mothers* Classes (Archives, National College of 
Hducation, Hvanston, Illinois). 

, Address to Parents. Notes (Archives, National College of Kducation. 

Evanston. Illinois). 

. Talk to Seniors. Notes (Archives. National College of Education. Hvans- 
ton. Illinois). 
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spend their time in play with little children — although it would not hurt 
any of them to spend part of their hours thus/' Of a woman trained as 
a kindergartner she said, "Her own body becomes a great and beautiful 
instrument; her voice another; music and art her handmaidens; and the 
great world of literature is explored for stories; and all of this is taken 
up not for self but for the little child/' - ' 

Harriet Howard, who knew her well at this time, wrote appreciatively: 

It is pleasant to recall my early professional days during which 
I was privileged to have lime-to-time contacts with Elizabeth. I 
am again reminded of the great debt I owe her for the inspiration 
and the challenge which she gave, whether in public lecture, a 
class period, or a public interview. She was a great woman and 
a born teacher, if such there are. 

And yet I well remember the deep disappointment I experienced 
with my first glimpse of her — tall, thin, slightly stooped, with 
serious almost stern expression betraying suffering, with simply 
arranged dark hair touched with gray, and clad in a black dress 
with a small throw over her shoulders and a red carnation (the 
College flower) pinned at her shoulder. However, my feeling of 
disappointment lasted only for the time it took her to walk the 
length of the assembly room to the platform where she began 
to speak. 

Immediately she seemed a different woman. She identified with 
her audience at once. Her countenance relaxed and lightened, 
her dark eyes glowed with enthusiasm and inspiration. There 
was a touch of the dramatic as she proceeded with her clearly 
defined message, measuring up to my highest expectations 
created largely through the reading of some of her articles and 
books as well as reports of her students. 

She was an apt conversationalist. Her humor was delightful and 
subtle. Her keen sense of justice made her staunch in defense of 
what she believed was right. She was faithful to her philosophy, 
yet open-minded toward inquiry — and urged her graduates to 
i*et and test the new.-'*' 

Elizabeth characterized this lime of her life as "'a hurricane of activi- 
ties.'' Inevitably it led to a break. It would have taxed the strongest, 
and Elizabeth, physically, was anything but that. The climax came in the 
fall of 1895; added to all the rest came preparation for a kindergarten 
convention in Portland, Oregon. Not only was she to play a prominent 
role at the convention, but she was to make eight stops to give speeches 
enroute. In the midst of all this came a call from a young kindergartner 
begging for help in a difficult situation, and Elizabeth added this one 
more thing to her schedule, one thing too much. Speaking in a crowded 
overheated room, leaving late at night in the cold, being tired, she 

"'Elizabeth Harrison, The Kindergarten and Higher Education, Address given at 
the Summer School of the South, Knoxville. Tennessee, July 17, 1904, Notes 
(Archives. National College of Education. Evanston. Illinois). 
■-■•'Harriet Howard, Letter to writer, Deceniber 19. 1966. 
Op, cit., Harrison, Sketches, pp. 157-17 1. 
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contracted pneumonia and for days lay between life and death. As soon 
as she was sutliciently recovered she was ordered by her doctor to take 
a complete rest in F^asadena, California. After spending the winter there, 
on the further advice of her doctor, she lived a simple hfe in the foothills 
of the Sierra Madre Mountains, Soutiiern California, for another year. 

In the Foothills and Renewal 

ElIZAHETH was FORTUNATE: IN MNDING MaRGARHT SaYRH, A hRIUNU 

and former student, who had also gone to California lor her health. They 
found an old pioneer cabin and lived a simple life far from the hustle and 
bustle of urban civilization. She tells the story briefly in Sketches, 
dwelling mainly on the beauties of the landscape, the physical aspects 
of their lives, and the restorative powers of nature.-^ In Two Children 
oj the Foothills- -' she tells of the human experiences of that year. These 
centered around two mountain children, Lena about six and her brother 
Gcorgie about four and a half. Their family were the nearest neighbors 
living about a quarter of a mile away, and they became daily companions 
of the two women. Both kindergartncrs soon found themselves teaching 
the two children the plays and songs of Mother Play and the occupations 
of a kindergarten program. Elizabeth had a good opportunity to try out 
the insight she had gained in her European experience of the need for 
adaptation to the home environment of the children. 

The book, Two Children of the Foothills, gives in detail the adapta- 
tions she made in teaching these children who had never heard a story 
or a song before and whose lives were restricted to a little, scattered 
mountain community. A chapter for each includes the songs and poems 
of Mother Play: "The Pigeon House," "The Coo-coo Song," "The Play 
with the Limbs," "The Weather Vane," "The Carpenter," "The Bridge," 
^The Light Bird," "The Little Window," "The Wolf and the Wild Boar," 
"The Five Knights," "The Church Bells," 

The closing chapter is an account of the Christmas they had in their 
foothills home and how they tried to inculcate in the children the meaning 
of Christmas by having them make gifts for their mother and father and 
^'Grossmulter,'' their grandmother. Gradually they included more and 
more of the neighbors until no one was omitted and the community 
caught the spirit and all produced simple homemade gifts. They brought 
the Christmas tree from the woods, trimmed it, and finally the gladsome 
day was celebrated in the home of Lena and Gcorgie with every member 
of the community present. The final touch came when Grossmutter took 
from an old trunk the dress she had put away for her burial and decided 

'^IhuL. pp. 157-171. 

-■'Elizabeth Harrison. Two ChiUircn of the f-ootlidls (N. Macmillan Co,. Sixth 
Ktlilion. 1922). atlapletl. 
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that it would not be wrong to wear it just once more. One feels that 
Elizabeth was expressing sublimated maternal love she had lavished so 
abundantly upon children when, at the close of this chapter of her life, 
she wrote: 

Blessed be motherhood even if it must, be the mothering of other 
women's children. 

Returning after two years refreshed from the simple life in contact 
with nature in the foothills of Southern California, Elizabeth Harrison 
again took up her life in Chicago where she had left it in 1895. Her 
pattern of living was too well formed and too satisfying to submit to any 
radical change. As before, she again taught children, teachers and 
parents; wrote both for and about children; worked with organizations 
of both parents and teachers; and continued her never-ending quest for 
deeper understanding of life and education. Lena and Gcorgic and their 
families and neighbors had added much to the last, particularly in greater 
clarification of the meaning of adaptation of education to the unique 
needs of the individual. 

Writing for Parents, Teachers and Children 

Despite her many varikd activities, Elizabeth Harrison iound 
time for writing. No doubt she was helped by her habit of note-taking 
she so assiduously cultivated. Furthermore, all of her writing was the 
outgrowth of her teaching or closely related to it. Her first publication 
(in 1899), for example, grew out of her students' need for book lists. 
A Lisi of Hooks for CliiUiren Recottiffiended from the Kitider^arten 
Standpoint came out opportunely before Christmas. It is divided into 
several lists: List I, "To Be Read to Children,^' includes FroebeFs 
Mother Play and Nursery ,Vo/zi,'.v, Aesop's Fables and current stories by 
Eleanor Smith, Emilie Poullson and others. List 2, "To Be Read with 
Children,'' paraphrasing the text and talking with the children, is a 
combination of classic and modern literature including such titles as 
Hawthorne's Wonder Hook and Tani^lewood Tales, Charles Lamb's 7'ales 
from Shakespeare, Dickens' Child's History of Eni^land. These two major 
lists arc followed by one on science for children and another on books 
for mothers, the latter with focus on the writings of Froebel, von Maren- 
holz-Buelow\ Emma Marwedel, Rousseau and Pestalozzi. 

Although the titles for kindergarten children sound rather mature, the 
publication title indicates they are selected from ''the standpoint of the 
kindergarten," not necessarily meaning they are all for kindergarten 
children. More important, remembering Elizabeth's excitement over "just 
the sound of Cousin Sally's reading of Shakespeare," she wanted children 
to have similar experiences. She indicated this in the text when she wrote 

/hid., p. 249. 
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''It is well to lead a child to the world's i^rcat books as soon as possible.*' 
Also, ''After all it is not so important what your child reads as what you 
read." 

In 1 89 1 she wrote her first book based on her lectures to mothers. 
Tin* Influence of the Kmder^arten on Modem Civilization. Her summer 
in Europe with its relics of the past around her had given her added 
interest in history and in this essay she emphasizes the importance of 
history in understanding the present. ^^Civilization has its evolution as 
self-evident as the evolution declared by science," she writes. As in most 
of her writings for adults she combines the essentials of FroebePs phi- 
losophy and its practical application. It is interesting to note one thought 
not directly related to her theme: ''Philanthropy is not enough; causes 
must be found that make for poverty" — interesting because this was 
written when philanthropy was an accepted way of life and the College 
itself maintained a Department of Philanthropy. '- 

Elizabeth Harrison's belief in the important role of literature in educa- 
tion is illustrated by another of her books. The Relationship Between the 
Kinderi^arten and Great Literature — Shakespeare. "The woman whose 
lot is to nourish childhood needs insit^ht and inspiration more than 
knowledge and training. Go to literature," she advises. She uses two 
themes of Shakespeare to develop her idea: man's need to return to 
nature and environment's influence on character. For the first she asks 
that we retiivn to nature "for the quieting of the restless, tired life; for 
the subduing of the rebellious, selfish will; for teaching the difference 
between the essentials of life and those non-essentials which the extrava- 
gances of city life lead us to overvalue." As examples she gives Prospero 
on an unknown island, Belarious with the two sons of Cynibeline in a 
solitary cave; the Duke in Arden; Rosalin in peasant garb. For the 
second theme, the influence of environment on character, she illustrates 
Macbeth's transformation of character through gnawing ambition; 
Lear passing through the woes of old age; Brutus becoming the tool of 
Cassius; Hamlet's indecision. 

A major work completed by Elizabeth Harrison at this time was 
A Study of Child Nature, representing a culmination of her teaching. 
She bases her study on her category of instincts: 

" Eliziibeth Harrison. A List of Books for Children RccotnmcmU'd from the 
Kindcruortcn Standpoint, unnumbered leaflet (Chicimo: Chicaao Kindergarten 
Training School, 1889). p. 31. 

. The hifhiencc of the Kinderf^arten on Modern Civilization (Chicago: Chi- 
cago Kindergarten Training School. 1891 ). 

. The Relationship Between the Kinderuarten and Great Literature — Shake- 
speare (Chicaiio: Chicago Kindergarten College. 1893). pp. 6. 7. 
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Instincts 
The Body 



Correspond in f{ Training 



Activity 
Investigation 



Muscles 
Senses 



The Mind 



Power 
Love 

Continuity 

Justice 

Recognition 



Emotions 

Affections 

Reason 

Punishments 

Will 



The Soul 



Reverence 
Imitation 



Worship 
Faith 



In none of this is there any suggestion of the probing of the psychological 
world of her time into the whole field of instincts or of the controversies 
raging around the theories of McDougal, John B. Watson, Thorndike, 
Freud. Confident in her own classification as neatly lending itself to the 
philosophical theory in which she believed, she went on promulgating 
an education she believed would lead children ultimately to Divine unity 
of the Froebelian philosophy. To support her position she draws 
copiously on thoughts of great thinkers of literature. 

It was interesting to find two published study outlines on the book — 
one dated 1915 by L. M. Sackett, Ph.D., at the University of Texas and 
another dated 1 897 produced by a women's group in Akron, Ohio. 

Elizabeth Harrison^s first story for children was a Christmas publica- 
tion, an ad.Aptation of a German legend: The Legend of the Christ Child: 
A Story for Christmas Eve:^-' It ir» the story like many others of its kind, 
of a ragged child wandering cold and hungry through the streets of the 
city on a Christmas Eve and, after being refused admission to the homes 
of the well-off, is admitted to a humble household and is then trans- 
formed into the Christ Child. Francis M. Arnold, a friend, after hearing 
Elizabeth tell the story wrote a musical accompaniment to it. Elizabeth 
was pleased with it and used it. One time after telling the story against 
the musical background, she wrote: 

I did what I did for the joy of hearing that beautiful music each 
year and the fun of forgetting who I was and for the time being 
bfjcoming the various characters — even the Christ Child — for 
\ always felt myself "rising higher and higher" until sometimes 
when the music ceased and the applause began I was bewildered 
for a moment to find myself standing on a school platform. 

Elizabeth Harrison. A Study of Child Nature from the Kindcri^arten Standpoint 
(Chicago: Chicago Kindergarten College. 1895). 

. The Legend of the Christ Child: A Story for Christmas Eve ( Kvanston. 

Illinois: National College of Education. 1916). 

*' Excerpt from a letter of Elizabeth Harrison to Francis Drake (Archives, Na- 
tional College of Education, Evanston, Illinois). 
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Another children's story. The S!i)ry of Christopher Columbus for 
Little Children: ' was told and later written at the request of one of the 
Mothers' Classes in October 1892 to assist parents in helping children 
understand the coming celebration. U was primed by the Chicai^o Tribune 
in dedicating the Columbian Exposition Building to Christopher Colum- 
bus. The major events of Columbus' life are told in childish imagery. 
It ends with the discovery of America and omits the sad events that 
followed. 

In 1X94 she attempted no less a task than to bring Dante to children. 
In the preface to the book. The Vision of Dante. A Story for Little 
Chililren and a Talk to Their Mothers', '^ she tells why, in the light of her 
belief in the potency of inspiring literature in the lives of children, she 
wants, in particular, to bring to them The Divine Co}nedy, More than 
an echo of Susan Blow is in her statement: 

Is not the reason why The Divine Comedy is called a worid 
poem lo be found in these significant facts: it portrays the sudden 
awakening of a human soul to the consciousness of having 
gone astray: it shows the loathsome nature of sin; it pictures the 
struggle necessary to be freed as the soui is ready to be helped: 
and at last it declares that the vision of God will come lo the 
soul which perseveres in the struggle? These are the essential 
truths which make the great poem of Danie one of the master- 
pieces of the woriti of an. May not it — as well as all other truly 
great things — he given to children in a simple way? 

To give Dante to children in a simple way was anything but a simple 
task. To translate the concepts of love, sin, redemption, sulTeri ng, strug- 
gle, faith, perseverance into the language of children and to carry them 
from their mundane environment of home and community into the 
infinity of the universe rccjuired extraordinary skill and faith in the 
supreme value inherent in the poem. It was this faith in the spiritual 
truths exemplified sublimely in Dante's work that illuminated the clTorts 
of Elizabeth Harrison, Susan Blow and those like them who believed it 
was their mission, through education, to guide children in the way of 
these truths. 

When one recalls tlic horrors of the seven rings of hell as depicted by 
Dante and the grim Dore engravings that terrified many children in 
Elizabeth Harrison's generation. The Divine Coniedy would seem un- 
palatable fare for children. By omitting the most horrifying and modi- 
fying some other incidents, this lover of childhood mingles the sternness 

HIizahelh Harrison. The Siory of Christopher Colunihns for I Attic Chihircn 
(C^hicatio: Chicago Kindcriiartcn College. 

•^^ ^ 77jj. Yision oj Dantv, A Story for Little Chihiren timl n Tuik to Their 

Mothers (Chicago: Chicago Kindergarten College. 1894). 

The writer recalls how long it took her. as an adult, to decide to read The Divine 
Coniedy because of the terror she had experienced as a child in seeing the Dore 
engravings in the big etlition in her home. 
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of justice with tenderness and lo\e. The fierce animals that block the 
wiinderer's path are ihcrc but mn the abhorrent fiends and the tormented 
sinners: the seven deadly sins in terms of children's faults are coupled 
with the opposite cardinal virtues; and when the way is hard beyond 
endurance, hel]^ is dven by both angels and men. Running through all 
is the thread of Beatrice's love that leails the wanderer eventually to God, 
/\nd — the entire lnH)k in its physical make-up, including the illustrations, 
is very beautiful. 

Mow much of this can little children understand? Probably very little. 
Elizabeth Harrison, of eoiirse. knew this. It was not immediate under- 
standing at which she aimed. In "The Talk to Mothers," ineluded in the 
book, she slated: "It is the great poets who throw essential truth buck 
into its embodied or symbolic forms so that the imagination may sec 
it pictured forth even when the reasoning power is not strong enougbi 
to grasp it in its abstract form." 

Susan Blow brought Dante directly to teachers and mothers both in 
her teaching and masterly writings on the poet, hoping that the enlarged 
vision the poetry gave to adults would in turn be transmitted to children. 
She believed, and earnestly tried to learn how to do it, that the greatest 
truths can and should be brought to children. 

Shop WiiKhnvs, '' like much of Elizabeth Harrison's adult writings, is 
based on a lecture given in the mothers' department of the Chicago 
Kindergarten College. It is a plea for the cultivation of sensitivity, "for 
eyes that see and ears that hear — the inner and the outer eyes and ears," 
She tells of her two weeks in Dresden when daily she went to the art 
gallery, spending Kmg hours in the room in which hangs the Sistine 
Madonna — and its growing meaning for her through both the outer and 
the inner eye. ( The photograph of Elizabeth sitting in her office at the 
College in front of the large and beautiful copy of the Sistine Madonna 
is the frontispiece of Skciclicw ) 

.After this introduction she builds the theme around what the shop 
windows in a city can mean. She shows how chapters of anthropology, 
ev{)luiion. stKiology, ethics, poetry can be stimulated by the displays of 
clothes, food, furniture, and by changes in the character of materials as 
one passes from one neighborhood to another. She shows how the 
ftumdation for such sensitivity can be laid in childhood through such 
stt>ries in Mother Plciy as "The Toyman and the Maiden.'' "The Toyman 
and the Boy." 

"'I'H/ahclh Hanison, ,S7/^//) \Viful(tn\\ (Chicago: C'hicaLio Kindergarten College. 
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Misunderstood Children,"' published in 1910, consists of a foreword 
and anecdotes of children's behavior, most of it undesirable, and ways 
of improvement. In the foreword Elizabeth sketches the evolution of 
religious and philosophic concepts and predicts that psychology will 
gradually explain man as philosophy and religion explain God. Once 
again she indicates the compatibility of religion and science as she feels 
it. She credits psychology as having, to date, made certain contributions 
to the understanding of children: 

Heredity and environment must be studied in the understanding 
of children. 

I'hc child's hodily condiiion reacts upon his mental condition. 
The mind reacts upon the hody. 

l oo much license is as bad as too much authoritative control. 

It needs to be remembered that these statements were not as shopworn 
in Elizabeth's day as at present. She illustrates bow violatitni of the above 
concepts leads to trouble. Four-year-old Mary is defiant because her 
mother does not understand her need to climb the stairs and orders her 
to sit down. A child experimenting with velocity and gravity by throwing 
articles of ditTerent sizes and weights over the porch rail is punished for 
destructiveness. In most instances Elizabeth suggests common-sense 
treatment. Her pronouncements seem naive today in her reliance on the 
immediate wise word or action to correct what probably would be con- 
sidered today merely a symptom of a deep-seated condition, requiring 
far more sophisticated handling. 

During these years at the College, Elizabeth Harrison made significant 
contributions to children's literature. In particular, two o^ her stories. 
The Stone Cutter " and Ofjero, the Giant,'- are typical of her belief in 
the ethical value ov^ stories. 

The Stone Cutter is a legend adapted from the Japanese. A stone cutter 
has worked a long time on a huge rock in the etlc^rt ti^ fit it into a place 
in the temple to Buddha. He becomes discontented and begs Buddha 
to make him into a grandee. He gets his wish but is not satisfied. Appeal- 
ing again to Buddha he is granted a second wish, now to be an emperor. 
'I'he story goes on with a succession of wishes, all of them granted but 
none of them satisfying, until he finally asks to become the rock on which 
he had been working. He feels a scratching and begs to become once 
more the stone cutter so he might work on the rock. At the end he hears 
a voice saying, "At last thou seest." As with the earlier legend of The 

'■ Kli/aheth Harrison, MisuiuU'istood CliiUlrcn ( Uoston : "I he Statford Co.. 1910). 

, The Stone Cmtcr, a Japanese legend with musical arrangements bv Hraneis 

M. Arnold (Chicago: Central Publishing Co., 1906). 

'* , Ofh'f'o, the (tiant, A Christnui.s Eve Storv (Chteauo: The Central Pub- 
lishing Co.. 1912). 
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nihellu cypcn/fU'/Us. 



Christ Child, Francis M. Arnold composed a musical accompaniment. 
In the published text, the music for the several parts of the story are 
given with explanation for their use — themes from Chopin, Wugner, 
Schubert, Beethoven, Verdi and Richard Strauss. 

In her dedication of Ofjero, the Giant, A Christmas Eve Story to her 
lifetime friend, Jean Carpenter Arnold (Mrs. Francis Arnold), Eliza- 
beth Harri.son gives one of the motives for story-telling: "To Jean 
Carpenter Arnold to whom 1 am indebted for helping nie realize that 
no abstract ethical teaching will have the impact on the child as that of 
the beauty of a strong, brave life told in simple story form.'' 

The story tells of OlTcro, OlTer or Opher, as he is variously called, 
a lazy giant who is stimulated to activity by hearing a passer-by comment 
that one of his size and strength should serve the greatest ruler on earth. 
Opher sets out to find that ruler. He serves, in turn, the Governor, the 
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Emperor and Suian, hut leaves eaeh when he finds his master is afraid 
of someone. His search finally leads him to the Cross, and a hermit tells 
him the story of the Christ. OlTero is impressed, and from then on he 
takes up his abode by a railing waterfall and helps wayfarers through it. 
On Christmas Eve he helps a child across and he becomes the Christ 
Child,' 

To Italy for Study with Montessori 

In 1912 ini: iMiiUNArioNAi, RiNi)i-.uG.\KriiN Union askiu? Ei.iZAuuTn 
Harrison to go to Italy to study the work ol' Mme. Montessori; Elizabeth 
gladly aceeplcd for all her life she had sought every opportLinity to ac- 
quaint herself firsthand with the work of an educator who gave promise 
of throwing additional light on how to meet the needs of children. After 
five months in Italy she submitted a report of her observations, published 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education in 1^^14." In his letter of transmittal 
of the bulleliu, P. P. Claxiou. then Commissioner of Edueution, wrvMe: 
"Many kindcrgartners welcome every new truth. The international 
Kindergarten Union sent Elizabeth Harrison. President of the Chicago 
Kindergarten College |lhe name had been changed again in 1893. to 
study Mme. Montessori's methods." 1 

Elizabeth Harrison never lost the art of observation she had started 
to develop as a student and continued to cultivate throughout her pro- 
fessional life. Her report, therefore, has the particular value of providing 
objective tiata of the procedures used by Mme, Nhmtessori. In addition, 
her comments, always severely separated frtmi her data, have the 
advantage of broad experience lor their interpretation of what slie had 
observed. 

Elizabeth expressed her views on the salient features of the Montessori 
method: the principle of freedom, didactic material, exercise oi the 
nuisclcs. training of the senses, "the silent game." 

E!lizabetli liked the cnijihasis that Mme. Montessori jilaccd upon self- 
direclioii as expressed in the freedom of the children lo move about the 
spacious room and outdoors and in their selecticui of the material on 
which they wished to work. She doubtcii. however, its practicalVility in 
the crowded American classroom. [Uit while she agreed that children 
needed to he freeil from ailult authority, she felt ciiually that they at 
times dctinitcly needed such authority anil guidance. 



" I-li/abclh Hiii t ison. I'lic Mn/uc^soi i SU tlunl mul the Kindc/xdi icn ( \V:jshingtt)n. 
I). C: Oepartnicni of InlL-rior. January 5. l'M4). adaplcd. 
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Elizabeth approved the training of the muscles and sense of loueh (o 
which Mme. Montessori gave so much emphasis. She noied ihe similarity 
in this with the importance Froebel gave to muscle training; but she even 
went so far as to suggest that FriK^^el. in his emphasis on the sense of 
power that control of the muscles gave children, may have under- 
estimated its physical values. She approved, too. the importance 
Mme. Montessori gave to the developing of the sense of touch and its 
application to learning the alphabet through tracing sand paper letters. 

Much as Elizabeth approved of developing the senses, she parted 
company with Mme. Montessori on its purpose. She wrote. "Owing to 
Mme. Montessori's as yet inadequate theory of the nature of the self or 
ego, she believes that all mental activity depends upon the vividness and 
lasting nature of sense impressions. . . . There is a higher value in 
retining the sense perception until the individual is saved from the coarse, 
sensual indulgences of the appetites of the body,"" * This is in line with 
other statements by Elizabeth suggestive of her underlying asceticism 
when she advises that children be taught that food is for nourishment and 
not for pleasurable indulgence, 

Elizabeth seemed intrigued with "the silent game.** She describes how 
the teacher makes movements of her own body in complete silence while 
the child imitates her. Elizabeth comments. "The wonderful silence in 
these Roman .schools is from a will actively awakened within the child 
by his own vi^liticMi.** "' 

Elizabeth sums up the limitations of the method as: overemphasis on 
the individual and insutlicient group experience; lack of storytelling and 
dramatic expression; lack of materials for self-expression; and. tii Eliza- 
beth the most serious of all. the absence of religious training. She then 
coticludes". "In spite of the limitations of Mme. Monlessori"s present stage 
she has made a better understanding of young children possible. She has 
given much which every earnest teacher and mother should know and 
apply." Though this might be considered damning with faint praise, 
there is in her analysis the openmindedness so eharacteristie of her to the 
contributitMis of (^her scientific researchers. This is generalized in the 
last years of her life when, ccMnmenling on the Montessori experience \v. 
Sketches, she wane: "I do not think that P-roebel created a linal sys- 
tem of education, nor ck) 1 believe that Mme. Montessori has uttered 
the last word. Anything so indefinite as the unfolding of the human soul 
cannot be grasped by any one mortal. Eacii teacher may add his or her 

//>/W.. pp. 27-29. 
" ihiJ.. p. 30. 
ihiiL. p. 34. 
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message; the rest of us can only weigh and accept that which seems 
best." Here Elizabeth is speaking with the voice of science. 

Liberal-Conservative in IKU 

Strongly individual in temperament and character as Elizabeth 
was, enjoying as she did her own self-expression in writing, she found 
her greatest fulfillment in the growth of others — hence her activity in 
organizations and the success she had in their development. She saw her 
"Miss Harrison's classes" become a full-fledged college, one thai prom- 
ised to become one of the leading teachers colleges in the United States. 
Through the courage she and Mrs. Crouse had in going beyond their 
own local mothers' club to the call for a national convention of mothers 
in 1894, she saw the movement spread five years later to other regions 
and grow until the National Congress of Parents and Teachers was 
organized and chartered in 1897 by Phoebe A. Hearst and Alice M. 
Lillian Birney. Had she lived longer she would have seen its branches in 
practically every school district in the United States. 

It was probably in the International Kindergarten Union that Elizabeth 
Harrison found her organizational abilities utilized on the broadest scale. 
She was a member of: the advisory committee, from the organization of 
the Union in 1892 until 1910; the committee on teacher training, in 1902 
and from 1909 to 1916; the parents' committee, from 1902 to 1907; the 
committee organized by Commissioner Claxton on cooperation between 
the International Kindergarten Union and the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion, from 1914 to 1923; the committee for providing a memorial to 
Froebel, from 1917 to 1921; the committee for ccx^peration with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, from 1919 to 1921; the 
Committee of Fifteen, later to become the Committee of Nineteen, from 
its organization in 1902 to 1926. In addition she served as second vice- 
president in 1900, made many major addresses and committee reports, 
and was always an ardent participant in the many spirited debates in the 
IKU meetings. 

The Committee of Nineteen provided Elizabeth Harrison with an 
effective opportunity for expressing her educational position. Combining 
devotion to the Froebelian philosophy and scientific appreciation, she 
became the natural leader of the Conservative-Liberal subcommittee. 

It was said in the Susan Blow chapter that the growing differences 
of educational thought in IKU, rising from the challenge the newer 
philosophy and psychology gave to the Froebelian concepts, led to 
the division of the Committee into the Conservative, Liberal and Con- 
servative-Liberal subcommittees, and that some of the members, finding 

*^ Op. cit.. Harrison, Skvtvhirw p. 182, 
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it difficult to choose between the second and third, served on hoth. This 
gave Elizabeth Harrison a very strong Conservative-Liberal sub- 
committee to chair, it included Patty Smith Hill (chairman for many 
years of the Liberal subconmiittec). Alice E. Fitis. Maiy Boomer 
Page. Jennie B. Merrill. Caroline Haven. Lucy Wheelock and Annie 
Laws." all of whom except Miss Haven and Miss Laws had served 
also on the Liberal subcommittee. However, by the time the report was 
ready for press only Maria Kraus-Boclte and Lucy Wheelock were left 
to sign the report with Elizabeth Harrison. Miss Haven signed with 
the Liberals, and Miss Laws was the only member not also on the Liberal- 
Conservative subcommittee. However, as chairman she did not vote. 
The Liberal-Conservati\e report did exactly what its name suggests — 
bridged the two points of view. Wliile it was in av^cord wiih the Liberal 
report in its acknowledgement of tiie need of change in the light of psy- 
chological research, there is over all of it an aura of the Froebelian 
philosophy. For example: 

Pkiy is the self-active representation of the inner life from im- 
pulse and necessity. 

The trade plays of Froehel. we believe, are types of an important 
class which present in miniature important industrial processes 
and glorify work by showing the heauty of service. 

Play is history, poetry, and prophecy. 

We believe in the method of the Great Teacher, who taught hy 
a Parable, and who used the common things of life to teach 
great lessons. "Life is more than meat." and there are values 
not measured by mathematics. 

The study of Mother Play is of supreme value to the teacher in 
that it gives hints of the "deep meaning which oft lies hid in child- 
ish play.** ... It recognizes the child of nature, the child of 
man. and the child ol God. 

'ITie report closes with a **lastly." a plea to kindergartners to work 
toward a better adjustment of their work with the grades, to sec the 
kindergarten as part of an organic whole. "' 

Elizabeth Harrison's brief six- page rcpt>rt in the published work is 
in marked contrast to the long detailed report of Patty Smith Hi!* and 
the even longer one of Susan Blow. While they amplified and elaborated 
theirs, she condensed hers. She simply reiterates and develops the 
salient points of the educational philosophy that had guided all her 
practice: the purpose of the kindergarten as a means of leading children 
to feel the interdependence of God. nature and man. and to a conscious- 

Thr Kimicrwarttn. Rcpoii of the C'omniiucc of Nineteen on the Theoiy and 
IM'acfiw'e of the Kindergarten. Authorized bv the International Kindergarten I'nion 
(UoMon. New York. Chicago: Houghton Mitllin Co.. 191?). pp. 297-301. 
■'■ Proceedinus of the Sixteenth Annual MeetinLi of the International Kindergarten 
Union. Bulfalo. N. Y.. April 26-30. 1909. Adapted from pages 114-137. 
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ncss of self and the duties and responsibilities to others; play as the me- 
dium through which the child is led to a sense of such relationships; and 
the role of the ethical institutions of man in furthering these relation- 
ships. • 

After completing its report the Committee of Nineteen remained in 
existence, carrying forward many other assignments. Important among 
those in which Elizabeth Harrison played a significant part was the 
organization of work for children during World War I. Fanniebelle 
Curtis, who had been a member of the Conservative group in the 
Committee of Nineteen, a close friend of Susan Blow and one of the 
very active and able members of the International Kindergarten Union, 
had left her work as a supervisor of kindergartens in New York City 
to undertake work for the refugee children of war-devastated France. 
On a return trip in 1917, after two years of work in France, Miss 
Curtis spoke spontaneously at a dinner meeting of the Union in Boston, 
pleading with the group to help in the work. The response was 
immediate and generous, and the Committee of Nineteen was given 
the responsibility of developing and carrying out plans. The committee 
was divided into three subcommittees, with Annie Laws as chairman 
of the one on education, Miss Curtis on legislation and Miss Harrison 
on social service. - 

The work was enthusiastically carried on. Besides giving all manner 
of aid in Europe, - Miss Harrison extended the work to the children 
in her own country, circularii^ing to every kindergarten training school 
a request that they get in touch with all appropriate social services 
in their community for cooperative effort '1n the protection and con- 
servation of child life, health, and happiness during the war in order 
that military necessity may not so obscure the needs and rights of 
children as to cause our nation to make tbo irreparable blunder which 
the warring countries of Europe now acknowledge they made." ■ ' 

Now, once again, work beyond her strength took its toll of Elizabeth s 
vitality and. after suffering a heart attack, she and her doctor decided 
that it was time for her to retire from the presidency of the National 
Kindergarten College. 

■•' Op. ( it.. The Kiiulcri^artcn, adapted, pp. 2'>7-3()I . 

I'rocccdings of the I wcnty-foiirth Annual Meeting of the International Kinder- 
garten Union, Hoston. 1917. pp. 129-131. 

•-'See Two Yvuvs in the Kimlcri^anvn Unit in Framw 1919-1921, published pri- 
vately by Rachel Clark Neumann, a kindergartner in the Unit: see also her scrap- 
book kepi during the period (Archives, Association for Childhood Kducalion In- 
ternational, Washington. n.C). 
Op. l it., Harrison, Skctclws, pp. 137-144. 
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Consolidating Experiences 

No ONE AS IMMERSED IN HER WORK AS WAS ElIZABF TH HARRISON 

could relinquish it on rctiremcni. Though her strength was gradually 
failing and, after the heart attack, she could not travel about as she 
had, she was far from idle; Her life was rich with music and hooks, 
friends, writing, and letter-writing that was one of the joys to herself 
and her friends. 

The Arnolds were lifelong friends and some of their letters have 
been preserved, Edna Dean Baker, for several years an able member 
of the faculty of the College, succeeded Elizabeth as President, This 
was a great satisfaction to Elizabeth, and it is reHected in her letter 
at the time to Francis .Arnold: "There are souls like Edna Baker that 
ray out happiness unconsciously," In another letter to Francis Arnold, 
who was planning to write a book or. urt. Elizabeth Harrison wrote in 
1922: 'if you will keep in mind the .-.'^plicity of expression needed 
by young and immature minds — mature r;:inds are as a rule too set 
in their own views — and at the same time keep in mind the deep sig- 
nificance of the spiritual meaning of art. your book will be a success/' 

Three major works were completed in the seven years preceding 
Elizabeth's death: The Unseen Side oj Child Life in 1922; Two Children 
of the Foothills, also in 1922; and Sketehes Aloni^ Uies Road, post- 
humously published. 

Elizabeth dedicated The Unseen Side of Child Life to Belie Woodson, 
"for whom my love has steadily increased during the twenty years 
we have lived together," They continued to live together first in Chicago 
and then at Boerne. Texas, until Elizabeth\s death in 1927. Shortly 
before her death she sent the following to Belle Woodson: 



Jt i,s coming, Old Earth, it i,s coming tonight 

On the snow flakes whieh cover thy sod 

The feet of the Christ Child fall gently and light. 

And the voice of the Christ Child tells out with delight 

That mankind arc the children of God, 



This will make a beautiful greeting tor next year's card. — 1£, H. 

The Unseen Side of Child Life is deeply Froebelian and religious. 
It is purposely so as was suggested by Elizabeth, and she was aware of 
the coupling in the popular mind of Froebel and religion. She wrote, 
for example, *M think it is the frequent use of analogy in interpreting 
the spiritual life of man that has caused the kindergartew world to 

Hliziibeth Harrison. Letters to Francis ArnoKi (Archives. National College of 
Htiucation. Kvansion. Illinois). 

■■"Contributed by Clarissa But'on. member of AC\i\ Harly Leaders in Childhood 
F.ducation Committee. 
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take a religious tone, which Dr. Stanley Hall has wittily called 
Troebelolatry/ " The book itself is built on an analogy. The word 
"unseen" refers to the roots of a tree which give the tree the strength 
and nourishment needed to make it a noble specimen of its race. The 
text is a true summary of her cherished beliefs: the power of music 
in the life of the child, the need to instill reverence, the absorption by 
the child of the mood of those around him, the power of language in 
human growth, the play way of education, creativity and the 
development of imagination, and reverence. 

The last years of her life were given mainly to writing the Sketches 
Aloni^ Lifcs Road. It probably was not easy. In 1926 she wrote to 
Mrs. Kendall, her friend, who in the early days at the Loring School 
wanted her to carry her messages to rural mothers: "You probably 
know my increasing deafness makes that [Miss Woodson's reading 
aloud the manu.script of the Sketches] a fatiguing business. Gradually 
1 am being shut away from the outside world, but thank the dear 
Lord — and thank Dr. Snider also — I have a rich inner world. A world 
of books and a world of lovely nature — where birds and flowers, trees 
and shrubs, stars and sunsets abound " 

Thus she approached the end of ^^Life's Road.'' The many tributes 
paid on her death — in magazine articles and during memorial services 
held at the college, in Davenport, and at the Chicago Woman's Club — 
bear homage to the many facets of her nature, her widespread contribu- 
tions to education, and her ability to touch the human heart. Her own 
view of her achievement tells it well: 

My own contribution has been the spreading of the ideal that 
true education is self-activity and that this self-activity should 
begin in the prc-school age in the home, leading into all creative 
work. . . My great aim in all my normal work was to help the 
students interpret human development from finite and temporar>' 
objects into a world of infinite laws, and thus be able to lead the 
little child from physical activities into the world of imagina- 
tion."'-' 

Surely a great day is dawning and as one sits in the shadow of 
accumulating years one believes that this vast awakening in 
education must check the greed for wealth that is weakening 
the nation.''" 

Contemplating Elizabeth Harrison's life leiives one with something 
of nostalgia for a time that is no more. There is in the feeling something 
oddly wistful. Is it the fear that nothing will ever again bring back 

■'Elizabeth Harrison. TUv Unseen Side oj Child Life (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1922), pp. 12. 23. 

. Letter to Mrs. Kendall (Archives, National College of Education, Evans- 
ton, Illinois). 

■■' Of), i it., Harrison. Sketches A/onu Life's Road, p. 221. 
//;/(/.. p. 227. 
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the optimism, the idealism, the dedication, the faith that women like 
Elizabeth Harrison so consistently exemplified? A Froebelian in the 
deepest sense, Elizabeth Harrison looked discerningly to the future. 
She realized that in the very city in wl-ich she so staunchly defended 
her beliefs. Colonel Francis Parker and John Dewey fought for their 
convictions just as strongly held. They, too, would have their adherents. 
And after them new prophets would again be born. 
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EDUCATION IN ITS HISTORICAL 
SETTING 



Some Superintendents Who Established 
Public Kindergartens 




Dr. William V. Harris. Superintendent of St. 
Louis Public Schools. 1867-1 880. established 
the fust public kindergarten in the United 
Slates in 1873.* Dr. Harris later hecame the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, 1889>-1906. 



Courtesy. Library 



of Con fire ss, 
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Professor John Swett, Superintendent of San 
Francisco Public Schools, 1892-1896 and 
Deputy Supt., 1882-1892 (also California State 
Superintendent, 1863-1867), established puh- 
(ic kindergartens in San Francisco in 1886, 
Between 1880 and 1886 two experimental 
kindergartens were placed in public schools. 



Courtesy. John Sweit Sihjol. Mar- 
tinez. California 



Dr. William N. Hailmann. Siiperinlcndcnl of 
LaPorle (Indiana) Public Schools, 1883-1894, 
established public kindergartens in La Porte 
in 1888. Mrs. Hudoru Hailmann, his wife, had 
a training sihool for kindergarten-primary 
teachers in l.aPorte, 1885-1894. (Earlier, 
Dr. Hailmann had also cstablishcu kindergar- 
tens in Louisville, Kentucky.) 




Courteay. LaPorte County flixtoriciil 
Soi ieryl LuPorte 



* Editors Note: About 100 years later, 38 of the 50 states. American Samoa and 
Puerto Rico provide some form of piibUc kindergarten. 

Adapted from Early Childhood Kduaitioti by the Education Commission of the 
States ( Denver: 'rhe Commission, 1971), p. 81 . 
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EDUCATION IN ITS HISTORICAL SETTING 

A Firm Foundation Laid by Froebelians 

What had the early leaders in childhood education accom- 
plished now that one century was coming to a close and another begin- 
ning? For forty years those mentioned in these pages, and many others, 
had gi\en to ihe cause of young children conviction, devotion, zeal and 
personal sacrifice seldom paralleled in education in any century. Overtly 
their goal of establishing kindergartens had been realized in one form or 
another all over the United States. In a number of states they had 
moved away from private or philanthropic support to an accepted 
place in the public school system.* Many local associations had be- 
come united in the effective hiternational Kindergarten Union with 
contacts in other parts of the world. IKU had given practical support 
to the U. S. Bureau of Education and was working toward establishing 
in it a division for the education of young children. The inlluence of 
the leaders had begun to be felt in the primary grades; the specialized 
kindergarten training schools were broadening their curricula to include 
the grades; departments of kindergarten education in teachers' colleges 
and universities were becoming merged with departments of primary 
education. Home and school had begun to work together for the good 
of children, and wherever a ^ood kindergarten was found there was also 
some form of home-school association. Just as the local kindergarten 
associations were branches of the International Kindergarten Union, 
local parent-teacher groups became units of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers through the organizational efforts of Phoebe A. 
Hearst and Alice Birney. With all their activities these hard-working 
women still found time lo write: to record their proceedings in year- 
books in such detail as to provide the historian with a vivid picture 
of an evolving educational era and to produce both articles and books 
of influence in the educational world. 

Significant as these achievements were, their greater strength existed 
in the firm foundation of enduring concepts and values upon which 
the leaders buih. The concepts of aaivify as the basis of growth and 

■■• {'Uiiior's Sn!f: C\\ks xYiiix led in establishing public kintlorgartcns were also the 
ones in which city supcrintcndenls were .strong supponors of kindcruarien; namely. 
VViliiLim T. Harris of St. [aums. John Swett of San Francisco and WilliLini Nicholas 
Hailmannof LaPorte, Indiana. 
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of //«/rv and continuity as basic growth'proccsscs would be reinterpreted 
in the light of new knowledge and deepening insights; but as long as 
there is faith in the value of each human life and in the importance of 
helping each life toward its fulfillment, these concepts and values will 
point the way toward a better life for more of humanity. In the hands 
of FroebePs followers the concepts and values had changed life for 
quite a few children — from drudgery with impossible tasks and harsh 
discipline to helpful guidance in harmony with child nature. Moreover, 
at least a dent had been made in the spare-the-rod-and-spoil-the-child 
regime under which so much of the adult world had reared its children. 
This was the priceless heritage these early leaders had left to the next 
generation facing new challenges. 

In the life stories of those early leaders many, like Susan Blow, were 
si^ thoroughly imbued with the mission to which they had dedicated their 
lives that no change in procedures and in interpretation of basic concepts 
was possible. However, others, like Elizabeth Harrison, welcomed 
soundly concei\*ed changes in procedures but not in new interpretations 
of concepts and values. It would remain for the next generation, brought 
up in a changing world, who from the beginning of their professional 
education were inuucted into new interpretations of the old concepts, 
to tight a battle for their convictions as vigorously and as devotedly as 
their predecessors had fought for theirs. 

The United States as It Conies of Age 

Wnii.ii mi: !:aki.v li-adhrs wi-kh i iohtinc; anh winning thhir bat- 
ties for children, the United States was coming of age: geographic ex- 
pansion with increase in population and shift in location and variety 
in ethnic background; increase in wealth with the amassing of great 
fortunes by a few and sulTering and misery among the many; tech- 
nological development with material comforts, inflation, panics, orga- 
nization labor, climactic strikes and chronic unrest; volunteer agen- 
cies wtMking for reform; attempts at corrective legislation. The problems 
faced by the new educational leadership were far more c^niiplicated 
than I hose of the early leaders. 

Between IS6() and IWi) the populatitni had more than doubled, 
from 31.()()().()()0 to 70.0()().(U)(). About twenty of those 76 million 
were immigrants very dilTerent in ethnic background from those who 
had come prior to 1 S60. mainly from Ireland. Germany and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. By I^K)(). as against 34().()()() from Ireland and 
abiHit the same frtnn Ciermany at the earlier date, there were 2. ()()(), 000 
from Italy and 2. ()()(). ()()() from Austria-Hungary; and. according to 
the I^^IO census, the numbers had risen to 4,5()().0()0 from Italy. 
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4,000,000 from Ausir'ui-HuiiLiary,- and 3,250,(iOO froin Russia and 
Poland. 

NiH only had ihc population \:!sily increased and become more var- 
ied in eilinie etwpt^siiion, bui ils getwapiiic disiribuiion was very ditTer- 
ent t'rt^ni iliai earlier years. While the pt^pulaiion of IS60 was mainly 
centered east iM' ihe Appalachians, in the Stniih and on the West Coast, 
when the network of railroads spread across the land there was a rush 
to the prairies and the plains. The building of the railroads in itself 
had its elTeet on the character of the population. The most diflicult 
problems were experienced by the Central Pacific, which started east 
from California tt^ meet the Union Pacific moving westward from 
PriMiiontory Pt^int, I'lah. Mountains were io be tunneled, arid deserts 
to be crossed, extremes of heat and cold to be endured, hostile Indians 
io be eneounlLTcd, heavy slec) rails and machinery shipped around 
Cape Horn or across the isthmus of Panama to be carried down snow- 
drifts in the mountains. And the work was done largely by 10,000 
Chinese ctmliesl When it was completed in \>^(^^K Robert Louis Steven- 
son paid elo.|uent tribute lt> the accomplishmeiU: 



The UnitMi Pacific did not encounter such nearly insuperable ob- 
stacles; but it loo had ils ei' :cl on population, for it brought to the task 
the Irish workers and the Union and C\in federate war veterans. 

Other roads followed: the Nvirlhern Pacific linking Lake Superior 
with Puget Sound; the Santa Fe following the old trail from Kansas 
into New Niexico across the desert into lower California; the Southern 
Pacific from New Orleans to Los Angeles and San Francisco; the North- 
ern Pacific from Si. Paul lo Scaille. By 1 SMO ihe fi\c conlinenlal rail- 
roads running on 200,000 miles of tracks comprised the greatest railroad 
system in the world. Here was stMUclhing about which the United States 
ciHild b(Kisl fully say. "We are first!" 

What wiHikl this mean lor children? Many mt^re children were to 
be educated — and representing many diilcrcni ethnic grtnips, Would 
their cducatitMi be motivated by the ideal of ilic "melting pot" or of 
"cultural pluralism"? Wtudd the alicmpi be made to moid them wiib 
all their dilTerenccs inl(^ a preC(Miccivcd desirable .American type — or 
would the search be undertaken It^ discover the ethnic uniqueness of 
their strengths and uiili/v them ttnvard their individual self-realization 
and ctMitriinuitMi tt^ the vtK-ial g(HKl? This wa^ one of the fundamental 

' Allan Ncvins anti Henry Steele Conimatici. .1 P<H ki i Hi\f(>rv of thr I 'nitcd States 
/New \'ork: U'.isliinirton Square Press, I'UOi. p, V 



If it he romance, if it he contrast, if it be lie ro ism 
that we require, what was Troytown to this.' ' 
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pmblcms and the cluillcngc facini* the new eeneratidn or educators — 
even as it is today. 

Along with the railroads, mechanization with its inventions served to 
populate the great prairies and plains of the Middle W.;st. Between 
1860 and 1900 the United States Patent Otlice issued 676.000 patents.. 
The McCorniick reaper of the lS40*s was followed by tractors, seeders, 
threshers with all manner of specialized \ ariations far more suitable to 
the wide stretches of the W'estUmds than to the small farms of the 
East. Soon the prairies were dotted with farm lands and thriving cities 
where before there had been open land inhabited by Indians, On the 
plains, following in the wake of the prairie farms, cattle grazed where 
bison and bulTalo had roamed. 

Inventions, too, had facilitated communication so that living farther 
away from what had once been home no longer meant the loneliness, the 
apartness that it had earlier. Since IS56 the Western Union Company 
had been stringing more and more of its telegraph wires across the coun- 
try; in 1876 the first intelligible senlence by lelepboiic had been trans- 
mitted by Alexander Bell; the typewriter was ready for commercial use 
by 1873 and the linotype by 1885. 

Beneath the surface of the rich land lay apparently inexhaustible re- 
sources of mineral wealth. Almost every area had deposits of iron anti 
coa' often convenienily close together; many also had copper. One of 
these of almost fabulous proportions was the Great Lakes area, the whole 
of Lake Superior being rimmed with vast deposits. The combination of 
mineral resources, the Great Lakes, the Mississippi River and the new 
railroads soon produced industrial development comparable to the agri- 
cultural development in the Middle West, Again invention, the perfecting 
of the process of converting iron into steel by Henry Bessemer in the 
lS7(rs. helped to establish steei as the great factor in the development o^ 
the United States into a leading industrial nation. 

Besides creating redistribution of population, the agricultural and in- 
dustrial development of the country brought about as dramatic a redis- 
tribution of wealth. It was the age when financial acumen amounting 
even to genius, combined with extraordinary persistence, hard work and 
at times ruthlessness. accumulated the vast fortunes connected with 
family names: Carnegie with stccK Rockefeller with oil. Armour and 
Swift with beef. Duke with tobacco, Vanderbiit and Ciould with rail- 
roads, and Morgan with banking used by all of them, in 1SS2 Standard 
Oil. the first big trust, was organi/.etl; in 1*-)01 the United States Steel 
Corporation was born with a capital of S 1 .4i)0.0()0,000. a sum greater 
than the total national wealth a century earlier. ^' 

'Ihiil., p. 274. 
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The miserable shacks of miners doited mountain sides controlled by 
the company owners, as were the stores from which the dwellers made 
their purchases. Particularly tragic was the exploitation of children, Julin 
Spargo in The Bitter Cry of the Ciiildren describes what he saw in the 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia coal mines early in the twentieth cen- 
tury: cramped bodies picking out slate crouched over coal chutes, de- 
formed bent backs, mangled hands caught la machinery, kings breathing 
coal dust, ten- to twelvc-year-olds working for a pittance — and many of 
them had never been inside a school. 

It was not only in the mines that children labored. Between 1870 and 
1 890 the number of child workers between the ages of ten and fifteen rose 
to one and three-quarters million. They labored in factories, mines, can- 
ning establishments, beet fields, cranberry bogs. One investigator found 
children six and seven year's old canning vegetables at two o'clock in the 
morning." One particularly ironic situation known to the present writer 
was the custom in a rural area of keeping children out of school during 
the month of December to make holly wreaths for Christmas, When they 
returned to school in January their hands were too cut and swollen to hold 
a pencil. 

Ar. early as 1876 the millionaire philosopher, Peter Cooper, warned 
that *'thc danger to our free institutions now is only less than in the in- 
ception of the relx:llion, , , , There is fast forming in this country an 
aristocracy of wealth, the worst form of aristocracy that can curse the 
prosperity of any country, , . ' There were other warnings, such as 
the panics of 1S73 and 1S93 when widespread misery became acute and 
when labor began to rise in its own defense. 

While labor had organ i/.cd to some extent locally since the early nine- 
teenth century, no national organ iz-» Hon existed until the short-lived 
National Labor Union from 1866 to 1^69, Fhe idealistic Knights of 
Labi^r, organized on a craft basis and open to all classes of workers, 
worked arduously to improve condi^ons and with considerable cirect 
from 1869 until 1886. Then the ill-timed attempt at a general strike, 
ending in the tragic Haymarket Riots in Chicago, discredited their cfTorts. 
The American Federation of Labor, under the leadership of Samuel 
Gompcrs, with sober policies and firm discipline gave labor a fighting 
edge. While the Federation based its policies on nonviolence, there were 
37,000 strikes between 1881 and 1905, some brief and some prolonged. 
During the time of the Knights of Labor, there had been two major 
strikes: 

'John Spargo. 77jr liiiicr Cry of thr Children (New >*ork: Macmillan. 1906; 
Chicauo: Quadranule Books, 196S). Adapted from chapter. The Working Child," 
p. 125lr. 

* Op, cit., Nevins and Commager. p. 2S2. 
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I'ST*? — llie- riUiioaii Ntrikc, the niM lurgc-iiKlusti ial violence 

I SS(> — McC'ormick Harvester strike endiiii; in the Hayniarkct Riot. 

During tlic peritxl of the American Federation of Labor, liie two major 
strikes were: 

1S92 — Homestead CarneLiie Steel Mills strike, in which seven guards 

and eleven strikers were shot to death 
IS94 — Pullman strike, which tied up half the railroads of the country. 

Tiic government tried more or less elTectively to get at the root of the 
problem, the amassing and control of wealth .through trusts, by passing 
the Siierman Anti-Trust Act in 1900 and other similar legislation. But 
efforts to relieve the plight of children resulting from economic condi- 
tions were late in being made. H. G. Good comments: "After Lincoln 
had priKlainied the freedom of the Negro it was the working children 
who were declared the only slaves remaining in Christendom." • The 
labor unions were the most vigorous oj^jHrncnis of child labor but, in 
spite of their elTorts and those of the Sc>ciety for the Prevention of 
Cruelly to Children, the mimbers of children gainfully employed in- 
creased until about 1910. The Children's Bureau, created within the 
Department of Labor in 1912, was the lirsi effective federal action aimed 
at the protection of children. Tlie welfare of children had been left, like 
compulsory school attendance, to the individual stales. Lefl to the states, 
legislation on behalf of cliildren was slow in coming. .As to compulsory 
attendance, it was not until 1918 when Mississippi jxissed its law that 
all states had some kind of compulsory attendance in school. Massa- 
chusetts, in 1S52, jiassed the first such law. It provided tweUe weeks in 
a year, si.x c^f which should be coininuoiis, for children between eight and 
fourteen. Gocul remarks that by 1S91) many educators would have been 
happy to have as many as three months a year.'" 

Little of this seemed to touch the early leaders in the kindergarten 
movement. Little mention of any of these ctMidilions so vitally affecting 
children is found in their writings. The onI\ exccjMion is foiuul in the 
writings of Kale Douglas Wiggin, who so graphicalK' dcscribcil the 
poverty of the children with whom the early leaders immediateb' worked. 
Theirs was primarily anolher-wcirkl-to-coine phiU^st^phy. in the sjiirit of 
their lime, by and large they .look jxAcrty for granie.i anil philanthropy 
ihe means for alleviating it. There is little cviLlence that (hey concerned 
ihcm selves with the juohlenis of social jusiice underlying the innnediate 
conditions siirrouiuling them. Their resj^iinsihility was \sith chikiren. If 
only children could have the right kind o{ education — aiul early enough 
— there wtnikl be a better workl (or all. This was not true of Lll/abelh 

H. G. (iood. .-1 iliMnrv <)j Anivtinui i.Jui anon < Ncu N oik: MacMMllan C o.. 

ihul., p. .^sn. 
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Pcabod\': Avhose iifc had hccn- dc voice! to huinankarian ca^jscs; and not 
until she was tiftv-thc had she become jnicrcsied in children. Her follow- 
ers took over only her concern for education ctf children. As it was. their 
anMribution was tremendous — and this at a time when they were 
second-class citizens with few legal righ.ls. luu even the right to vote. 
Would the next generation of teachers with far greater human rights view 
their responsibiiitics more broadly? 

This coming of age process through which the United Slates was strug- 
gling, with all allcndani "aJolcsccnl" dilVicullies. was marked by the ex- 
tension of its boundaries. By 1^^12 all of the territory wiiiiin its mainland 
borders had attained statehood: 

I SM— Nevada 

Nebraska 
1S76- -Colorado 

— North Dakota. South Dakota. VVashiUizton. Montana 
. Utah 
I907---Oklahoma 
1^-^12 — New Nfexieo and Arizona 

In IS67 Alaska had been acquired through purchase from Russia. 
Negotiations for the annexation of Hawaii were under way. Then the 
climax came in ISMS with the brief SpanislvAmcrican War, brief but of 
momentous import for the destiny not only of liic United States hut of 
civilization itself. In the acquisition Puerto Rico. (mam. the Philip- 
pines, the United States became a world po ver: the "adolescent'' had 
come of age and would now take his place side by side as an equal, and in 
many respects as a sufierior. to his narenis. Should this step have been of 
.concern to education? Where would this new road lead? It had begun in 
contlict: would it lead to bigger eontliets? Or to greater interdependence 
among nations as they supplemented each other in their resources? 
Would what children learned in their classrooms have anvtbing to do 
with the outcome? Such questions were lun raised by our early leaders. 
Would they be raised hv the next izeneraiion? Or bv the one after that? 



C}!an^inf» Directions Through a.:; Indij^cnous Philosophy 

Tlil- MANY MATKRIAI. ACMirAFMrNTS Ol THK UnTI HO SfaI US AH)N(i 

with its expansion iiad given it a new self-image, as well as a new image 
ill the eyes of others, With it came more assurance as to its own cultural 
abilities. Not as much deference vas paid to die arts of tiie Old Uorld as 
to the respect accordeJ to its mvn art nurtured in its own soil. Hewing a 
nation out of the wilderness had required practical al^htv ami luul ac- 
cented practical skills. But along with the doing there was also much 
thinking recjuircd. I binking \^.:s stimulated In need for phvsical survival 
ant! by the constant ncctl for soKing pro}>!ems of humnn relations in 

17.> 
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every aspoc-t of living.- FreiTi this the more T-ctlcccive mind moved lurtur- 
ally into the specuhiiive. the generalizations of philosophie thinking. 

So it was with Charles Picree and W ilHam James. As Hawthorne wove 
his novels out of the stuff of New England life and James Fenimore 
Cooper out of the exploiti; of frontiersmen and Indians, so Pieree and 
James, on a broader base, evolved an indigenous philosophy out of the 
reflection on tlie problems and the rigors of a nation in the making. 
Their approaeh was far more mundane than that of Huropean philos- 
ophers, and pragmatie rather than abstruse. John Dewey built upon their 
foundation and with them removed philosophy from its throne in the 
skies, evolving a philosophy thai drew its susienanee from the earth. 

.As John Dewey ( 1 859-1952) viewed the sjeial scene around him with 
its inequalities, its materialism, its mechanization in contrast to the ideals 
on which his country was founded, he pondered over the philosophic 
basis of democracy. How to make democracy work became for him a life- 
long pursuit, riiis meant his own ideniihcaiion with the problems bis 
country was facing as he thought through the issues involved. It also 
meant that he could not stop until he saw his way to possii^le solutions, to 
test them against what was for him the ultimate pragmatic criterion: 
the extent and depth of their contribution to belter living for more men. 
His thinking led him. as it had Froehel before him, to the premise that 
the solution lay primarily in educat/on. For Dewey this meant an educa- 
tion not only founded upon democratic ideals but functioning through 
d e nioc ra lie p r oce s s e . 

On this premise he developed his masterly Dcnufcriwy and Educatiofi/ 
The schoolroom must be a miniature society in which the problems of 
deniiKracy. of its rights and responsibilities, are met as they occnv in 
normal, natural classroom living. The teacher should have a wealth of 
subject matter to draw upon as needed by the children to solve their 
problems and to extend their horizons beyond the immediate. He negated 
the idea of teaching a set. logically organized body of subject matter 
with sharply drawn lines between its fields. Instead, he assumed the con- 
tinuous reorganization of subject matter in terms of experience and 
need, modified as environmental conditions demand. 

But to solve problems elTecti\c!y one must be a disciplined thinker. 
Dewey analyzes the process in //<nv 11 V Think: "The occurrence of a 
diniculty: defmitions of the dilliciilty; occurrence of a suggested explana- 
tion or possible solution; the rational elaboration of an idea; corrobora- 
tion of an idea and formation of a concluding belief.** Thinking, he says, 
comes between observations at the heginning and at the end: the felt 

' John Dcwcy. Drfnocmcv anil lulncatian. an Intrthluctu^n ti> the I^hihwopliv of 
EdtauV'.m (Now York: Niacmillan Co.. ) . 
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need.'the eXisfclice of aiT cibsiacic. \hc confxision when faced with -a pr<Vo- 
Ilmii for which no immediate solution presents itself; the strugiile until 
the problem is defined; the formulation of hypotheses for solutions; the 
collection of relevant data; the testing of one or more hypotheses until 
one "that works" is found. 

In How We Think Dewey not only analyzes "a complete act of 
thought'* hut illustrates its application to a series of problems ranging 
from the simple to the complex; from the concrete to the abstract; from, 
for example, how to choose ifie best form of transportation in going from 
one pan of a city to another to solving a technical scientific problem. The 
process is essentially the same in all/ 

Because "a felt need" is essential in a wholcheaned attempt at solving 
a nroblcm, Dewey formulated his idea of the relation of interest and 
t/Uort. He made clear in his book. Interest and FIfJan, that he accepted 
neither of the two current schools of thought: one that would '*niakc 
things interesting * — ''sugar-coating ' — and the other that would coerce 
children into maximum elTort as a means of ;:haraeter-building. In- 
stead he claimed that interests and elfort are correlative: that interest 
is the first stage of an ongoing experience in which effort is the effecting 
stage. If this is accepted, then much of teaching consists of bringing to the 
surface the genuine interests of the learner and utilizing these in effecting 
successful achievement leading to increasingly significant interests." 

"o Dewey the creative life was the good life. In his monumental Art as 
I-'xpcrience he analyzes the creative act as a process of interaction be- 
tween the person and his material. It does not matter whether the mate- 
rials he in the arts or the sciences, or in the commonplace articles of the 
household, or in human contacts of inc^ "vidua Is and groups — creativcness 
exists where thought and feeling are Mended in an effort toward honest 
expression.'"' 

Charles and Mary Beard interpret well Dewey's insight into art as 
growing out of and into life: 

. . . Dcwcy related art to ways of social life, to forms of gov- 
ernment and economy, to tie nioc racy. . . . That is to say: The 
artist is a person with a mind intliienced hy values and interests 
arising out of society: art is a language or form of com numi ca- 
tion: it is an endlessly creative function: it expre.s.se.s conceptions 
of life such as freedom, equality, tyranny, servitude, war. or 
power. Having a social setting and rooted in universal human 
value, art finds in the freedom, tolerance, mobility, and respect 
for labor which characterize a democratic society, conditions 

'John Dewey, flow Wr Think (F^oston; D. C. Heaih & Co.. 1933). ailiiptcil. 
pp. 72.7S. 

" . Interest and Effort in fuluvation (Boston: Houghton Mitllin Co.. 1913). 

, Art as f-A'pcriencc (New York: Minion. 
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favorable to in-spirvition uikI expression. , . . i^hus Tjewcy aTcw 
into art the main stream of American history and philosophy, 
broke throiiuh the restraints of class, and gave esthetics an or- 
ganic connection with the humanistic aspirations of society." 

If education is the dominant factor in furthering the true values of 
democracy and a way of life consistent with these, children need from 
the beginning to imbue that way of life with the spirit of art. Not only is 
there little room for liic dcsign-pricking. the paper-weaving of the 
Froebelian occupations, but the whole life of the classroom should be 
charged with the creative impulse. Not observation, imitation, direction, 
and finally expression but the reverse order — expression of feeling and 
idea first; then, if needed, imitation and direction througli careful guid- 
ancc» leading the child to fulfillment of his own creative urge. But this 
does not happen in a vacuum. Only as one is part of the social scene — 
and this includes both children and teachers — can this creative life be 
lived. If the creative life nourishes best in a society struggling toward its 
ideas of freedom, tolerance, mobility, respect for labor, then this struggle 
must charactetrize education and be embcn.lied in the daily life of the 
classroom. 

This was all very diftkult for those trained in the orderly, sequential 
use of the Froebelian gifts and occupations to accept or even to under- 
stand. But even more ballling was Dewey's definition of self-activity as 
the effort of a child to solve a problem of concern to him as against the 
Froebelian interpretation of self-activity as the groping of the Divine 
within a child toward ultimate fulfillment in the Absolute, in God, This 
diflcrencc led to accusations of irrcligion. of Godlcssncss, against Dewey. 
The writer recalls attending a conference on educational philosophy at 
which a college pn^fessiT ii'om a denominational college derided Dewey, 
declaring that one of his graduate students had searched the works of 
Dewey and was unable to find the word God in one of them. Apparently 
the student had not made a very thorough search. Certainly he must have 
missed My redciiiiii^ic Creed and .1 C\)f}inu>n iuitli. 

In My Pedai^oi^uc Creed Dewey develops his basic faith in education 
in five articles: 

I. What Hdiiealion Is 

IL What the School Is 

III. The Subject Matter of I:ducation 

IV. The Nature of Method 

V. The School and Social Progress 

Kacli article begins with **! believe." and is Jeve loped in mighty af- 
firmations of titc dual role of education in f iltilling man's destiny as an 
individual and as the fundamental method of : ocial progress antl reform. 

("luwlos A. Houul and Maiv A. ikai\l. .'I/Mfrai; in A/h//'iJ.s,si;i:t'. \ ol. \\ (New 
>ork: Macmillan Co., l«^3'^). p. 7(>f>. 
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Th a climactic' ending he calls on every teacher to rcalizc-thc dignity of. 
his calling and declares: 

1 believe that in ihis way ihc (cache r always is the prophet 
of the true God and ihc iishcrcr in of the true kingdom of God.^- 

John Dewey was a young man o{ ihirty-six in 1S^)5 when he wrote" 
A/y Pi'(/ai:(>i:ic C/wJ: he iiad reached the goixily age of sevcnty-tivc 
when A Common }\i'nli was inihlislicd. As one reads the latter he senses 
that in all the thought- and action-packed years between the two state- 
ments there was an undercurrent in Dewey's thinking of elTort to clarify, 
to elaborate, to explain what was the mainspring of his self. He goes to 
lengths to define "religious" in his terms as against "religion" as usually 
interpreted. In one place for c.\af?]plc. lie defines 'Ycligioijs" as "any 
activity pursued in behalf of an ideal and against obstacles and in spite 
of threats of personal loss because of conviction of its general and endur- 
ing value." C^n the other hand, he says. "All religions . . . involve spe- 
cific intellectual hehefs, and ihey attach — some greater, some less — im- 
portance to these doctrines as I rue. irue in the iniellecttial sense. . . ." * • 

As in A7v Prdai^oi^ic Creed, Dewey closes A Common Faith with a 
Credo: 

\Vc who now live are parts of a humanity that extends into the 
remote past, a humanity thai has interacted with nature. The 
things in ei\ili/ation we most prize are not of oarsehes. I hey 
exist by i:race of the doings and sulTerings of the continuous 
human communiiy of which we are a link. Ours is ilie responsi- 
bility of conserving, transmitting, rectifying and expanding the 
heritage of \aiues we have received that those who come after 
UN may receive it nu-rc soWyS and secure, niore wiJeh' accessible 
and more generously shared than we have received it. Here are 
all the ciemcntN tor a rcliuious faitli thai shall not be contined 
to sect, class, or race. Such a faith has always been implicitly 
the common faith of mankind. It remains to make it explicit 
and niilitant." 

.•\t first reading this wotild seem a far cry from Froebel — htjmanisni 
vs. supernatm alism. realism \'s. m\'sticism. pragniatism \s. idealism. 
W hen ime considers how consistently all of Dewey's teaching conforms 
to this, his basic life theme, one can appreciate the struggles, the conllicts 
in the C\>mmitiee of Nineteen. And yet. in the perspective of a later age. 
were they so very dincrent? Certainly the language is liitTerenl. and the 
approach, litu the goal, the all-importa.it goal, the aspiration of two 
great minds and hearts, were they so dilTcrcnt? 

When .iohn Dewey went ti^ the University of Chicagi> in 1S94 as Chair- 

.John ncwey, .\/v /'< <Ak'"v/V Cn-cd ( Hallinioic. Mars lankl: Norman 1. \. Mun^lcr 
\- (.\).. PCM, p. 27. Reprint was inadc in hiMior of John Dewey's seventieth 
hiithaa>. <)riginal)\ pnbiishecl In John l)e\\e\ in is^^". 
.-I Common I'nith (New Haven: ^'ale L niversiiy. pn4). p. 29. 
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mau of the Department- of- Philosophy, Psychology and Pedagogy, he 
found a strong ally in Colonel Francis Parker who had been Director of 
the Cook County Norma! School shice 1SS7. Parker iiad accepted this 
position after having made radical changes in the public school system 
of Ouincy, Massachusetts, where he had discarded much of the cur- 
riculum material as "deadwood" and in its place developed a program 
bused on experience, problem solution and consiruclive activity. At the 
Cook County Normal School he aimed to educate teachers profession- 
ally tocarr}i Oul such programs. 

John De\V':ry accepted his position at the University of Chicago with 
the understanding that Pedagogy would be included in the department 
he chaired and that he might establish on the campus a laboratory school 
in which he would be free to try out his educational theories. Both con- 
ditions were accepted and until 1^)04. when he left Chicago to become 
Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University, his department and 
laboratory school became the exciting center of advanced educatimial 
thought in the United States. 

Dewe\ and Parker had much in common. Parker was the man of ac- 
tion and appreciatively accorded to Dewey the greater ability in theo- 
retical thinking. Dewey just as appreciatively acknowledged Parker's 
greater ability in the practical application of theory. Thus they reinforced 
each other. While they were both in Chicago, they gave generously of 
their time to students who were drawn to the city by the reputation of the 
vigor and freshness of approach of the education they advocated. The 
leaders to be discussed in the pages that follow all directly or indirectly 
came under the inlluencc of these men, as had tl ose in the foregoing 
pages come under the inlluence of Froebel and his siudents. 

Changing Procedures Through an Indigenous Psychology 

The p.svchologv on which Froebel hased \us education was 
largely speculative and philosophical in content. While he urged mothers 
and tcachi'rs to observe tlieir children and be guided by their observa- 
tions, he had no scientific facts as to how children grow, develop and 
learn. Intuitively he had grasped the concepts of activity, unity and con- 
tinuity in the developing organism; h\\{ he luui only his own seeing eyes, 
hearing ears and deep feeling as guides tt^ his understanding of children. 
While no amount of scientific knowledge ever serves as substitutes fcr 
these, he had not the advantage that scientific data as adjuncts can give. 
This is what G. Stanley Hall pointed out as he proceeded to study chil- 
dren through research technicjues. In essence, he repeated the cry of 
Rousseau of a century earlier, ''Study your children, for assuredly you 
do not know them." 
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Ci. Stanley Hafl frictl tti hriiiiz his research in ciiHd deveUipmeiii to the- - ■ 
attention of ki'ndcrgariners. Al one summer session in Cliieatzo, Hall 
(then of Clark University) invited thirty-live ieadini: kindcreartners to 
study with him and to hear his views on l-larly Childhood Education. The 
rhirty-five came, hut only two remained after tiie first meeting. The other 
thirty-three were so outraged at what Hall said about the psychological 
unsoundness of the methodology of FrtK^bel that they left in indignation. 
Tfic two who remained were Ann.a E. Bryan, at the time head of the 
training school she had established in Louisville, Kentucky, and her 
former student and co-worker, Patty Smith Hill. They were so impressed 
that they remained for the summer to assist Professor Hall and his col- 
league. Professor Burnham, in their research. The summer's experience 
convinced ihc^c two strong leaders that a great potential existed in the 
scientific study of children and, further, of the need for a niultidis- 
eiplinary approacli by a number t>f speciahsts — biologists, pediatricians, 
psychologists, at least— and that the otforts of mothers and teachers were 
not, in themselves, enough to gain understanding of children. 




Hairs i'hc Contents oj Children's Minds on luiterhit* School,^'' pub- 
lished a lumibcr of times between 1 S93 and 1907, was epoeh making 
in its revelation of the wid^. JifTcrcnces in meaning children aituched to 
even eomnion words. Above all else, it eonvinced thoughtful adults that 
more than uneontrollcd observation was needed lor the understanding of 
ehildren. Hall himself was primarily interested in individual ditlercnees 
and never became concerned with gross measurements and averages. He 
relied on the questionnaire methcxl and. though it continued to be widely 
used, its limitations were soon acknowledged not only by its critics but 
by Hall hiniself. However, many of his students became significant con- 
tributors in various aspects of education and child psychology: Earl 
Barnes, Henry H. CUxldard, J. E. Wallan, Arnold GesclL Lewis Terman, 
Besides stimulating the interest of scientists in the study of children, 
HalTs work seized the imagination of the layman and resulted in the 
organization of numerous groups kn the study of cliildren, culminating 
in I SSS in the diild SiU'^y Association of America, an organization still 
coiUinuing in growth and importance. 

Meantime in the 189()'s I3inct and Simon in Paris were working on 
their test of intelligence. Their research caught fire in the United States 
and adaptations of their measures were made, lirst as individual tests by 
Terman at Stanford University and then in group versions. This started 
the measurement movement in full, and soon all seht oi subjects had their 
standartl tests whereby groups and individuals could be measured against 
norms. Impetus was given by Edward I.. Thorndike working on his 
learning experiments at Teachers College. Columbia University, in his 
declaration; 

Whatever c\ists at aii exists in some amount: svluuevcr exists in 
any anu>unt can he mCiisureJ.'" 

Thi>: was in the spirit of the age, eiiaracter' 'xd as it was by increasing 
standard i/atiju and quantitative criteria. U was so much easier to under- 
stand and apply than the theories of problem-solving and of creaiivcne.ss 
as expounded by Dewcy. .And — it was so delinite. so obieetive. Some- 
thing about tliose neat packs of test forms, abvnu their blanks to he tilled 
in, their spaces for this and for that, was of very yc\}.\ appeal to the order- 
liness lo which mo^l teach er> of the da\ were prone. True, there were 
those w!io saw danger in the trend. The iwo-^i outspoken of these edu- 
cators was Williau) Cliandler liagley, alsti of 'i'caehers College. Co- 
lumbia University, whose expression of his fears in the word ' -..S^tcr- 
minisnr' ■ was as widely repealed as riiornd ike's on the imiversaluy of 

" (i. .Sianlcv Hall, Cftnicnis of ( liihhrn's Minds on I-jiuriti'^ Si html (New York 
ami ( hicai:o: I*., i.. Ki-lloci: CO., IS^).*^). 

" Op. i'il., CioiKl, p. 404. 

Willi.tm ( UiinJlcr U.il:Ic\, iuhnminua! i)* ti rminiMn in i\d\n\aun\ {UaUimorc: 
Waiuick aiul >'ork Inc. 1^^25: Kcprini lulMtoit. Arno I'rcss aiul I he \cw York 

limes. I'^iM). 
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quantity. Bagley saw the danger of the effect upon children of catego- 
rizing them on the basis of test scores, the ci'itficulty of their ever freeing 
themselves of the status such labeling assigned them; and he questioned 
the implied omnipotence in making such judgments. More scornfully, 
Thomas Alexander, courageous reformer and colleague of Bagley, char- 
acterized the advocates of measurements as '"measuring worms." 

Thorndike's approach was physiological, with focus on the nervous 
system. He explained behavior as largely a matter of stimulus and re- 
sponse, SR. Stimuli entering the organism through afferent neurones fol- 
low pathways involving more or less of the total nervous system and 
cause responses through synaptic connections with efferent neurones. 

Assuming that human nature is so constituted as to find certain condi- 
tions satisfying and others annoying, he sought the means by which this 
concept could be applied to furthering the aim of improving human wants 
and the means of satisfying them. But in order to reach this major goal it 
must first be understood how learning takes place. Through experimenta- 
tion with rats and further adapted experimentation with persons. Thorn- 
dike evolved his three basic laws of learning: 

Readiness. For a conduction unit ready to conduct to do so is 
satisfying, and for it not to do so is annoying. 

Exercise. To the situation. *"a modifiable connection being made 
by him between a situation S and a response R." man responds 
originally, other things being equal, by an increase in the strength 
of that connection. ... As corollaries of the law of use we have 
ihe facts that the degree of strengthening of a connection will 
depend upon the vigor and duration as well as the frequency of 
its making. 

Effect, To the situation, ''a modifiable connection being made by 
him between an S and an R and being accompanied or followed 
by a satisfying state of affairs." man responds* other things being 
equal, by an increase in the strength of that connection. 

Thorndike^s detailed three-volume Educational Psycholoi^^y.^-' pub- 
lished in 1910, became for decades the standard text in graduate depart- 
ments of education and his abridged one-volume edition in under- 
graduate departments. Usually Dewey's philosophy was taught parallel- 
ing the educational psychology of Thorndike. Unlike as were their 
emphasis and approach, they had certain points in common. Both sought 
more effective ways of learning, rmd both emphasized in this the impor- 
tance of attitude — ^Thorndike in his *Veadiness'' and Dewey in his *'felt 
need." 

Both men were social in outlook, and both engaged in civic activities 

" Edsvard Lee TJiorndike. Educational P.syc{ioloi*y, Briefer dmrsv (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1922). pp. 11. 12. 

. Educationni P.\y(hohf*y {New York: Teachers College. Columbia Uni- 
versity, I9i0). 
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beyond the call of their professions. Thorndike, in his early years, indi- 
cated in one of his first books. Education, A First Book, his humanitarian 
concern when he stated the end of education: 

The aims of education should then be: to make men want the 
right thing and to make them better able to control all ihe forces 
ot" nature and themselves that they can to satisfy these wants. 
. . . The first element in making human wants better is to in- 
crease the good will — the disposition to care for others' welfare 
as well as for one's own — the desire to see the good wants of 
others satisfied. To wish the welfare of all men is one of the best 
of wants, for it is a want which every satisfier of all will satisfy.-'^ 

Here the parallel ends. Thomdike was concerned with the elements of 
learning through physiological connections. Dewey conceived of learning 
as engaging the total organism, of the mastery of elements through aware- 
ness of their relatedness to a purpose vital to the learner. 

Could these approaches reinforce each other? Or were they incom- 
patible? Would one or the other dominate the classroom? What would 
the oncoming leaders in childhood education do as they considered the 
potentials of each? 

New Leadership 

Not only was the world the new leaders faced very different 
and far more complicated than that in which the early leaders had 
worked, but the challenge within education itself was very different. Prior 
to the 1860's no serious attention had been given to the education of 
children. The early leaders had a groundbreaking job. spade work. This 
is never easy; but in this case the appeal of the new was so human, as 
contrasted with the harsh, sterile education to which children had beea 
subjected, that many parents were convinced of the rightness of the new 
by the sheer sight of happy children in a classroom. Teachers, too, saw 
for the first time a fulfillment of their own yearnings to work humanely 
with children. 

The new leaders, on the other hand, were confronted with the problem 
of making changes in what had become a satisfying idea of what teaching 
was and what young children needed. In many ways it was a repudiation 
of what their highly respected and beloved teachers had reverently taught. 
If thirty-three of thirty-five leading kindergartners had turned away in 
dismay from the results of G. Stanley Hall's research, what would the 
rank and file do? For many kindergartners the ordered program with its 
prescribed materials and procedures, its spirituality, and its halo of 
mysticism was too safe a harbor to be left lightly for what looked like 
turbulent seas beyond. 

'■"Edward Lee Thomdike, Education, A iurst Book (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1912), pp. 1 1. 12. 
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However, a growing group of kindergartners were becoming doubtful 
of the validity of much of the old, particularly for American children, and 
were looking hopefully to the new. But they were confused, healthfully 
confused, Dewey would have said. They were faced with a problem for 
which they had no solution, a problem so important to them that the 
urge to solve it was irrrepressible. This, again, Dewey would have said 
was good, the first essential step to sound thinking, to resolving a diffi- 
culty. 

In general, the scientific approach to the study of children was more 
easily accepted than the philosophic theories. The scientific age was 
markedly influencing all ways of life. The wonders of science, though 
little understood, had seized the imagination. In the layman's mind was 
something of expectancy, a feeling that nothing in the realm of science 
was impossible. There was something of this in the debates of the Com- 
mittee of Nineteen in the International Kindergarten Union. Both Liberal 
and Liberal-Conservative groups acceded that science might have some- 
thing to offer and that, while Froebel should continue to be studied, the 
signs of the times must not be ignored. 

With the turn of the century the lineal professional line stemming from 
Froebel through Margarethe Schurz and Elixabeth Peabody was broken. 
A new line originating with Hall, Dewey, Parker and Thorndike was 
starting. We have chosen four women, who came under direct influence 
of these men, as leaders of a new line of professional descent: Alice 
Temple, a student of John Dewey, whose experimentation in his labora- 
tory school at the University of Chicago and activity in the International 
Kindergarten Union made a lasting contribution; Patty Smith Hill, who 
often was placed opposite Susan Blow, she as the leading supporter of 
Dewey, as Susan Blow was of Froebel; Ella Victoria Dobbs, who as a 
leader in the elementary field extended the new philosophy and psychol- 
ogy upward and, in addition, in her activities brought civic and educa- 
tional interests together; and Lucy Ga^e, whose influence was immeasur- 
able — particularly in the South, where the living embodiment of her 
teaching was at the George Peabody College for Teachers. These leaders, 
each in her unique way, emphasized different aspects of the philosophy 
they held in common. It will be attempted to bring out their specific 
interpretations and contributions. 
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ALICE TEMPLE (1871-1946) 
Quiet Courageous Leadership 

A Unified Life Pattern 

It was much more difficult to become a kindergartner at the 
turn of the century than in the earlier years. Who was right? The young 
kindergartner wonderingly asked the question. Apparently there was 
disagreement among respected leaders. The more thoughtful, very 
confused, tried to find answers to the questions in their minds. 

Frances Berry, a leader several decades ago, in her early professional 
career was one of the questioners, one of the confused. In her later 
years, looking back on this period of confusion, she recalled a series 
of experiences in which she had been exposed to the sharply conflicting 
ideas of the new and the old. In her initial professional preparation at the 
Cleveland Training School, a branch of the Chicago Kindergarten Col- 
lege, which Elizabeth Harrison had founded, she was thoroughly 
indoctrinated in the Froebelian tradition. Then came the Detroit 
Training School at which the head, Miss Menger, had broken drastically 
away from all that was Froebelian. Following this came a period of 
teaching in Ypsilanti under a director rigidly Froebelian. By then, 
Frances Berry said, she was thoroughly confused. She simply had to 
work her way out, to find out where she stood. What did she as a 
teacher really believe? In this state of mind she entered the University 
of Chicago as a student in the Department of Philosophy, Psychology 
and Pedagogy, hoping at the fountainhead of new education and in the 
atmosphere of a great university, she would find the help she needed 
to resolve her problems and formulate her own philosophy.' 

Frances Berry found what she sought in Alice Temple, at the 
University of Chicago, first as a student in the Department of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education and later a teacher in the laboratory school. 
Like many other students, Frances Berry recognized Alice Temple as a 
great teacher. Time justified the respect and affection they gave her, for 
mainly through her teaching Alice Temple became a major force in pro- 
jecting the Dewey philosophy into the education of young children and in 
time changing much of the character of education in the United States. 

' Interview of writer with Frances Berry, member of the ACEI Early Leaders in 
Childhood Education Committee, October 8, 1966. Note.s (Archives, Association 
for Childhood Education International, Washington, D. C). 
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Having accepted the Dewey philosophy, Alice Temple determined 
both to exemplify and promote it. Primarily this meant that the content 
of the curriculum should -grow out of life experiences of children and 
be developed with children in a classroom that was in reality, as Dewey 
would phrase it, "a miniature society." Experimentation with the con- 
tinuous reorganization of the curriculum in terms of new insights was 
at the core of the philosophy she represented: observing, recording and 
analyzing of classroom activities as an essential part of the teaching- 
learning process. Believing that human growth and development were 
continuous and the same basic principles of learning, therefore, applic- 
able to all age levels, she strove to extend upward to the grades and 
downward to the nursery the principles upon which the kindergarten 
was established. In teaching at the University of Chicago, writing and 
participating in many activities in International Kindergarten Union 
and its successor, Association for Childhood Education,* these were 
the threads she wove into a unified pattern. 

Self and Work Inseparable 

Unlike the earlier leaders in childhood education, Alice 
Temple left little in writing about herself — a few letters, no notebooks, 
no diaries, no autobiography. The nearest approach to the last is 
contained in a letter to Miss Clay Franks, evidently in response to a 
request from Miss Franks for personal data to use in a dramatization 
of the activities of the Association for Childhood Education. The 
autobiographical part of the letter is given below. 

Pelhamdale Lodge 
Pel ham, New York 
October 31, 1939 

Miss Clay Franks 
Nacogdoches. Texas 

Dear Miss Franks: 

As to my "life history," I was born and brought up in Chicago 
and lived there until I retired from the University. I had my 
professional training in the Chicago Free Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, one of those early organizations which supported free kin- 
dergartens and trained teachers. I had two years of practice 
teaching with Miss Anna E. Bryan wliom I always think of as 
the pioneer in progressive kindergarten education. 

Later on. after Miss Bryan had established the work in Louis- 
ville she returned to Chicago as Principal of the Training De- 
partment of this same Association so I had five years as critic 

* "International" was added to the Association's name in April 1946. 
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teacher working with her. After her illness and death I succeeded 
her as Principal. It was during these years that Professor John 
Dewey was carrying on his notable experiment in Education 
at the University of Chicago, and we all had the benefit of his 
lectures and his criticism and general approval of the changes in 
traditional materials and procedures which we were making. 

In 1904 I resigned to study at the University. In 1909 I became 
Director of the Department of Kindergarten Education after hav- 
ing done some substitute teaching there. I soon realized the de- 
sirability of developing a kindergarten-primary department, and 
this was accomplished by 1913 — the first, I think, in the country. 
This led to a three- and finally a four-year course leading to the 
bachelor's degree for all those preparing for teachinf^ and gradu- 
ate study for training teachers and supervisors. In 19: 9, I believe, 
I was asked to make a survey of the kindergartens of Richmond, 
Indiana. The report was published as a supplementary educa- 
tional monograph of The University Press. Unified Kinder- 
^cirten and First-Gnide Teaclwii* by Professor Parker and my- 
self was published in 1 925. 

I do not remember when I became a member of the IKU, but 
think it was about 1900. I have been associated with it as a 
committee member, committee Chairman, Vice-President (1911- 
1913), President (1925-1927), Contributor to the magazine 
from time to time, etc. We worked hard during my presidency to 
bring about a union with the Primary Council, but the members 
were not yet ready for it then. 

I have greatly enjoyed being responsible for the book reviews 
in the magazine since 1928 and have done teaching in the Home- 
study Department since I retired which has kept me in touch 
with the profession. 

I seem to have run on at great length and am not at all sure that 
anything that I have written will be useful to you. I hope you will 
get the ACE information from Miss Leeper.* 

With all good wishes for the success of your program, 

Sincerely yours, 
Alice Temple 

The bare statement of facts in her letter to Miss Franks is character- 
istic of the objectivity she exercised in approaching all situations, an 
objectivity so deepseated that she could extend it to herself. As was 
said of Martha Graham, Alice Temple . . always revealed herself 
and her 'private myth' most tellingly in what she has created. She and 
her work are one and inseparable." ^ 

* Miss Mary Leeper was Executive Secretary of the Association for Childhood 
Education International, Washington, D. C 1930-1952. As a result of her out- 
standing leadership and tireless work, the Association experienced tremendous 
growth, becoming a significant force in education. Miss Leeper's vision and per- 
sistence made possible the Childhood Education Center — not only a headquarters 
building but a laboratory for children, parents and educators. 

' Nancy Wilson Rose, Martha Gniluim: Portrait of a Lady, by Leroy Lefherman 
(N. Y.: Alfred A. Knopf, 1966). The New York T/wd'.v Book Reviews, Oct. 23, 
1966, p. I. 
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The biographical professional data have been h\rgely drawn from 
Alice Temple's activities in the International Kindergarten Union and 
its successor, Association for Childhood Education International, as 
recorded in their Yearbooks. For interpretation of her professional 
thinking we are dependent on her writings: many contributions to 
Childhood Education, the journal of the Association for Childhood 
Education International; The Kifulcri^arten Curriculum, Bulletin 1919, 
No. 16, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, produced by 
a committee of the IKU which she chaired; Unifivd Kindergarten and 
First-Grade Teachini^, which she wrote with Professor Samuel Chester 
Parker of University of Chicago and which was published by Ginn and 
Company in 1925; a Survey of the Kindergartens of Richmond, Indiana, 
in 1917; reminiscences of her students; and the tribute to her in the Book 
of Remembrances, a memorial to outstanding members started by the 
International Kindergarten Union and continued by the Association for 
Childhood Education International. 

Of her childhood we know little more than was told by her niece, 
Mrs. William L. Chenery. There was a close bond between the two, 
and this is apparent in the following response to the request that she 
tell something about Alice Temple's life and particularly why she 
had devoted herself to the education of young children. Mrs. Chenery 
wrote : 

How did Alice Temple happen to go into kindergarten work? 
There is no one who really knows, but it is possible to make a 
guess. She was eighteen, she had been graduated from high 
school, she wanted to work. In 1889 teaching was the obvious 
choice for ii woman, and she had a natural liking for children. 
But I think there is another, possibly even more compelling rea- 
son to be found in her family background and bringing up. 

The Chicago of that day was a smaller and a simpler city than 
it is now. But it offered a child in reasonably comfortable cir- 
cumstances a much wider social experience than his suburban 
counterpart would have today. Poverty was not confined to the 
slums; it was on every side. Alice Temple's father knew the 
workmen in his factory and their problems. Her mother knew 
about the ''green girls'' who succeeded each other in her kitchen. 
Families were big and cohesive. Relatives who fell on hard times 
were not remote and pushed out of mind. They were people 
who came and stayed as long as they needed to — for weeks or 
months, again and again. The old frame house at Michigan 
Avenue and Twelfth Street must have been bursting at the seams; 
but there was always room for more than the family — if not 
relatives, then visiting ministers, elders or missionaries and their 
families. If such a family arrived unexpectedly it might happen 
that little Alice, the youngest, would be waked up and put in the 
big double bed with her sisters to make room for them. 

The church work which absorbed Mrs. Temple's spare time was 
what the next generation called charity; but it was not cold, and 
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it was not given in ihe spirit of Lady Bountiful. It had both 
warmth of feeling and respect for its recipients. Hard times 
would come to anyone. And if sometimes "hard times" took the 
form of a drunken father or a derelict mother, ail the more 
reason to do what one could for the children. 

All this added up to a vivid sense of human need and an almost 
unconscious assumption that nothing could be more worthwhile 
in life than to be of use where one could. It is not surprising that 
Alice Temple began her working life as teacher in a kindergarten 
maintained by a church in a very poor neighborhood. In later 
years the natural course of her professional life took her to the 
University of Chicago: but some of her students still taught by 
preference in the slums. And if problems were different for the 
children of a university community, they still gave ample scope 
for a spirit of understanding -.ind helpfulness. ' 

No doubt, as Mrs. Chenery indicates, Alice Temple's early home life 
exerted a powerful influence in her professional choice and also in devel- 
oping the deep sympathy for children and teachers alike that character- 
ized all of her human relations. In her letter to Miss Franks she makes 
reference to two people who were influential in shaping the direction her 
professional life took. It is evident from her letter to Miss Franks that 
Alice Temple was deeply appreciative of the role that Anna E. Bryan 
and John Dewey played in her career. Referring to the work of one as a 
"notable experiment'' and lo the other as "Uhe pioneer" was high praise 
from one as temperate in expression as Alice Temple — more given to 
understatement than effusion. 

Nor did Alice Temple in any way overestimate the significant con- 
tribuiton of Anna E. Bryan. Hers was one of those rare creative minds 
that had the dynamic force to break through even the most binding 
shackles of tradition. Wishing to be a kindergartner, Anna E. Bryan had 
left her native Kentucky as a young girl to seek training at the Chicago 
Free Kindergarten Association Training School. Although the training 
she received was rigidly Froebelian, when she returned to Kentucky 
and opened her own kindergarten, her intuitive sense of the needs of 
children caused her to throw much of her preparation aside and develop 
her own program, which in its respect for initiative and individuality 
was in line with the best of modern thinking. 

News of the radical departure in kindergarten practices in Kentucky 
brought visitors from all over the country to Anna E. Bryan's school 
—3,000 in 1890! Among them were Colonel Francis Parker and Dr. 
William Hailniann, who among many other achievements in early child- 
hood education had established the first German kindergartens in 
Kentucky. They gave their ''hearty endorsement, encouragement, and 

'Notes by Margaret M. Chenery (Mrs. Wm. L.) made in response to request from 
Olga Adams, July 1963 (Archives, Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, Washincton, D. C). 




criticism.'* Through them the fame of Anna E, Bryan's work was 
further spread, including the request for a series of articles on the 
Louisville kindergartens which appeared in the Kindergarten Magazine 
between 1890 and 1893,' 

As with other leaders among kindergartners of her time, success for 
Anna E. Bryan did not bring complacency; instead^ it sharpened her 
awareness of what she did not knov/ and what she still must learn. 
Feeling that the kindergartens she had established were in the good 
hands of students whom she had trained, Anna Bryan asked for a leave 
of absence for further study. She returned to Chicago in order to study 
with Professor Dewey at the University, Then came the call from her 
alma mater, the Chicago Free Kindergarten Association, to become its 
head,' It was then that Alice Temple started her training at the Chicago 
Free Kindergarten Association and through the guidance of John Dewey 
and Anna E, Bryan had the advantage from the beginning of direction 
both by the great philosopher and by one who adequately interpreted 
him in practice. 

Thus upon a childhood in which warm human relations were the 
ruie was built in Alice Temple a professional education characterized 
by a broad social philosophy harmonizing with and widely extending 
her early family experiences. She had no such problems as those which 
confused Frances Berry when she was exposed to conflicting philosophies 
in her early professional years, Alice Temple's life, as far as it is known 
— always remembering the lack of autobiographical material — seemed 
to move forward in the continuity she so ardently strove to achieve for 
others through her teaching. 

It is natural that under the teaching and guidance of John Dewey 
and Anna E, Bryan, and with no previous training in the older phi- 
losophy, Alice Temple should become an effective proponent of the 
new education for which they stood. But Alice Temple was no mere 
disciple. By temperament and through the influence of the philosophic 
objectivity of John Dewey, she neither discarded the old nor took on 
the new lightly; she examined each and reached her own conclusions 
with the judgment of a free mind. As a result, a certain rationality in 
her approach to education inspired coafidence, and was one of the 
reasons she was so instrumental in bringing about the break from the 
old and the establishment of the new in American education, 

Alice Temple's professional life exemplified her acceptance of the 
Dewey psychology and philosophy of thinking, of the termination of 

• Martha King Alexander^ **Seventy-three Years of Kindergarten in Kentucky, a 
thesis for a Master of Arts degree completed at Peabody College for Teachers, 
under the direction of Lucy Gage and Maycie K. Southall, 1938, p. 47. 
••/6/V/,, p,48, 
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all rcflectivo thinking in action through a series of steps beginning with 
a compeiliRg need for the solution of a problem. To have reached a 
satisfying theoretical conclusion regarding an educational problem 
meant to hi:r the further problem of ways and means of actuating 
it and testing it. Perhaps this was the main factor in giving her that 
singleness, that unity of effort, so characteristic of her. Her teaching, 
her committee work, her writing, all focus on the significant convictions 
she reached: 

Advances in psychology and a new approach to philosophy 
demand a new approach in education without discarding 
basic values in the old. 

Education to be effective must be continuous and follow an 
inherent human development pattern. 

Education should be directed toward social as well as individ- 
ual ends and for this dual purpose cooperation is essential. 

Her fields of action were mainly in the Department of Education, with 
its experimental laboratory school, of the University of Chicago and the 
International Kindergarten Union with its successor. Association for 
Childhood Education. In her work in these organizations and at the 
University, in line with her convictions, she focused her efforts upon: 

Development of educational programs consistent with the 
growing body of scientific knowledge of human growth and 
development and with a philosophy concerned with the basic 
problems of living 

Furthering of continuity in education through the unificavicr 
of nursery, kindergarten and primary education 

Broadening of social outlook of teachers through coo^* .a' on 
with other national and international movements 

Education of teachers as the major source of good education 
at all age levels. 

At University of Chicago: Articulation, 
Experimentation, Teaching 

During the ten years of work and study at the Chicago Free 
Kindergarten Association and the University of Chicago. Alice Temple 
had been in close professional relationship with John Dewey. However, 
he had left Chicago for Columbia University before Alice Temple 
became Director of the Department of Kindergarten Education at the 
University of Chicago in 1909. From that time until her retirement in 
1 932, the University was Alice Temple's home base. 

The major components of her University life were the articulation of 
the kindergarten and the primary grades, close relationship between 
the University and the laboratory schools. Both of these aimed at better 
professional education of her students. 
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During the first four years at the University, while Director of the 
Department of Kindergarten Education, Alice Temple worked toward 
her goal of articulating kindergarten and primary education. By 1913 
she had achieved this goal in the organization of the Kindergarten- 
Primary Department, the first in a university. No doubt she was 
influenced by Dewey's thinking in these efforts, both by his emphasis 
on continuity of growth and his particular interest in bringing the 
kindergarten into the total stream of education. On February 6, 1899, 
in his University course in the Philosophy of Education, he commented 
as follows: 

The first isolation is between the kindergarten and the primary 
school. Historically it is easy enough to account for this. The 
kindergarten came into existence after the recognized school had 
taken form in pretty definite, mechanical shape. The kindergarten 
movement as instituted by Froebel rested on quite a different 
conception of the child and what his education should be, and it 
was not part of the first educational institution. It was carried 
on through voluntary agencies, philanthropy, charity, and as a 
private school. The result has been that the kindergarten became 
isolated and a distinct thing by itself. It is a new idea to many 
people that the kindergarten is or should be simply a part of 
the educational system; they are so in the habit of looking at 
it as a thing by itself, of looking upon the kindergarten child as 
different from the primary school child, to be treated by different 
methods.'* 

This certainly expressed the situation as Susan Blow and her followers 
saw it. They were fearful that the kindergarten would lose its uniqueness 
if it became part of the elementary school; that, instead of its influence 
being spread upward into the grades, the kindergarten would be forced 
into the drill on the three R's that constituted the prevailing elementary 
.school curriculum of their time. Dewey appreciates this as he goes on 
with his theme: 

The child who leaves the kindergarten at five years and nine 
months and goes into the primary school at the end of the vaca- 
tion at six years, has not undergone in his make-up any such 
complete revolution as he finds in the two environments that are 
about him. The result must be a great deal of waste and of 
friction. . . . 

After developing this idea in more detail, he concludes: 

Each phase of the kindergarten curriculum finds its counterpart 
in the curricula of our best primary grades, with reading and 
writing as additional forms of activity and expression. The 
work in each subject or type of activity common to the kinder- 
garten and primary grades, therefore, should be so arranged 
that continuity is secured. . . . 

"John IDewey. Lectures in the Philosophy of Education, 1899. Edited and with an 
Introduction by Reginald D. Archamba'ult (New York: Random House. 1966). 
pp. 161. 162. 
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At some point, almost anywhere between the years of five and 
seven, the child is eager to write his name and to interpret some 
of the printed and written forms which he sees about him. He 
is ready to extend his control of language to include ability to 
read and write, activities which his eiders apparently find so in- 
teresting and important. When this time comes, the teacher, 
whether her class is designed as kindergarten or first grade, 
should be prepared to teach these subjects according to the best 
known methods.' 

The program developed by Alice Temple set the pace for the develop- 
ment of similar programs in kindergarten-primary education for many 
years. The University of Chicago catalog for 1915-16 gives the following 
description of the program: 

The Kindergarten-Primary Certificate 

A two-year course is provided for students who expect to teach 
cither in kindergartens or in the first three grades of elementary 
school. Owing to rapid unification of the work of kindergarten 
and primary grades that is taking place in progressive school sys- 
tems, it is desirable that kindergarten teachers should receive 
some training in primary methods, and that primary teachers 
should receive some training in kindergarten methods. The 
requirements for the certificates, however, are so arranged as to 
permit preparation for either kindergarten or primary teaching. 

The require. nents for the Kindergarten-Primary Certificate are 
the following: 

1. The general admission requirements 

2. The contingent distributive requiremc:nts in the social sci- 
ences, foreign language, mathematics, and natural sciences 

3. A satisfactory command of English to be determined by the 
written and oral work in the classes during the first two quar- 
ters of the first year. If necessary, a major of English com- 
position (English I) will be required. 

4. Two quarters of physical culture of 4 periods a week and 
one quarter of 2 periods a week 

5. Non-credit lectures on personal hygiene during the first quar- 
ter of the first year, and non-credit lectures on school 
hygiene near the time of graduation 

6. The satisfactory completion of 16 majors with 36 grade- 
points. The majors must be distributed among courses in 
education: practice teaching, kindergarten-primary, sub- 
jects related to kindergarten-primary education. Four elec- 
tivcs are included subject to the approval of the depart- 
mental adviser. 

The common elements in the program for those specializing in 
kindergarten and those in kindergarten-primary were: a course in 

' Ihid., pp. 16 M 63. 

' University of Chicago Catalog, 1915-1916, pp. 24. 25. 
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Introduction to Teaching; a course in Kindergarten-Primary Education 
including Primary Methods; both included subjects related to the 
Kindergarten-Primary Curriculum; both included Electives. 

The diflferenccs were: those specializing in kindergarten had a 
choice between Elementary Educational Psychology and Methods of 
Elementary Education while those in primary teaching had no Educa- 
tional Psychology; the kindergarten specialization had two practice 
periods in the kindergarten and one in a primary grade while the 
priiT^ary carried two practice periods, both in primary grades; the 
primary included Geography and Mathematics among the subjects to 
be taken but were not required in the kindergarten specialization. 

It seemed strange that with the interest at the time in Psychology and 
Child Study in particular, the only mention of either v/as an optional 
course in Educational Psychology. It probably was included in Intro- 
duction to Education or in the methods courses. This seemed plausible 
since in Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade Teaching Alice Temple 
gives such inclusion in the curriculum she proposes: 

1. Introduction to the Scientific and Psychological Study of 
Education 

2. General Methods L^nd Types of Teaching 

3. The Equipping, Managing, and Testing of Kindergartens 
and First Grades 

4. Construction of Kindergarten-Primary Curricula.'' 

The above pattern had a wide influence for decades on the professional 
education of teachers as many schools originally devoted solely to the 
training of kindergartners took on responsibility for the training of 
primary-grade teachers as well, while colleges and universities began 
including departments of kindergarten-primary education in their 
curricula. 

Then, as always, the success of the program for any particular student 
depended largely on the teacher in charge of the classroom to which she 
was assigned for student teaching. In its early days the University 
Laboratory School was used for experimentation and observation and 
not for student teaching. Selected private and public schools in the 
Chicago area provided the needed facilities. As is inevitable the quality 
of education in these centers varied. Olga Adams was one of the 
fortunate students in having one of her three practice experiences with 

" Samuel Chesier Parker and Alice Temple, Unifiiui Kimlmarten and First-Grade 
Teaching: (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1928), pp. 26. 27. 

Olga Adams, chairman of ACEI Early Leaders in Childhood Education 
Commiuee. 
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Kaiharine Martin, a universal favorite among the Chicago critic teachers 
(the term in general use). Olga Adams echoes the enthusiasm of many 
students taught by Katharine Martin: 

I did three months of practice teaching in Katharine Martin's 
kindergarten in a public school on the south side of Chicago in 
1908. Nothing could have been more fortunate for me in my 
professional life. My training under Bertha Payne*s direction 
and the fine faculty of the Department was excellent. Al- 
though John Dewey was no longer at the University as Director 
of Education, his fine faculty was there and the training com- 
bined kindergarten and primary education. The two-year course 
was almost entirely professional and included three quarters of 
practice teaching. Of this my first quarter was terrible, the second 
nothing in the way of training, and the third was with Katharine 
Martin. This saved the day for me as a kindergartner. 

I learned most of my foundation practices in teaching in those 
three months through both her practices and her vigorous state- 
ments. **Don't let difficult behavior situations reach the boiling 
point. Change the situation; introduce new material or ideas. 
You will avoid much needless discipline and practice in the be- 
havior you are trying to eliminate. I'll haunt you if you have your 
children make paper chains for ail occasions and always hearts 
for valentines!" I will admit that I tended to glance over my 
shoulder any time chains or red hearts appeared in my kinder- 
garten, and they did not very often. **Stoop down to a child's 
level especially when you are talking to him seriously, and do 
not attempt to discipline across the room from the difficulty. Go 
to the spot. Don't touch the child if it can be avoided, and speak 
in a low voice." There were endless of these pieces of advice and 
quite a few dictums. 

Miss Martin was the first teacher of young children I had ever 
seen who lived with them in the classroom as naturally as she 
did with adults. She was gay and energetic. She was respectful of 
them and required the same behavior of them toward each other, 
the practice teachers, and herself. Children were encouraged to 
be free and creative along ail lines of self-expression but were 
never out of decent self-control.**^ 

Miss Martin also taught in the University Kindergarten-Primary 
Department. Students in her courses were as enthusiastic about her 
teaching as those who had her in the classroom with children. She 
taught courses in Children's Literature, Plays and Games, Hand Work 
and Kindergarten Procedures, Merle Gray * wrote: 

Miss Martin made Children's Literature come alive for students. 
Every one had fun in her classes. She used a different approach 
to help her students learn about books, children, story telling, 
and how to bring these together. One felt enriched in her knowl- 
edge and appreciation of literature. She demonstrated her 
knowledge while Miss Temple led the students to the source and 
helped them delve in and learn under her leadership.*^ 

"'Olga Adams, Letter to writer. . 

* Merle Gray, member of ACEI Early Leaders in Childhood Education Committee. 
'* Merle Gray, Letter to writer. 
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Miss Gray's last sentence reminds one of the professional relationship 
of Elizabeth Peabody and her sister Mary Peabody Mann and of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and her sister Nora Smith, with personalities in both 
cases in reverse. 

The friendship between Alice Temple and Katharine Martin had 
begun in a student-teacher relationship at the Chicago Free Kinder- 
garten Association Training Department. Mrs. Chencry seems to have 
caught the inner fire of Katharine Martin in a few words as she brings 
her to life: 

Though they saw eye to eye on professional matters, the two were 
almost as diflfcrent in temperament as people can be. Katharine 
Martin was as gay and impetuous as Miss Temple was quiet and 
deliberate. She was the kind of person to whom things happen; 
she could hardly leave the house without an adventure. If there 
was a fire, or an accident, or a horse fell down on the ice, or a 
drunken father chased his child down the street, she was there — 
and if intervention was called for, she did not hesitate. I remem- 
ber one occasion when she was teaching somewhere in the slums, 
when a boy came to kindergarten in bitter weather without any 
coat. Miss Martin went home With him after school, and found 
that his coat was "in hock" to the corner saloon-keeper. In those 
days it was unheard of for a decent woman to go into a saloon, 
but Miss Martin lost no time. To the amazement of the custom- 
ers, she treated the saloon-keeper to such a blast of indignation 
that he couldn't wait to give her the coat and get rid of her,^'- 

Almost invariably when a student spoke of Alice Temple, she would 
include Katharine Martin. Theirs was one of those rare friendships 
that exist when two people widely opposite in temperament are at one 
in their values and convictions. Olgi; Adams, who was devoted to them 
both, wrote: 

Somewhere in her early teaching experience, around 1900 I 
should say. Miss Temple became acquainted with Katharine 
Martin. Katharine came to Chicago to prepare for kindergarten 
teaching and was to become Miss Temple s star student and a 
lifelong, intimate friend. She lived in the Temple home for 
the last twenty years of her life and died in 1 93 1 . 

Alice Temple and Katharine Martin were as ditTerent as two 
people could be in general behavior. Katharine was roundish in 
figure, very Irish in appearance and in her wit, vivid in speech 
and frank (to put it rather mildly). She never forgot the name 
and family background of anyone whom she met and could 
always ask the proper personal questions. Miss Temple always 
had difiiculty in remembering, at least names. Katharine had 
endless good stories and could tell them dramatically. She was 
original in the practical arts, music and dance. She was entirely 
at ease, natural and understanding of young children. As I 
think of Katharine she seems to me to have translated into 
imaginative lively practice all of the fine principles and bedrock 

" Op. cit., Chenery, Notes. 
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convictions of Alice Temple, She did this both in her teaching of 
children and later in her work with students in the Kindergarten- 
Primary Department of the University of Chicago with Miss 
Temple.'*' 

Although John Dewey was no longer at the University when Alice 
Tcmplo hcgan her work there, his impression persisted on the Laboratory 
School i:*ito which he had put so much effort. The fine teachers who had 
come under his iniluence continued their work there in the spirit of his 
educational convictions. This was a great asset for Alice Temple in 
carrying on her University teaching. The Laboratory School gave her 
the illustrative materia! she needed to clarify the theory she taught her 
students. By working with the classroom teachers, she assisted them in 
the continuous reorganization of the curriculum essential to growth of 
teachers and pupils according to Dewey's thinking. By training her 
students in oh-ervation and recording, Alice Temple collected the data 
needed for the evaluation of the strengths and weaknesses in processes 
used and, thus, for formulating hypotheses for further experimentation. 
Through all of this her University students not only gained the theoretical 
and practical knowledge of their profession but caught the scientific 
attitude that she so well exemplified. 

It is fortunate that Alice Temple's work in coordinating theory and 
practice has been preserved in printed form. The book. Unified Kinder- 
ijartcn and First-Grade Teachini,',^^ written by her and Professor Samuel 
Chester Parker after sixteen years on the faculty of the University, is 
based largely on activities developed in the Laboratory School. There is 
no record of how the work was divided between Miss Temple and 
Professor Parker but, because of her close association with the class- 
rooms, the illustrative material is undoubtedly hers. 

The authors' preface states that the book was intended for use in 
kindergarten, in training schools and in reading circles. It is sad to think 
that after completing his part of the hook. Professor Parker died before 
its publication. It is regrettable, too, that when the book went out of 
print in 1943 no renewal of its copyright was made. It is a book of solid 
worth in that it shows what a classroom would be like based on the 
Dewey philosophy: the physical environment, equipment and materials; 
what the children said and did; what the teacher sa.id and did; and the 
interactions among them. Whether one accepts these narratives as good 
or poor education, and whether one regards the theoretical analysis of 
them as sinmd or specious, the fact remains: here is something concrete, 
straightforward in point of view, a base from which the reader can 
think and draw his conclusions. 

" Op. (•//., Olga Adams, Letter to writer. 
" Op. vit., Parker and Temple. 
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As the narratives unfold, the principles by which the guidance of the 
teacher proceeds are clearly evident: provision of a stimulating environ- 
ment; free exploration of the environment and manipulation of materials 
by the children; children and teachers working and learning together; 
an observant teacher selecting cues from the children for guiding them 
into further and more significant experiences; the teacher responsible 
for iniviaiing activities when in her judgment this seems desirable; the 
challenge of thinking of problem situations and guidance by the teacher 
in orderly sequence of steps in thinking; respect for subject matter not 
so rnoch as an end in itself but as a means to the solution of problems 
leading to increasingly significant problems and, hence, to wider and 
deeper knowledge; the classroom a miniature society so organized that 
the rights and responsibilities of democratic citizenship are learned 
throuj^h living; the continuity of growth having its counterpart in the 
educational program as one activity leads to another and the work of 
one grade into the next, even with the gap of a summer vacation between. 

As one reads Part II, 'Types of Learning/' the bulk of the book 
from pages 125 to 545, one finds all of the above mingled in the 
learning of children. In the kindergarten they build their own play 
house; visit neighborhood stores to procure the food needed for the 
cooking they do; build the furniture for the different rooms they have 
partitioned off with buildingblocks; move outside from homemaking 
to their neighborhood and build the firchouse, the church, the school, 
their homes; and interspersing their building with trips for the informa- 
tion needed. These are but samples of the many activities in which 
individual children and groups of children participate as they gain 
understanding of home and community life and their own social 
involvement in it. 

Since these are city children they start in the kindergarten with the life 
of the city, but they are led — and this, by the teacher — into country life. 
In the beginning of the year in the first grade, the teacher helps the 
children make the connection with their year in the kindergarten by re- 
calling the things they did and comparing their new room with the old. 
The children tell some of the things they want to do again — make 
things they need, take care of plants and animals, keep the room in order, 
tell stories, play games, ,sing, learn to read.' ■ These children had planted 
a garden in the spring and this leads to the teacher's suggestion of a trip 
to the farm.'*' This is a "natural" for children and the uesirable learnings 
are easily stimulated. 

From time to time the authors explain the difference between the 

'^'//uV/.. p. 179. 
"'//iiV/.. p. 150. 
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above procedures and the traditional Froebelian method. A detailed 
report of the procedure in paper-folding, one of the Froebel **Occiipa- 
tions/' is given and contrasted with paper-folding for a meaningful 
purpose. Space does not permit a full account, but the following 
represents the contrast fairly: 

In both cases, paper is folded. In the traditional method, the 
teacher directs: "Put the finger on the front edge of your paper. 
Fold the front edge of your square over to the back edge and 
crease. Be sure to get the back edge of your square just even 
before you crease." A lot of time is consumed by the teacher in 
helping the children make the crease accurately. Finally the chil- 
dren are told to open the paper and tell what they have. If the 
children do not guess correctly, the teacher tells them they have 
made books. Day after day the paper is returned to the children 
and through a similar process they fold and refold until sixteen 
little squares arc developed. Each time the children are called on 
to tell what the folded paper represents. Only when the children 
have learned to make some of these folds with their resulting 
forms are the children allowed to invent or work with their own 
ideas. Miss Blow is quoted in explanation: "In folding, the be- 
ginning is made by creasing and bending paper in different ways: 
these creases and bends suggest simple objects and finally the 
child folds with intention to make objects." 

In contrast, in the modern kindergarten the folding would be 
done with some purpose in mind. The children may be equipping 
a play house and need to fold napkins or towels for it: or they 
may need booklets in which to keep the pictures they have drawn 
or to mount the leaves they have collected. In any event, most 
children have had experience with folding: the teacher's task is 
to help them fold more accurately so they may make things they 
desire successfully. The teacher may help them if necessary but, 
instead of following the teacher's directions blindly, the children 
are working with a clear idea of the end to be reached through 
the process.*' 

In the chapter, ''Problem-Solving and Project Teaching/' the authors 
state the emphasis will be on problem-solving as practice in thinking, 
as compared with earlier chapters (from which the foregoing illustra- 
tions were taken), in which the emphasis is on problem-solving for 
clarifying ideas. Three examples are given: 

A kindergarten problem: how to make the front of a cardboard 
store 

A first-grade lesson: making the plans for a garden 
A second-grade lesson: how to dress an Arabian doll. 

The authors draw contrasts between : 

"Presented versus discovered" problems 
Pructicul and speculative probJcn7s. 
Each has a place in social life and, therefore, in school life they are 

//vVA. adapted, pp. 256-263. 
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both "presented" and ''discovered''; both are "practical" and ''specula- 
tive." "Practical" problems were chosen in the book because in the 
primary grades many of the problems with which children arc con- 
cerned have to do with making something. It happened that the problems 
were "di.scovered" because they grew out of needs to carry on extended 
projects. 

These illustrations are particularly valuable because in reporting them 
a considerable pan of the exact words of the teacher arc given as 
recorded by trained observers. 

In the kindergarten project the children had arrived at the point 
in the store construction of making a front for it. After observing a 
number of store fronts in the neighborhood, they made designs of 
various kinds. These were evaluated by the children on such criteria 
as size of the front in relation to size of the store; the placing of windows 
in relation to the door and in the matter of size; ways of fastening the 
front to the store; and when the decision was made to use hinges, the 
number and kind had to be determined. Finally the test of their thinking 
came when they placed the front on the store and found that "it worked." 

The first grade was confronted with the problem of developing a 
30' by 16' plot of ground for a garden so that each of their thirty 
classmates might have a share in it. The children saw the need for 
some kind of planning, which led to the decision to make a diagram; 
this brought out the use of scale drawings and the decision on the size 
of the scale. Eventually they decided upon four plots with two-foot paths 
crossing in the middle so that the children could reach their garden 
plots. Finally, each child was to have a row in his group's plot. 

The children in the second grade were studying .Arab desert life. They 
had made a sand table representation of a desert scene — sand hills, 
camel tracks, camels. When they reached the point of wanting to rep- 
resent an Arab family, the question arose on how they should be dressed. 
Through study of pictures they decided that they would have to make 
sandals, turbans, robes, shawls. These all presented problems — selection 
of materials, sewing accessories needed, making of patterns, relative 
sizes that had to be calculated. The project culminated in a sand table 
representation and in a dramatic presentation, "Brave Deeds of Tellah." 

The chapter makes a detailed analysis of the techniques used by the 
teacher in carrying the children beyond the mere impulse to make some- 
thing to a conclusion that would give them the satisfaction of success, 
broaden their knowledge of one of the great world cultures and increase 
sympathetic understanding toward it,'*' 

'"IhUL, adapted, pp. 270-320. 
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All aspects of the curriculum are given attention in the book — health, 
recreation, the arts, reading, writing and arithmetic. The creative side 
is emphasized with the attendant satisfaction of mastery of what is 
individually achievable, but never to the detriment of skills. On this 
point the authors arc explicit: 

. . . wc recognize the importance of the essential social skills in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, which the primary school has 
historically emphasized in response to definite social needs. We 
. . . feel that hoth kindergarten activities and the essential social 
skills can be merged in the education of children from live to 
seven years of age in a manner completely in keeping with the 
mental age of the pupils.''* * 

And again, with emphasis on individual differences: 

Although the teaching of reading was seldom found in the iso- 
lated kindergarten, it is quite appropriate and valuable for cer- 
tain kindergarten children who are mentally capable of making 
easy progress with it. On the other hand, it is clearly not adapted 
to other kindergarten children of lower grades of mental ability, 
just as it is not adapted to some first grade children of low 
intellectual ability.-" 

The authors end with the wish that the book had gone further into the 
other types of problem teaching, the theoretical and the **presented" in 
particular, appropriate with older children. As it is, it is the considered 
opinion of this writer that no better exposition of the Dewey philosophy 
of education as applied to the kindergarten and primary grades has as 
yet been produced. 

Psychological Trend: Tests, Check Lists, Surveys 

Onder the influence OF' Alice Temple and most of the staff, 
the Chicago University Laboratory School reflected the Dewey philos- 
ophy illustrated in the preceding section; however, it was also influenced 
by the emphasis of the psychology of the day. In her history of the 
University Laboratory Schools, Ida B. De Pencier entitles one chapter, 
'Testing, Testing, Testing." She tells how the decade between 1909 
and J 919 was "marked by a fever of testing, not only in the Chicago 
University School but across the nation." She characterizes Professor 
Charles H. Judd, who had succeeded Professor Dewey in 1909, as one 
of the educators "who spread the contagion." She describes the eff'ect 
of the passion for testing: 

"•//m/.. p. 2. 

* The teacher of the kindergarten project was Olive Paine: the recorder, Eleanor 
Harris, a high school mathematics teacher interested in problem-solving. The 
teacher of the first grade was Marjorie Hardy: the recorder, Agnes Adams. The 
teacher of the second grade was Mary Cameron and the recorder, Eleanor Harris. 
-V/^/V/.. p. 18. 

Ida B. De Pencier, The Hisiorv of the lAibonitor\ Schools, The University of 
Chicaijo IH96-1965 (Chicago: Quadrangle Rooks, 1967), p. 74. 
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Elememary school pupils referred lo themselves as guinea pigs, 
and well they might. They were used for research, experimenta- 
tion, and refinement of tests by teachers, graduate students, and 
faculty. Tests were given so often that the pupiJs lost their fear 
of them; in some instances they took them far too lightly for the 
teachers' satisfaction,-- 

While under the leadership of Professor Dewey, the University 
professors had contributed to the Laboratory School by helping provide 
vital subject matter; under the leadership of Professor Judd, their main 
contacts with the Laboratory School were made through testing. Frank 
Nugent Freeman tested handwriting; William Scott Gray, whose reading 
laboratory with its devices for measuring eye movements became world 
famous, used the children as subjects; Guy T. Buswell, also interested 
in reading, tested the eye-voice span — that is, the distance by which the 
eye leads the voice in oral reading; others representing all fields of the 
curriculum, as Mrs. De Pencier puts it, tried out "tests, tests, and 
more tests." 

Mrs. De Pencier conceded some value to this and adds a consoling 
word: 

Were the principles of Mr. Dewey and Colonel Parker lost 
sight of in this period of emphasis on the scientific study of the 
learning process? Despite the scientific overlay, the teachers who 
had been trained under Mr. Dewey and Colonel Parker (some 
of the latter had come with him when he became a member 
of the University faculty shortly before his death) continued to 
follow the teaching of the two men. The hand as well as the head 
still had an important part in the children's learning.'-'' 

That "the hand as well as the head" were still active in the Laboratory 
School is obvious in the reports given in Unified Kindergarten and First- 
Grade Teaching. 

Standard tests of intelligence and achievement, check lists, charts 
and graphs, surveys — these swept the country. The schools had become 
one with their technological, industrial milieu. Parker and Temple in 
their book, despite its emphasis on vital learning in almost every chapter 
devoted to subject fields, refer to evaluation through resting (such as 
the Detroit kindergarten and first-grade intelligence tests);*-' to drawing 
scales; to measures to determine the errors children make in English.-'* 

Allied to testing were the check lists and score cards by which 
children's progress could be followed in detail. Thus, in the chapter 
on "Civic-Moral Ideals and Habits'' an elaborate description is given 

-- Ihiii., p. 72. 
ibiii.. p. 77. 

Op. cit.. Parker and Temple, pp. 20, 21. 

Op. cit,. Parker ami Temple, pp. 247, 251, 252. 

Op. cit.. Parker and Temple, pp. 209. 210. 
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of a list of eighty-three specific habits which, in the opinion of a group 
of teachers working under the direction of the psychologist, Agnes 
Rogers, could be established by the end of the first grade. Tlie eighty- 
three items are classified as health habits, personal habits, social moral 
habits and motor skills. Individual record sheets and directions for 
recording progress in the growih of these habits are provided.-" 

A strange dichotomy seemed to be developing in education. On the 
one hand, we see children and teachers working together on projects 
involving hands, mind and emotion, calling for imagination, thinking, 
crcativeness; on the other, a mechanical itemized approach, dealing with 
specifics. Were they supplementary? Were they incompatible? Was one 
sooner or later bound to succumb to the other? 

It was a time. too. when reliance was placed upon the results of statisti- 
cal surveys to determine administrative practices. Reference is made to 
these by Parker and Temple mainly in the chapter. ''Class Organization 
and the Daily Program." After sample programs from a number of cities 
are given, a table is presented showing the time allotments in fifty cities 
for fifteen different subjects taught in the first grade in terms of average 
allotment in hours per year, percentage of average total recitations, low- 
est number of hours, highest number of hours, average allotment in 
minutes per day! 

Alice Temple herself made a survey. In 1917 she was asked by the 
Board of Education of Richmond, Indiana, to make a survey of the 
kindergartens of that city.-'* The only suggestion of anything mathe- 
matical in its fifty-four pages, in contrast to the one mentioned above, is 
found in: 

Table I — The number of kindergartens found in 6 Mid- . 
western states 

Table II — The number of nationalities represented and their 
percentage in each of the 8 kindergartens in Rich- 
mond 

Table III — The preparation of kindergarten and teachers of 
Grade IB in the Richmond schools 

Table IV — ^Average salaries of kindergarten directors in 28 
Mid-western cities 

Table I established the favorable situation of Indiana as compared with 
its neighboring states in its establishment of kindergartens; Table II, the 
wide divergence in ethnic background among the Richmond kinder- 

Op. cit., Parker and Temple, p, 401. 
'^Op. ci!.. Parker and Temple, pp. 1 10-1 19. 

Alice Temple. Survey of the Khidcr^artcns of Richmond, Indiana. Supplementary 
Hducational Monogiuphs. Vol. I, No. 6 (Chicauo: University of Chicauo Press. 
1917). 

•'//»/V/., pp. 2, 4, 15, 17, 
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gartens; Table HI, the greater amount of training of the kindergarten 
teachers as compared with those of Grade IB, but the greater amount 
of experience of the IB teachers; and Table IV, the favorable situJHion 
as to salaries of the Richmond teachers compared with those of twenty- 
eight Mid-western cities. Having established the basic facts given in the 
four tables, Alice Temple then gives her attention to what was happening 
and what could happen to children under more favorable conditions. 
Since this survey was directed entirely by Alice Temple, the slight atten- 
tion she gave to statistical data is but one of many indications that this 
approach was not of major interest to her. 

One can surmise how favorably the teachers concerned must have 
reacted to so human a document. While Alice Temple, as was charac- 
teristic of her. never hesitated to point out weaknesses, she did it gently; 
and there is not an instance in the book where she does not follow an 
unfavorable comment with a definite and practical suggestion for im- 
provement. For example, she shows how the six-foot-long tables in use 
in the Richmond kindergartens are not as satisfactory as smaller ones and 
gives not only numbers and sizes but points out the different uses in 
different combinations they can serve/'' Finding most of the materials 
limited to the traditional "Gifts*' and "Occupations/' she illustrates the 
use of more suitable etjuipment and how it can be purchased or made at 
varying costs. She comments favorably on the emphasis given to forms 
of industrial and community occupation, but objects to the efforts of the 
teachers to introduce children to concepts beyond their understanding 
and siiows how the work can tie in and grow out of the life experiences 
of the children. = She approaches the problem of methodology by con- 
trasting two building experiences, the one thoroughly formalized and 
teacher directed and the other purposeful and constructive. Thus in the 
hands of an Alice Temple even a survey can become a human document. 

At Work in IKU and ACE 

Alice Temple's name appears in every Yearbook of Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union from 1900, when she became a member, 
until 1931, when the organization became Association for Childhood 
Education, after which she continued in the latter until the last years of 
her life. It is a record of prodigious work in discussions, committees, 
office-holding and writing. In all of it the same themes that animated her 
teaching are evident: the *'new" interpretation of the principles of child- 
hood education; the continuity of growth and, hence, the need to 
articulate the kindergarten into the elementary grades. 

•'//)/</.. pp. 8-9. 

pp. 9.14. 
llrnL. pp. 27-3 1 . 
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It was at the 1900 meeting of the International Kindergarten Union 
that the growing ditTerences among the members were first aired in open 
debate. The topic chosen was "Gifts and Occupations," a tactful choice 
since probably a broader base of agreement existed there than on such 
topics as symbolism and the nature of play. All of the main speakers — 
Josephine Jarvis, Lucy VVheclock, Mary Boomer Page, Susan Blow, 
Maria Kraiis-Boelte, Caroline C. A. Hart and Elizabeth Harrison — while 
making concessions to the "new*' were pretty well entrenched in the 
'*o!d." It was only in the discussion that followed that any forthright 
statements embodying a different point of view were made, and these 
by Patty Smith Hill, Mrs. Alice Harvey Putnam and Alice Temple, 

Excerpts from Alice Temple's statements are given as characteristic 
both of her point of view and of her discussion techniques: 

In placing any material in the child's hands, whether it be used 
freely or with direction, the kindergartncr should ask herself 
this question: What will the child get out of it? More specifically: 
To what extent will it meet the child's need of expressing his 
ideas and images — ^his interests at the present stage? 

Alice Temple did not totally discard the Froebelian "Gifts" but showed 
why she considered the building "Gifts** his most valuable: 

The building gifts especially met most satisfactorily many of 
the child's fundamental interests — for example, the interest in 
making and unmaking, repetition, imitation, construction, and 
creation. 

Having acknowledged the good of some of the Froebelian ''Gifts/' she 
then went on more positively as to her own position: 

I do not believe, however, that these six Gifts furnish a corn- 
plote set of playthings for the young child. I would have, 
among other things, larger and heavier building blocks, a 
goodly supply of dolls, a furnished playhouse {which may be of 
the children's own make), toy animals, and small utensils and 
tools of various kinds. I think, too, that some of these or other 
materials may often be used to good advantage in gift plays. fMf- 
nishing the detail which the older children especially want, and 
the play incentives needed by the younger. 

In discussing the "Occupations," she began immediately with her point 
of view: 

The occupations in which the, children are most independent are 
clay and sand modelling, all forms of free drawing, cutting, and 
painting, and work with paper, scissors and paste. It would seem 
that after all the objections that have been made to the fine per- 
forating, card sewing, and mat weaving from the hygienic stand- 
point, nothing further need be said, but when one city in (his 
country is represented at the Paris Exposition by just sueh work, 
and all larger constructive work discarded because "not easily 
packed and sent," certainly the subject has not been siilliciciitly 
talked about. 
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She went on to say that her objection was not merely on hygienic grounds 
but, cqualiy important, because "The child is certainly interested in the 
activities of sewing, of weaving . . . but those activities, those processes 
should result in forms which are of intrinsic interest and value to the 
child. . . • ' Not reported in the Yearbook, but told by Frances Berry 
with chuckling enjoyment, was the dismay of the audience when Alice 
Temple to illustrate her point exhibited a corrugated wash board as more 
suitable for the needs of kindergarten children than weaving paper 
mats! 

There was never any of the "all or nothing" in Alice Temples 
approach to educational problems. Instead, she was always ready to 
salvage what was good in the past and build on it. In her closing words 
in the little 'time allotted her at the 1900 IKU Convention, she paid 
respect to those fundamental concepts which she believed to be Froebers 
lasting contribution and were not violated in the method she advocated: 

Now in what respects is this method of using materials Froebel- 
ian? It is true to the teaching of Frocbel in the conscientious 
effort 10 meet the young child's needs through a thoughtful 
study of his instincts and interests as manifested in his spontane- 
ous activities, it is true to the principle of unity. Through the 
more child-like form of expression is brought about a vital rela- 
tion between "the inner and the outer" a truer unity of mind and 
body. It is true to Froebel in the real creative activity secured 
— 'd selj-nctivity which 1 believe it is impossible to get through 
the prescribed use of conventional material alone. 

It is true to the principle of continuity to the extent that it really 
furnishes the child at each stage what that stage calls for."^'' 

A year later the meeting of International Kindergarten Union at 

Chicago included in its program a round table on "Programs.'' Patty 

Smith Hill had given a paper but was unable to remain for the discussion. 

In her absence Alice Temple was asked to clarify Miss Hill's statement 

which had to do with the kind of program needed by children living in 

poor neighborhoods. Did Miss Hill mean that these children should have 

a program difTerent from that of children from more favorable homes? 

That they should not have experiences that would lift them to a higher 

plane? 

Alice Temple replied that she would hesitate to interpret Miss Hill, 
but as to her own point of view she believed that we needed to begin with 
experiences typical of the children's environment, enlarge these and give 
more beautiful related ideas — but not to give them experiences far 
removed from their lives and force adult interpretations upon them. 

" Pioceedinus of ihe Sevcnih Annual Convention of the international Kinder- 
garten Union, Brooklyn, April 18. 19. 20, 1900, pp. S9-91. 
"■'Op. ciL, Berry. 

'•Op. (7/.. Proceedings, JKU. 1900. adapted, pp. 91-92. 
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This brought forth an anima!.;d discussion bringing into sharp relief 
a fundamental difference between Froebelian idealism and modern reai- 
ism, between those who saw children from a preconceived image of child- 
hood and those who sought to see children as they existed in this or that 
environment. Miss O'Grady led off by referring to the slum children in 
New York, for whom a typical experience was seeing a policeman take 
a drunken man off to jail. Left to iheir own initiative, this is the sort of 
thing the children would dramatize. What should be done? 

Many suggestions were given. Many favored the substitution of the 
soldier for the policeman as a symbol of power; others would give the 
story of the good knight, that mode! toward which children should aspire 
in Frocbcl's Mother Play; one told of a child who having heard of the 
Chevalier Bayard as "without fear and without reproach" appropriated 
this ideal and wished for nothing higher than that he conduct himself for 
a week "without fear and without reproach":, another told of the children 
in her kindergarten who were so moved by 'he death of Oueen Victoria 
that one little boy who was "rather cruel" decided that he would be kind 
to other boys ''as the good Queen was." 

To all of which. Alice Temple answered: 

I think the ideal of the policemen is quite within the good en- 
vironn-.ent of the city child. How often does the child go down- 
town wiUi his mother and sec the policeman on the street corner! 
That can be dramatized imd made an interesting game. You 
can have the children for street cars, wagons, and people trying 
to cross the street. It has all the e.\*jitement and all the strength 
and vigor of the policeman's part. When you take a soldier 
fighting for his country, fighting for the right, it* you say that to 
the child what does it really mean to him? It is an expression 
which, I think, has no meaning for the child between three and 
six, and when you force that expression upon him or even when 
he follows our suggestion, he is not getting out of it wh: . we 
think the ideal. Wc cannot he safe unless we keep pretty close 
within his experience. 

At the close of the discussion when the chairman asked for a vote as 
to those who woul(' keep strictly to the ideal, to the environmental, or to 
a combination of the two in the experiences given, the vote favored the 
latter.- 

At another round table on ''[Programs" at the same convention, Alice 
Temple responded to the request, ''Give brielly some of the characteristic 
points of the best program you have made or used." She described the 
program in the University of Chicago f.aboratory School in which the 
year's work war, built around home and home life. She emphasized all 
subject matter bore a real relationship to the central unifying subject, 

Proccedinii-s of the Eighth Annual Convention of the Internaliona] Kindergarten 
Union, Chicago. April 10. II. 12, 13, 1 901 , pp. 49-54. 
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home life. There was no effort to seleet an adult eoncept, such as 
"cooperation" and then search for experiences that would contribute 
to it. Instead, the actual experiences of the children in their daily home 
living dclcrmined the children's activities. For example, the cooking and 
serving of meals led to the work of those who supply the food; the build- 
ing of houses, to the work of the carpenter and mason; out of the growing 
needs of the family, the provision of schools, churches, sidewalks, 
transportation and such. 

Alice Temple took this occasion to clarify the word "unity" as Dewey 
used it, the interpretation to which she subscribed, in contrast to Froebel's 
abstruse use of the term. She quoted directly from Dewey: 

From the chilli's standpoint unity lies in the subject matter, in 
the present case, in the tact that he is always dealing \^ ilh one 
thing, home life. . . . The child is working all the time within 
a unity, giving ditTcrent phases of its clearness and definiteness, 
and bringing them into coherent connection with one another 
When there is great diversity of subject-matter, continuity is 
apt to be sought on the formal side, i.e., in schemes of sequence, 
schools of work, a rigid program of development followed with 
every topic. As a rule, such sequence is purely intellectual, hence 
is urasped onlv bv the teacher, quite passinu over the head of the 
chN'.- 

At Work in IKU and ACE: On Committees 

Alicu Temple was no prima donna. She was always ready to 
throw in her cfVorts with those of others wherever she could serve. 
Cooperation was the keynote of her working methods as were unity and 
contiiniity the themes of her motivation. Her long record of committee 
membership in the International Kindergarten Union and the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education is ample evidence of this trait. 

International Kindergarten Union Committees: 

Foreign Correspondence 19{)fi-l^K)7 

F-orcign Relations 1 lOOS 

Nominations 1^06, 1917 

rraininu and Supervision Vm. 1910, 1922, 

1924, 1925, chairman 

Child Study 1913-1915. chairman 

Committee of Nineteen 1920-1929 
Hditorial Board. Childhood Education 1925-1929 
Conferring Committee on Reorganization 1929-1930 
Advisory F3oard 192S-1929, chairman 

/hid., pp. 55. 56. 
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Cooperation with National Hducation Association 1913-1921 

C'ouncil of Supervisors and Training Teachers 

(formerly Committee on Cooperation with NCA) 1925-1926 

Cooperation with LI. S. Bureau of Education 1914-1 92S 

After the merger of the International Kindergarten Union wiih the 
National Council of Primary Education into the Association for Child- 
hood Education. Alice Temple served on the following committees: 

Advisory Board Itj30.l946 

Committee of Nineteen Y93()-1946 

luiitorial Board. Childhood Educauon 1930-1931 

Advisory Board. Chihihood Education 1942-1943 

Book Review Editor. Chihihood Ediivation 1930-1941 

She was active on the .Advisory Board and the Committee of Nineteen 
until the year of her death. The Yearbook of the Association for Child- 
hood Education for 1946 lists her name on its Honor Roll and pays 
tribute to her in "In Memoriam." ' 

On all the committees, her cooperative spirit contributed to their 
achievements. Two. however, had cooperation for tlieir major purpose, 
the Committee on Cooperation with the National Education Association 
and the Committee on Cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
Because of the light the first throws on the relationships of the IKU and 
the NEA and the significant achievements of the second committee, these 
will be emphasized here. 

When the International Kindergarten Union was founded in 1892, a 
kindergarten department was in NEA. But the Froebciian kindergartners 
of the day had so strong a sense of mission that to function properly they 
felt that they needed an independent organ. There probably never was 
a group able to combine firmness and courtesy better than tiiese good 
women pioneers. This showed clearly in the way they effecicti their own 
organization but managed to maintain cooperative relations with the 
NEA kindergarten group. .Mice Temple was among those who did most 
to cement the bonds of fellowship with other groups that had the interest 
of children at heart. It was her motion at the 1911 meeting of IKU in 
Cincinnati that led to the establishment of the Committee on Cooperation 
with the National Education Association. The motion followed a vigorous 
discussion on relationships with the NEA, voicing the views of those who 

*' Tahulation from a study by l-lizaheth Neterer. member of ACKI Early Leaders 
in Childhood Education Committee. September 1966. of all the ^'earbooks of the 
International Kindergarten Union and the Association for Childhood Hducation to 
determine the role played by Alice Temple on committees of these associations 
(Archives. Association for Childhooii Hducation International. Washington. D. C). 
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felt that through it essentia! support of the superintendents for kinder- 
gartens could be gained and those who felt that the power of the super- 
intendents would overshadow the efforts of those whose main concern 
was with the needs of young children. Alice Temple's motion was carried 
and through it efforts at cooperation were successfully carried forward.'" 

The 1913 Yearbook of the IKU includes the Committee for Coopera- 
tion with the National Education Association in its list of committees, 
Lucy Wheelock was chairman and Alice Temple, one of its eleven mem- 
bers. Lucy Wheelock reported a joint session of the IKU committee with 
the February meeting of the Department of Superintendence at which the 
topic discussed was: "Comparison of the F^roebelian and Montessori 
Methods." Miss Wheelock reported that many kindergartners were pres- 

Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annua! Meeting of International Kindergarten 
Union. Cincinnati. Ohio. 1911, p. 83. 
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ent at this and other sessions and a consensus was reached that the joint 
session with superintendents was profitable." 

Similar joint meetings were reported in Cincinnati in 1915 on the topic, 
^'Correlation of the Kindergarten with the Public School System"; in 
Atlantic City, 191S. on 'The Kindergarten of Today," and Miss Curtis' 
vivid portrayal of the suffering children in France, an appeal so moving 
that the campaign for the French Kindergarten Unit was immediately 
started; and in 1919, in Chicago, Alice Temple's report of surveys which 
had been made with a view **to discovering measurable results in kinder- 
garten practice." 

The committee continues to be listed in the 1920 and 1921 IKU Year- 
books but no reports were given. It would seem that by then some form 
of joint meeting was taken for granted, and the practice was continued 
through the years with the luncheon meeting of the National Council of 
Childhood Education * and the meeting of CliildfuHHl Educations Edi- 
torial Board at the annual meeting of the Superintendents in February. 

Measured by results in growth of interest, information and practical 
help in the spread of good education for children, the services of the 
members of the IKU Committee for Cooperation with the U. S. Bureau 
of Education were outstanding. The organization of the committee in 
March 191.3 was the direct result of the interest of Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
Commissioner of Education, in the education of young children. He had 
succeeded in establishing a kindergarten division within the U. S. Bureau 
of Education and appealed to the IKU for help in matters pertaining to 
the kindergarten throughout the country, particularly in the collection of 
data. A large and able committee had been appointed by circularizing 
the membership of the IKU; and Miss Nina Vandewalker had been 
selected as chairman and Miss Myra Winchester, a member of the staff 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education, as secretary. Alice Temple was one 
of the original members of the committee and served under the chairman- 
ship of Miss Vandewalker until 1 928. 

No doubt the enormous amount of work turned out by this committee 
and its high quality are due largely to the chairmanship of Nina Vande- 
walker. She and Alice Temple had much in common — the same absence 
of showmanship, the same sellless absorption in their work, and the same 

Proceedings of the Twentieth Annuiii Moetini: of International Kindergarten 
Union. Washington. D. C. 1913, p. 71. 

'''Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of lntern:itionaI Kindergarten 
Union. San Francisco, California. 1915. p. 83, 

••Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeiinu of International Kindergarten 
Union. Haliimore. Maryland. 1019. p. 90. 

•Composed originally of AC"H and NANI: (National Association of Nursery 
Education, now called National Association for the lulucation of Young Children). 
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fine scholarly workmanship. Like Alice Temple, she too had come under 
the inlluence of John Dewey as a graduate student at the University of 
Chicago in 18^)6 and 1897. She was the head of the kindergarten depart- 
ment lit the Milwaukee Normal School from 1897 to 1920. When she 
became committee chairman, she already had made a substantial con- 
tribution to the literature of early childhood education in The Kindcr- 
i^arien in American Edueation, published by the Macniillan Company in 
1908, which has remained one of the best treatises in its field. All her 
reports as chairman of the committee, the position she held until 1923 
when she joined the stall of the Bureau of Education as a specialist in 
early education, have the same fine qualities of expert vsorkmanship as 
her book." 

.At the IKU meeting in Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1 914, organiza- 
tion for cooperation between the Bureau and the Union under the 
guidance of Commissioner Claxton was completed. Alice Temple was 
appointed chairman of the Expert Advice Committee and Luella A. 
Palmer of a bulletin committee, both as subconiniittees with Miss 
Vande walker as committee chairman. 

By the 1914 meeting the request for data on kindergartens, made by 
Commissioner Claxton in 1913. had been answered in a fourteen-page 
report in the Yearbook. Miss Vandewalker closed the report with the 
following statement: 

The committee feels itself privileged to have a share in working 
for these results. It realizes that the formation of a Kintler- 
garien Division of the F^ureau of H ducat ion will mean much to 
the proiiress of the movement eventually — in fact, it believes that 
kintieriiarten in the United States has enterctl upon a new era 
in eonsequence.' ' 

Succeeding Yearbooks indicate that the pace of work started the first 
year of the committee's existence did not slacken. 

1915 — Results of tiuestionnaire reported in 1914 Yearbook, in press 
The Kindergarten-Primary Bulletin, in press 
Questionnaires prepared by Alice Temple's subcommittee: 

Open-air Kindergartens 
The Montessori Method 

1916 — Bulletin. Adjustment Between the Kindermrten and fhe first 
Grade, comi^leted 

" Notes by Miss Louise M. Alder, who followed Nina Vandewalker as Director of 
Kinderj^arten f^epartment at Milwaukee Normal School and l)onald A. Woods, 
Curator. University of Wisconsin (Archives. Association for (^hildhood Education 
Inteinalional. WashinLilon. I). C). 

Proceedings of the I wenty-first Annual Meetinti of Internationa! Kindergarten 
Union. Springfiekl. Massachitsetts. 1014. pp. 100-1 14. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annua! Meeting of International Kindergarten 
Union. S.in f-rancisco, Califor nia. 1915, pp. S0-S2. 
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Another subcommitiec chaired by Alice Temple to prcxluce a 
bulletin on kindergarten curriculum 

Another subcommittee appointed to produce a bulletin on types 
of training courses 

An annotated list of books on the education of young children, 
requested by Commissioner Claxton, nearing completion 

1917 — SclccU'if List of Books on the Education of Early Childhood, 
completed and published 

Bulletin. Klnderi^urten Supervision, near completion 

Bulletin. Kindcri^artcn Currlculwn, ready for presentation by 

Alice Temple at the Annual Meeting 

19 IS — Three bulletins completed: 
Curriculum and Standards 
Kindcri^artvn Tests and Memurcments 
A Kinderifuricn Readini^ Course ' * 

Alice Temple's most outstanding achievement in printed form on the 
Committee for Cooperatitni of the IKU with the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion was the bulletin. The Kinderi^arten Curriculum, produced by a 
sul.c:)mmillee which she chaired. " 

.Mter a general statement on Aims. Subject Matter and Method, a 
month-by-month outline follows: 

September. October. November 
Life in the Home 
Sources of Food 
SeasoPiil Activities and Interests 

December 

Preparation for Christmas 

January. February. March 
Life in the Community 
Seasonal Interests 

April. May. June 

Occupations Related to C^lothing 
Seasonal Activities and Interests 

As in the Laboratory School at the University of Chicago, the program 
is centered in activities beginning with the home, moving outward and 
recognizing the iniporlance of seasonal changes and holidays. 

" I^rcjceedings of the 'I'wentv-third Annual Meotinu of Internationa] Kindercarten 
Union. C leveland. Ohio. i9|>). pp. 90-9.1. 

Proceedinjjs of the *r\venly-foiiith Annual Meeiinii of Inlornational K ideruartcn 
Union. Boston. Massachusetts. 1917. pp. 103-106. 

"Proceedings of the Twenty-flfth Annual Meetinu of International Kindercartcn 
Union. Chicaiio. Illinois. 191H. pp. 74-77. 

'*' 'rhc Kinderiiarten CunU'idum, by the Subcommiltce of the Bureau of Hducation 
romniitteo of the International Kindergarten Union (Washington. D. C: Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Hureau of Kdtication Biitletin. No. 16. 1919). 
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Alice Temple's concern for continuity in education and its achievement 
through articulation of the kindergarten with the grades are reflected in 
the opening statement: 

(The bu!!ctinl would interpret the kindergarten to those primary 
teachers who arc still uniicquaintcd with it and show them what 
foundation it furnishes for their own work. It would give super- 
intendents and principals a basis for evaluating the kindergarten, 
and enable them to indicate hovv its work should be coordinated 
with that of the grades to follow. . . 

Or this from Chapter I, General Statement: 

Each phase of the kindergarten curriculum finds its counterpart 
in the curricula of our best primary grades, with reading and 
writing as additional forms of activity and expression. The work 
in each subject or type of activity common to the primary grades, 
therefore, should be so arranged that continuity is secured.''- 

Alice Temple's readiness always to utilize what is good of the past and 
add later insights is shown particularly in the discussion of materials. 
Here she first mentions that FroebePs building blocks (enlarged) may 
be used along with floor blocks enlarged six limes, before she describes 
the other materials which to her are of far greater creative value — clay, 
paints, scissors and such materials. 

Every chapter gives sound suggestions to help the teacher develop a 
program on the basis of good general theory derived from the facts 
known at the time of human growth and development, but cautioning 
at the same time the readiness for adaptation to the environment in which 
the children live and to their individual characteristics. A carefully de- 
veloped bibliography, classified lists of songs, stories, poems and equip- 
ment must have made the bulletin an invaluable help to the teachers of 
the day. 

For decades the bulletin had a wide influence on the professional 
education of teachers as many schools originally devoted to the training 
of teachers took on responsibility for a broader professional education 
including that of primary teachers; departments of primary education 
or elementary education in colleges and universities included the 
kindergarten in their programs. 

Year after year, the Committee for Cooperation of IKU and U. S. 
Bureau of Education collected data for circulars, leaflets, bulletins; 
worked on their preparation; and saw their publication and distribution 
on a nation-wide and often international basis. These embraced kinder- 
garten training, curricula, annotated book lists, articulation of kinder- 
garten and primary grades, measures of the effectiveness of early child- 
hood education, supervision. Publication of articles in professional maga- 

Ihiif., Foreword, p. 5. 
■-• Ihici., p. 9. 
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zincs was another effort of the Committee. In the 1925 Yearbook Nina 
Vandcwalkcr reports that, in the year 1924-25 alone, there were six 
articles for Childhood Educatjon and several for School Life 
written hy the Committee. - Then there were joint field trips of members 
of the IKU and stalT of the U. S. Bureau of Education, such as the four- 
day trip to Hopewell, Virginia, to study the free kindergartens established 
with the help of the local Woman's Club for the workers' children of the 
Du Pont Gun Cotton Works. But probably nothing gave Alice Temple 
more satisfaction than the achievement — one for which she had so 
ardently worked — of the articulation of the total span of early childhood 
education in the U. S. Bureau of Education. In 1926 the report of the 
Committee in the IKU Yearbook opened with the statement: 

The former Kindergarten .Section of the Bureau of Education has 
been organized this p;ist year to include the work of nursery 
schools and primary grades.- ' 

Financially speaking, what did all this cost? And how were the 
expenses defrayed? The IKU Yearbooks give the answer. In the 1919 
Yearbook: 

in July of the fec'era! appropriation for the kindergarten 

division became iivailable and oflicially the division passed from 
cooperative support to government support. Passed only in part, 
however, for the IKU had eontinued to supply the services of a 
clerk during the current year; and this aid. together with the 
generous assistance given in hy Miss Orr. has made it possi- 
ble to carr>' on without loss of impetus, a number of studies and 
publications. 

Later in the same repoit is the following: 

An increase in the federal appropriation for the kindergarten 
division has been granted and becomes available July 1. The 
total sum is $fiO()0. The only other division in the Bureau receiv- 
ing an increase is the School Garden Division. Mark this well,' -' 

The 1920 report of the committee refers to the S6000 government 
appropriation and adds: 

This sLmi made possible a force consisting of two kindergarten 
specialists and a clerk. Before this time the IKU had generously 
supplied the services of a clerk. ... 

In March the House Appropriations Committee recommended 
a reduction of .$1000 in the appropriation for the Kindergarten 
Division for the year beginning July i, 1920. As a result of 



l*roccctlings of the Thiriy-scrond .-\nniial Meeting of international Kindergarten 
Union, 1 os Angeles. Califorrjia. 1925, p. 95. 

"■' Proceedings of the Thirty -third .Annua) Meeting of I n tern :jI tonal Kindergarten 
Union. Kansas City. Missouri. 1926. p. H6. 

'■"Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth Annual Meetini: of ln!;':n:itional Kindergarten 
l*nton. Mallimorc. Maryland, 1919. pp. 91-<;3. 
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organized cllbrt on the part of the kindergartncrs in the field 
and other friends of the kindergarten, the amount was restored 
by the Senate Committee, and the work of the Kindergarten 
Division will not he crippled by losing all clerical help, as would 
have been the case if the appropriation had been reduced from 
$6000 to $5000. The value of the IKU as an organization that 
can call upon individuals in the licld for concentrated elTori has 
again been demonstrated. '* 

Just forty-live years later in the summer of U)65 the Olficc of Edu- 
cation through government appropriations spent SS5 million to give 
561,000 children of preschool age, handicapped by their slum environ- 
ment, a "Head Start" for school: in the following summer $97 million 
was similarly spent for 573. OOO. and an additional S14 million had to 
be borrowed out of future funds lor fiscal year 1967. One might well 
ponder over the forces that have brought about such a right-about-face 
between 1920 and 1965. ' 

At Work in IKU and ACE: On Childhood Education 

It was during Auc k Templii's two veaks as Pkhsident oi- thh IKU 
that the journal, Cnii niiooo Education, came into being as the oflicial 
organ of the Association. " She regarded this, with its plan to cover the 
needs of children from three to eight years, as a significant step toward 
the articulation of the kindergarten with the grades. She threw herself 
wholeheartedly into the work of the Journal as a means toward the 
achievement of the continuity in childhood education she considered an 
imperative. 

Alice Temple worked continuously on the Journal from its inception 
in 1924, past her retirement from the University of Chicago in 1933 
until 1943. 

As editor of the Committee on Book [Reviews her work seems nothing 
less than prodigious. Besides seeing that able reviewers were secured for 
many significant books, after going through with her committee the ardu- 
ous task of selecting these, there was scarcely an issue without her own 
review of one. two or three bcn^ks. In sheer cjuantity these amounted to 
books on: 



Child Development, Ciiiidance. Behavior 17 

Pre-.school Education 14 

Curriculum, I.earninLi, Method 49 

.Supervision — Inservice and Student Teaching 3 

Texts and Supplementary Books for Children 24 



■ ' Proceedings of the T wenty-seventh Annual Meeting of International Kindergarten 
Union. "lopeka. Kansas, U^20, pp. 78-SI. 

*■■ Hrcd M. Hcchingcr, "Mead Start's Shaky Start — Promise vs. Practice." New York 
Times, Sunday, Octohcr 30. PJ6fi, p. H'J. 

Proceedings of the Thirty -first Annual Meeting of the International Kindergarten 
Union, Minneapolis. Minnesota. 1924. p. 73. 
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The clear-headed guidance of Alice Temple through the mass of read- 
ing confronting teachers was most welcome. Readers of her reviews could 
always count on finding the purpose of the author, the scope and content 
of the publication, the particular service it could render, and some indica- 
tion, usually, of the reviewer's reaction. As to the last, it was always 
based on objective analysis. 

.A person of strong but controlled feeling, the demands for objectivity 
did not suppress Alice Temple's enthusiasm for the books she approved. 
For example: 

In 193f^ she wrote ahoul a hook on story telling originally pub- 
lished in "Since the publication of the first edition in 
\9\5 no single book has taken its place." 

She characterized a book on student leaching: "A contribution to 
teacher training . . . the most thorough treatment of student 
teaching yet made." 

About a book on infant care she wrote: "Teachers may recom- 
mend this book to parents without reservation.* 

She recommended that a book on literature for children "should 
be added to the library of every one interested in provitling for 
children the best that literature has to offer them/* 

On the other hand. Alice Temple had no hesitancy in criticizing 
adversely when she thought it w^as deserved, sometimes even indulging 
in a bit of sly humor: 

On a book on the teaching of literature, she wrote that she could 
feel no enthusiasm for the chapter on the use of literature in 
developing character and citizenship, in which vhe author has 
"The Three Little Kittens who lost their mittens appear under 
five categories exemplifying aggressiveness, anger, orderliness, 
quarrelsomeness, and stubbornness." 

After evaluating a book on the project method favorably, she 
added, "one adverse criticism . . . unable to forego a protest 
against taking such liberties with our classic Mother Goose as 
represented by the Mother Goose Health Party." 

Besides the reviews, Alice Temple contributed four substan'tial articles 
to CiuiDMoon Education: 

"Problems in the Administration and Supervision of Student 
Teaching." Vol. I. No. May ^^25. pp. 434-435. 

"Value of Supervision from the Standpoint of a Teacher." Vol. 
IV. No. 7. March 192S.pp. 315-17. 

"Fxtendinu the Child's Social Understandinu." Vol. V. No. S. 
April 11)2^). p. 4|t). 

"The Kinderuarten in America: Modern Period." Vol. XIII. No. 
S.April I937\ 
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In ihc free medium of the articles, Alice Temple expresses her con- 
victions emphatically. In "Extending the Child's Social Understanding/' 
she regrets the scant attention given to social studies in the kindergarten, 
saying that even the celebration of holidays, to which social studies are 
often limited, arc generally poor in interpretation and adaptation to 
children. Then, as she has on so many occasions, she objects to those 
who attribute to Dewey the idea that all social •••♦udies must grow out of 
children's activities. After quoting Dewey to the contrary, she adds that 
while there is no single body of subject matter that every school should 
ad.^pt, in every school there should be some significant subject matter 
;;iways in a continuous process of reorganization. While this should be 
based on the child's life in his immediate community, it should be so 
planned as to introduce him to the complexities and problems of the total 
group life of which he is and will continue to be part. 

The historic article, ''The Kindergarten in America: Modem Period," 
written as the third of a series by nn^mbers of the Association for Child- 
hood Education as part of the centennial celebration of the founding of 
the kindergarten by Froebel in 1837, deserves special attention. Alice 
Temple was assigned the task of bringing the history up to date from 
forty years before 1937. It is an excellent summary, insightful in its 
interpretation of the role of G. Stanley Hall, John Dewey and Colonel 
Francis Parker in changing the kindergarten in line with the .scientific 
and philosophic thinking of the times, and of the leadership roles played 
first by the University of Chicago and later by Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

The two articles dealing with supervision rellect the hold that the 
questionnaire method, initiated by G. Stanley Hall, had on educators of 
the period. B'Hh articles are based on the responses of the membership 
and of institvuions of teacher cdvication regarding existing problems and 
attitudes. The article on problems provides information on student teach- 
ing, when given, amount, conditions, the length of the program and the 
teaching load. It must have been particularly gratifying to Alice Temple 
that of the institutions responding twenty-seven gave an articulated 
kindergarten-primary course as against seven that gave a separate 
kindergarten course. 

Of the fifty-five teachers from ten cities vvho replied as to their opinion 
on the value of supervision, the article gives the following: 

39r; — 72 items indicate direct help 
2(^^/( — " " indirect help 

35r; — (^(^ help dependent on attiuide of supervisor 

Qualitative statements indicating the nature of the help are included. The 
greatest number are in general terms, e.g.: 



Inspired and encouraged elTort and better work. 
The lowest number deal with specifics: 

Helped teachers to get good results through conscious planning 
rather than intuitive procedure. 

Alice Temple continued her work for Childhood Education several 
years more; but in a friendly letter to Olga Adams dated November 8, 
1940, from Pelhani. New York, where she lived after her retirement 
she wrote: 

I must give up the editorship of the reviews after this year. 
I have done that job long enough but have kept at it (too long) 
because It kept mc in touch with the literature in our (leld. I 
know it is time for someone else to lake it over. But my other 
reason is that my eyes will no longer let me do as much reading 
as I should to do the job properly. I thought you would want to 
do something about it at your meeting in Washington in No- 
vember. [Olga Adams was president of the Association at the 
time. J 

Balance in Achievement 

In looking back over Alice Temple's life one is impressed with 
its balance. The core of it was her teaching. However, she also found 
time to read, to write, to participiitc in organization work, and to be 
efTeetivc in each with no neglect of one for the other. Fundamentally, the 
explanation lies in the clear-cut philosophy on which she based her 
personal and professional life. This was her never-wavering faith in 
growth as both end and means to a satisfying way of life. Believing this, 
her cilorts were concentrated on the continuous reorganization of educa- 
tion .so that more and more people might tlnd this satisfying way. No 
doubt her early professional contacts with Anna E. Bryan and John 
Dewey helped develop her point of view. She certainly acknowledged 
her indebtedness to them. It is just as possible that the home of her 
childhood, where another guest was always welcome and where the 
mother never turned away one in need regardless of the circumstances, 
laid a foundation that made her receptive to the inlluence of an Anna E. 
Bryan and a John Dewey. 

Her convictions gave Alice Temple the criteria for selecting her 
activities and, again probably attributable to home training, the discipline 
needed in making intelligent choices. Her work as book reviewer for 
Childhood Education is an example, Through it, while giving an 
important service to teachers, the careful, analytical reading required 
kept her well-informed and sharpened her judgment on developments in 
the field. She grew as she helped others grow. 

Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade Teachini^, written with Pro- 
fessor Parker, kept her in touch with children and the realities of the 




classroom, gave illustrative material tor her ctillege classes and made the 
students purl of an experimental proeess. The carefully recorded obser- 
vations she dill fnr educLition would have built a far stninder method- 
ology than has yet been achieved, if it had been adopted broadly and 
continued into the years. By recording and analyzing what children and 
teachers said and did under given conditions, what tiiey assiniikitcd, 
what constructive activity and learning resulted, what they rejected, she 
demonstrated the most important technique for the continuous improve- 
ment of education. Moreover, it challenged teachers to experiment, to 
develop curricula, to transcend the walls of the classroom and become 
one with the ongoing forces of change. 

The role .Alice Temple played in helping cement tlic bonds of coopera- 
tion between the IKU and the U. S. Ikireau of Education was as sig- 
nificant administratively as the recording of classroom observations was 
instructionally. Aside from ti^c inlluence the cooperatively produced 
Kiiidcri^ancu Curricuiuni had on programs of teaciier education the 
country over, the pattern of the combined eflorts of a voluntary agency 
with a division of federal government exemplified truly "government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people." As the country grew 
and problems became more complex, such cooperation was bound to 
become more dilficult. If a persistent elTort in education to further the 
principle on which this country was founded had been continued with the 
zeal of liiese early leaders, there would be more "grass-roof' education 
with a loss controversial gi)vernment role tlian exists today. 

If growth was the controlling theme tif .Alice Temple's convictions. 
continuiiy was its corollary. She had worked for it assiduously and had 
the satisfaction of seeing a number of teacher education institutions 
incorporate the kindergarten in their primary educatiim departments. 
She saw the forward step taken by the establishment of Cmu.dfuk)!) Edu- 
cation, the journal of IKL" (and hiter of Association for Childhood 
Education international), with its co'.erage of children frt^m two to 
twelve years of age.='^ She had tried to get the primary teachers wlio had 
tirganized the National Council of Primary Education in and an 

organization of nursery school teachers to join with the IKU. In her letter 
to Miss Franks she wrote: "We worked hard during my presidency 
(1925-1927) to bring about a union with the Primary Council, but the 
members were not yet ready for it." However, with Alice Temple's con- 
tinued efforts, in 1931 the National Council of Primary Education 
merged with the International Kindergarten Union and the two became 
Association for Childhood Education. 

* Action of Hit? ACV.l h'xccuiivc HoarJ. Apiil 1^^!. cMendeil the iige langc upwar*.! 
to preailolescenco unci tlownwartl lo infancy. 
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The etTorts to bring the nursery school group into the main-stream of 
education did not succeed so well. Nursery education was a newcomer in 
the field and it is likely that those responsible for its introduction felt its 
uniqueness* its difference from all other forms of education* much as the 
early leaders in the kindergarten had felt about their work. 

Olga Adams was present at a meeting of the nursery education group 
at which thc^ matter was discussed. Olga was evidently shocked at what 
took place. She wrote years later: 

Miss 'lemple was a sad individual when we left that meeting. 
She had asked me to go with her. I do not remember whether 
there were other members of the newly organized .AC'H there or 
not. I believe Miss Temple wiis asked to represent ACl£ and invite 
the nursery school group to join it. One argument, vigorously 
stressed, was that AC'H was entirely a group of women, and 
teachers at that. The nursery grcMip had the top men in the child- 
research lleld as members, and they would never tolerate such 
an organization. Theirs was a "scientific organization.** ■ 

.Mice Temple did not in her lifetime sec her dream of complete con- 
tinuity in nursery, kindergarten and primary education fully realized. 
Nor would she .see it if she were living today. But her gentle, persistent 
etTorts made a big step forward toward a goal that may never be fully 
reached. 

Significant as were her contributions in writing and organization work, 
.Alice Temple's most enduring influence will be felt in the personalities 
and achievements of her students. All other activities fed into her teach- 
ing. Her classroom was her domain. And yet a request to former students 
for recollections of their associations with Alice Temple almost invariably 
bring puzzlement in the etTort to recall, '*She was the greatest inspiration 
I have ever known. . . . She was a great teacher, made me think. . . . 
I could alvvays go to her with a problem, and she helped me to solve it, 
but she never gave me advice. . . ." Then, "But I can't remember what 
she said. ..." 

Nor did her way of meeting problems of individual students differ 
markedly from her classroom teaching. She was not the popular lecturer 
holding the group spellbound with the magnetism of her personality; 
instead, she was the quiet, retlectivc guide leading her group to the 
expression of their thought and feeling. A few excerpts from statements 
of her students arc offered : 

Merle Gray wrote of her: 

Students at the University of Chicago always considered it a 
privilege to study with Miss Alice Temple. There were a num- 
ber of reasons why this was the case. 

■'Olga Adams. Notes on Alice I'cmple (Archives, .\ssociaiion for Childhood 
l-ilncaiion Internaiional. Washington. D. C). 
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Mihs Temple set very high standards for students. She was able 
to help each one attain his maximum level af achievement be- 
cause of her understanding of the student. A remark often on a 
returned paper was. "That is a good beginning, but I believe you 
can improve your next report. You overlooked some very im- 
portant points. Come in so we can discuss them." For many 
students this was a first introduction to a philosophy which chal- 
lenged education to view the child's developmental pattern as 
one of gradual unfolding and continuous growth with many of 
the same needs luid interests at each level of growth — nursery, 
kindergarten, primary iind even intermediate griides. She helped 
us to see that a child docs not learn completely the things he is 
introduced to but may gradually learn them or widen his knowl- 
edge from year to year. His needs are continuous and not pigeon- 
holed in a set year 

1 learned about surveys in education for the first time from Miss 
Temple. She encouraged students to study, take notes of situa- 
tions, and investigate to see if these situations were general or 
specific isolated situations. Actually the beginning ways we learn 
of needs of children and ways in which these needs can be met 
came through contact with Miss Temple and her concepts. 

Another thing which made students eager to study with Miss 
Temple was her skill in developing an understanding of theory 
of education and then showing how the theory can be translated 
into practice. This was a strong element in her teaching. She 
helped students see what a good program of education should be, 
why it was good, and how it could be put into effect. 

After Olga Adams' graduation from the Kindergarten-Primary De- 
partment of the University of Chicago, she taught for thirty years in the 
Laboratory School and enjoyed through the years close eompanionship 
and friendship with Alice Temple. She wrote: 

One of Miss Temple's outstanding characteristics was that of 
clear, organized, to-the-point thinking. Many a time 1 have sat 
in class or in meetings where the discussion was wandering or 
becoming cluttered with irrelevant material, but before it got 
out of hand Miss Temple would say in her quiet way. "Now is 
this the point we are trying to make?" and then pointing up the 
discussion and adding her own wise thinking. 

Miss Temple's judgment of people was most understanding. She 
never attempted to dominate but had the rare faculty, in her 
quiet way. of developing and drawing out the best in her stu- 
dents and of sending them forth on their own professional ways. 
Her classes were never large and she always had time to consult 
with them. Frances Berry, Winifred Bain. Maycie Soulhall. Merle 
Gray. Hllen Olson. Dorothy Willy. Agnes Adams, Amy Hostler, 
Marjorie Hardy are some persons whom 1 think about now who 
will attest to this. 

""Merle Gray, Notes on Alice Temple. Oct, 17. 1966 (Archives. Association for 
Childhood Hducaiion Inieinalioni*!. Washington. D. C). 
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Each went her own way very successfully but bearing, in my es- 
timation, the mark of Alice Temple,* Many of her students have 
said. *"I did not feel that I really knew Miss Temple, but oh. how 
I value the training I had with her." 

As one- who came to know Miss Temple well and to feel the 
warmth of her affection. I can say with all truth. "All that I am 
or have been in the field of education of young children is 
firmly rooted in the convictions which were engendered by Miss 
Temple's guidance and interest in me.'' Early in my teaching 
Miss Temple suggested to me that 1 join a professional organiza- 
tion and thus widen and deepen my professional life. She named 
IKU. This was around 1918. Before I had time to find out how 
to join I found myself on a committee of Mary Boomer Page s. 
and I was "in." I was thrilled by the 19 IS conference of IKU in 
Chicago. I have a vivid memory of Fanniebelle Curtis — all 
dressed in white — telling most dramatically of her experiences 
with the war refugee children in France, 

I taught in the Kindergarten for thirty years, I gave, from time 
to time, courses in the Department of Education, but I chose to 
stay with young children as my major professional responsibility 
— and I have never regretted it.'*' 

Agnes Adams, who did some of the recording of observations given 
in Unified Kinderi^cirien unci First-Grculc Teachini,^ emphasized Alice 
Temple's human side: 

In Alice Temple one found a tower of strength and justice, 
respect for elTort and ability, impatience with weakness or pre- 
tense. She was deeply concerned about the welfare of her stu- 
dents, giving freely of her time for wise counsel. "Respect" 
rather than ••Jove" seemed the more npproprlnte term, for 
most of her students were seldom if ever privileged to see her in 
informal situations. 

As to personal characteristics, \vc have gleaned the following from 
Oiga Adams: 

Alice Temple was a tall, slender person with a sensitive expres- 
sive face. Her eyes and hair were dark. She always dressed nicely 

* i\()tv: These persons have all held significant positions: 

Frances Berry —Supervisor. Baltimore Public Schools. Maryland: authority on 
equipment for young children 

Winifred Hum —Director. Harly Childhood Education. New College. Teachers 
College. Columbia University: later. President of Wheclock 
College. Boston. Massachusetts 

Maycie Southall —Chairman. Department of Early Childhood Education. Pea- 
body College for Teachers. Nashville. Tennessee 

Merle Gray —Supervisor. Hammond (Indiana) Public Schools; textbook 
author 

Hiicn Ofson — Faculty. Chicano Teachers Colleye 
Dorothy Willy —Editor of Childhood Eduailion, 1934- 193S 
Agnes .Adams — Director. Student Teaching. National College of Education. 
Kvanston. Illinois 

Amy Hostler — President. Mills College of F-ducation. New York City 
Marjorie Hardy — Principal. Friends School. Germantown. Pennsylvania. 

■■' Olga Adams. Notes on Alice Temple. July J963 (Archives. Association for 

Childhood Hducatlon International. Washington. D. C. ). 

**-■ Agnes Adams. Notes on Alice Temple. September 1966 (Archives. Association 
for Childhood Hducation International. Washington. D. C). 
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but conservatively. She typifies to me a real "New Hngland lady." 
This is a terrible word in present-day usage, but I mean it in its 
old-fashioned eomplimentary sense. How NUss Temple would 
laugh at me tor this description! 

She was born in Chicago, almost in the heart of the present-day 
loop area and was most loyal to her mid western background. I 
guess I'm trying to say that her ingrained genuineness — free 
from any artificiality — was one of her marked characteristics, 
fell strongly by all of us who knew her well.' • 

From Agnes Adams: 

Not until a national conference of the IKU. when in costume 
for a Chicago Area skit, did 1 first sense Miss Temple's human- 
ity and This was the era of Stunt Day when state groups 
gave skits on the stage, threw out advertising materials from 
Their locality so that each attendant went home with a bag full 
of curios to distribute to those unable to attend, The Chicago 
group took the responsibility for the Illinois skit, the themes, and 
the costumes for which no prior planning hud been done. Only 
the trappings and preparation thereof do I recall. The night 
before their use several of us, including Martha .Seeling. Grace 
Sligh and Miss Temple, met and made crepe paper ruffs and 
wand- 1 ike shakers which we wore as we pranced across the plat- 
form next day. The abandon, ready participation (which I felt was 
due to necessity, not that it was her idea of the thing to do) 
and response of this serious, dignified, austere "professor" gave 
me a dilTerent view of the Miss Temple I had known as instruc- 
tor.'-' 

Reserved as was Alice Temple, there was no lack of warmth in her 
relationships; friendship meant a great deal to her. Of this, Mrs. Chenery 



One of Alice Temple's outstanding characteristics was her ca- 
pacity for strong and enduring friendships. The first close friend 
that I remember was Miss Anna E. Bryan, one of her early 
teachers, Then in her own generation came Miss Patty Smith 
Hill, each personally and professionally a life-long friend; and 
later, many of her own students, a number of whom taught in 
the University of Chicago kindergarten or primar>' grades under 
her supervision, I remember especially Olga Adams, Margaret 
Gordon, Mary Cameron, and Marjorie Hardy. Most intimate 
of all was Katharine Martin, who shared the household of 
Alice Temple for most of her adult life,'* ' 

Preeminently, Alice Temple had the qualities that make the great 
teacher: convictions reached through her objective search for truth; the 
urge to transform her beliefs into realities and the courage if necessary 
to fight for them; satisfaction in achievement, never with pride because 
she was the motivating force behind it — probably not even aware of 

Op. (7/., Olga Adams. Notes. 
Op. l it., Agnes Adams, Notes. 
"''Op. (7/., Mrs. Chenery, Notes. 
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this — but because of the effect on the lives of others; faith in the value 
of constructive effort even if the ends* are not reached in a lifetime; and, 
supremely, an attitude toward people that made her not merely accept 
their differences but enjoy them. 

Olga Adams, Frances Berry, Marjorie Hardy, Dorothy Willy, Agnes 
Adams, the vibrant Katharine Martin and a host of others, all different, 
whose personalities she had never attempted to mold — these were the 
undying heritage she passed on to coming generations. And because she 
always encouraged them to be themselves they would, in turn, reinterpret, 
as she had. these enduring principles of self-activity, unity and continuity 
in the light of new insights. She sensed the present goals as being far 
from realized. If teachers are to respect and nurture the individual poten- 
tials of children rather than suppress them, the teachers, in their pro- 
fessional education, must have experienced and come to believe that faith 
is essential if they would teach. 
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PATTY SMITH HILL (18681946) 
Dyiianiic Leadership in New Directions 

Temple and Hill 

Alice Temple and Pattv Smith Hill, the acknowledged leaders 
in the break away from Froehelianism and in the establishment of early 
ehildhood ediieation on a modern basis, lived almost identical life spans, 
both dying in 1946 — Alice Temple at seventy-five and Patty Smith Hill 
at seventy-eight. Their careers were singularly parallel. Both had direct 
contact with the most powerful educational thinkers of their day — in 
their professional preparation and throughout their professional careers. 
Boih had grown up in families where warmth, alTection, liberal ideas and 
concern for the welfare of others were the essence of their daily lives. It 
is not surprising that both, given their own innate ardor, conceived 
humanitarian goals and that their lives were directed in similar channels. 

Both had their initial professional preparation under Anna E. Bryan, 
generally recognized as forerunner of progressive education in kinder- 
garten, and each succeeded her as director of the training school 
from which she had graduated — Alice Temple from Chicago Free 
Kindergarten A.ssociation and Patty Smith Hill from Louisville Free 
Kindergarten Association. Both were students of John Dewey and 
worked in close cooperative relations with him. Both were stimulated 
by the scientific study of children by G, Stanley Hall and by the study 
of the learning process and educational measurements by Edward 
Thorndike. Both were intrigued by the revolutionary classroom practices 
of Colonel Francis Parker. 

Patty Smith Hill and Alice lemple also had much in common in Iheir 
productive educational lives. Each in her maturity found her major field 
of interest in the education of teachers as professors of education and 
heads of departments in universities. Each gave unstintingly to organiza- 
tion work, particularly to International Kindergarten Union and its suc- 
cessor Association for Childhood Education, where frequently they 
found themselves members of the same committees and lighting the 
same battles. Both were perpetual students traveling here and abroad 
to any person or place promising to add insight into childhood. Neither 
in her dedication to the new ever disdained the old but patiently studied 
it, gleaned its fundamental values and built upon them, always respec- 
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fully. Both were fundamentally experimental in outlook, constantly ob- 
serving, discarding what they found to he errors, and eternally growing. 
Out of it all they brought the same convictions of enduring soundness 
of the concepts of activity, unity and continuity in human development 
and the same passion for finding better ways of applying these to educa- 
tion. 

And here the parallel stops — for, alike as Alice Temple and Patty 
Smith Hill were in experience and goal, they were very dilTerent person- 
alities. The underlying ditTerence is well symbolized in the paucity of 
personal data left by Alice Temple and the abundance and richness of 
material available on Patty Smith Hill. While there is neither an auto- 
biography nor a biography of Alice Temple. Patty Smith Hill is the 
subject of an unpublished biography by llsa Forest and of two theses: 

"Patty Smith Hill in Louisville." a thesis presented to the faculty of 
the Department of Education, University of Louisville, in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts by Frances 
Farley Gwinn, August 1954.' 

"Patty Smith Hill and Reform of the Kindergarten,** a report of a 
Type C project by M. Charlotte Jammer, submitted in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1960.- 

Copies of the first thesis and llsa Forest's biography as well as many 
letters, notes on speeches and class lectures, manuscripts of published 
and unpublished articles, photographs and programs are assembled in 
the F'ilson Club Library, Louisville, Kentucky. Both theses, based largely 
on these primary sources, and interviews with iheir comprehensive bibli- 
ographies have proved to be of inestimable value lo tUc present writer. 

The materials consulted on Patty Smith Hill disclose a natua »'oc- 
terized by dedication to ideals; a mentality able to deal with the n. t 
abstruse ideas and to translate ihem into homely language intelligible 
to all; a magnetic speaker who could stimulate an audience to action; 
and a practical, energetic worker attentive to the most minute details 
without losing the overview. Agnes Adams, undergraduate student of 
Alice Temple and graduate student of Patty Smith Hill, and appreciative 
of both, summed up the difTerence by saying: "Alice Temple appealed 
primarily to my intellect and Patty Smith Hill to my emotions." ' And 
this generalization was made with no intended detraction from the mental 
vigor and incisivcness of Patty Smith Hill. 

' Copy was lounctl to the \witer hy the thesis author. Ntts. Ciwinn. 
- hi led at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

■'Notes on Alice Temple antl Patty Smith Hill hy Agnes Adams (Archives. Asso- 
ciation for C hildhdod I'ducation International. Washington, D. C). 
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Patty Smith Hills life falls clearly into four periods: 

1868-1887: Childhood and Youth in Kentucky, Missouri, Texas 

1887-1905: Professional Preparation and Work in Louisville, i 
Kentucky 

1905-1935: Teaching and Experimenting at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 

1935-1946: Retirement with Continued Professional and Com- 
munity Activities. New York. 

In her late years, Patty Smith Hill viewed her life divided not so much 
in terms of place and time as by her expanding vision. "First," she would 
say, "I thought of education as child-centered; later, as family-centered; 
and now I think of it as community-centered including the total environ- 
ment, physical and social.'* 

Growing Up in a Close-Knit Humane Family 

Paytv Smith Hill's childhood was conditioned to a great extent 
by reactions of her parents to their own childhood. Both mother and 
father were convinced that a better life for children should be planned 
than iheir childhood had known. They did not mean a **softer,'' a less 
responsible life. Far from it! What they really wanted for their children 
was a life more consistent with the nature of childhood. 

We know less about the early years of the father, William Wallace Hill, 
than of the mother, Martha Jane Smith Hill. We know that he was born 
in Bath, Kentucky; at fourteen his mother died; and, unable to accept a 
stepmother in his mother's place, ran away from home and never re- 
turned. How he managed we do not know but records show that in 
some way he was educated: graduated from Centre College, Danville, 
Kentucky, in 1833 and, with the intention of becoming a minister, 
earned a doctorate in Theology from Princeton University in 1838. 

Following his graduation, William Wallace Hill served for four years 
as pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Selbyvillc, Kentucky, when ill 
health affecting his voice made it necessary to give up the ministry. Wish- 
ing to remain in rcligiouji work, he became the successful editor of 'f/ie 
Presbyterian HcraUi combining his journalistic activities with church 
work as a supply minister and working as a consultant. But misfortune 
came again in the death of his infant twins, followed by the death of 
his wife. 

It was later, during one of his supply ministries, that he met Martha 
Jane Smith. The first time she heard him preach she knew he was the 
man she wanted to marry. The attraction was mutual and together they 
planned a good life centered in home and service to others. 
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Martha Jane, like William Wallace, had known the pangs of an 
uprooted childhood. She and her brother John, born in Pennsylvania, 
lost both parents early and were transplanted to Kentucky to the home 
of their aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Willis Grimes, on a plantation out- 
side Danville. It was a good home in many ways. The children's w^ants 
were well provided for, but the discipline was the sparc-the-rod-and- 
spoil-the-child kind of the day, Martha Jane told of the times she huddled 
in fear at the sound of her brother's crying while being whipped. Slav- 
ery, too. repelled her and she relieved her feelings by teaching the slaves 
to read and write as well as to spin, weave and dye. Added to her fears 
of the harsh discipline to which she was exposed were the horror tales 
whispered by the slaves at night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grimes really had the interest of the children at heart, 
it was through Mr Grimes that Martha Jane received a college educa- 
tion, a rarity for women of her day. In a way it was "bootlegged." When 
John was ready for college and Martha Jane wanted to go, Mr. Grimes 
arranged with the President of Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, to 
have Martha tutored along with his two daughters. In this way they 
carried a full college program but without degree or diploma. OfTering 
a diploma would have gone too far in violation of academic mores! 

Martha Jane was gifted with a love of learning combined wit^> an 
artistic nature that found expression in many facets of living. In addition, 
she possessed a beautiful singing voice, a source of pleasure to herself 
and others. 

After their marriage, Martha Jane and William Wallace combined 
their intellectual and human interests in building a good family life. But 
in 1861 — just three years after their marriage, during which time 
Mildred the eldest child was born — the Civil War made the distribution 
of magazines impossible, thus terminating the publication of The Pies- 
bytericm Herald. With his family to support and his and Martha Jane's 
interest in education of women, he readily took the advice of friends to 
gather a group of young women for instruction in his home. Beginning 
with thirteen, the group immediately grew to thirty, too many to ac- 
commodate at home. Soon Dr. Hill found himself president of a full- 
fledged school, to becc^me famous in the South as "Be lie wood." 

Located in a sheltered country spot outside Louisville, untouched by 
ravages of war, Bellewood became the haven for wealthy young girls of 
the South. Its fame and popularity grew as the years passed, due to the 
thoroughness of its broad and varied curriculum and its good life of 
responsible freedom. Dr. Hill and Martha Jane felt their dream of edu- 
cation for women was being realized. In this comfortable academic 
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atmosphere five other children were born — Mary, Wallace, Patty, Archi- 
bald and Jessica, 

With the memory of her childhood rigors never forgotten, Martha 
Jane was determined her children should be brought up dilTerently, Their 
financial situation at the time was such as to make possible the employ- 
ment of a housekeeper, Mrs. Hayhow, a neighborhood woman, so that 
Martha Jane could have free time to devote to her children. Before the 
days of child study classes, Martha Jane did many things in bringing up 
her children in accord with the later scientific principles of child develop- 
ment. She equipped an outdoor playground with large boards, blocks, 
empty barrels; indoors, high up in the tower of the main building, was 
the children's playroom; on the grounds were a carpenter shop — Patty 
called it a "knocks hop" — and a hen house — Patty called it a "peck 
house" — which the children were free to explore as well as the woods 
and stream. The children knew that it was time to come indoors from 
their play when their mother hung a red llag out of their playroom 
window. 

During Dr. Hill's presidency of Belle wood not only had the school 
prospered but Anchorage, the nearby town, had shared in its prosperity. 
Good as the life was, the pioneering spirit of Dr. Hill would never 
succumb to the temptation of easy living, .^ccordingly, when the call 
came to the presidency of the Fulton Synodical College in Missouri, the 
Bellcwood days came io an end. Patty was six at the time; her father, 
fifty-nine; the year, IS74, a year after the disastrous panic of I S73. 

Fulton was very different from Bellcwood. The buildings were stark 
and the campus undeveloped. The social atmosphere, too, was difTerent. 
Fulton was in an area that had been deeply involved in the Civil War and, 
unlike the genial racial relations of Bellcwood, antagonism existed toward 
the Negro. But, as at Bellcwood, William Wallace and Martha Jane 
worked with a will to build a good professional and home life. They 
succeeded in both. The campus was developed physically and a strong 
college program was organized; Martha Jane again equipped an outdoor 
playground and an indoor playroom; and the same red llag signaled to 
the children from the playroom window when it was time to come 
indoors. 

But Ligain misfortune overtook Dr. Hill. His health, never robust, had 
begun niLirkedly to fail. An examination revealed the prospect of impend- 
ing blindness and heart failure. A milder climate was advised and after 
three years at Fulton the Synod's call came to build a new college at 
Sherman, Texas. He started once again with his family on another 
acatlemic venture. 

At Sherman there were not even buildings and the country wa.s deep 
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in the depression. Dr. Hill set io work with his accustomed enthusiasm 
and vigor but it was soon obvious that his health was declining. The 
family took a month's vacation in Fulton, Missouri, in order that the 
father might consult his physician. But it was too late. They had been in 
Fulton only a short time when Dr. Hill called his family to his bedside 
and explained that death was beautiful, nothing to fear and the only 
sorrow was parting. Characteristically, he left a will full of loving 
messages to his wife and children. 

Like many others during the years following the panic of 1873, 
Dr. Hill had suffered fmanciai reverses that had put an end to the 
comfortable family life of Bellewood. Worse misfortunes than the loss 
of money were to follow the family after Dr. HilFs death in 1879. 
Returning to Sherman to prepare to move back to Louisville, the entire 
family with the exceptior of fourteen-year-old Mildred were stricken 
with typhoid. They pulled through months of illness with only Mildred 
and the kind neighbors to look after them. After they recovered suf- 
ficiently, although far from well, they made the journey hack to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Soon after arriving, Patty had a relapse of typhoid from 
which she barely recovered after six months in bod. 

The next years were ones of dire poverty as the family struggled to 
keep alive on the barest necessities of food, clothing and shelter, 
Mrs. Gwinn, in her thesis, tells moving stories of these days: of the cow 
sent by the grandfather which was sold to a neighbor — the Hills had 
made futile attempts to care for it — in exchange for three weeks' supply 
of food; of VVaH ace's working for one dollar a week and using the first 
dollar to buy milk for the family; of the school bag Patty, aged eleven, 
made for Jessica when she was ready for school; of Mildred's battle with 
tuberculosis. After three years of this, circumstances again changed 
through a legacy left by the grandfather in 1S82. Martha Jane and the 
practical Wallace managed the money well and once again the Hill 
family lived comfortably. 

Dr. Hill had often talked to his children about their futures, counseling 
them to think about what they expected to do with their lives. As a child, 
Patty consistently declared her intention to direct an orphanage. But 
Dr. Hill would say regardless of the profession they wished to pursue, 
they must be sure to get all the education they could. For Patty and 
Jessica this was to be found at the Louisville Collegiate Institute, estab- 
lished just as the Hill fortunes took an upward swing. There they secured 
a solid classical education^ 

At the time iff Patty Smith HilPs graduation from the Louisville Col- 
legiate Institute, Louisville was a city in the throes of rapid change. Over 
the years it had made great strides in conquering the physical problems 
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that had handicapped its early years by scourges of yellow fever and 
cholera. In its post-war growth of industrialization, it had become "The 
Gateway of the South." With industrialization, as in other American 
cities, came waves of immigration, amassing of fortunes and areas of 
grim poverty. Again, as in other American cities, strides were made in 
the growth of cultural institutions — in cducj>iion, religion and the arts — 
and with these a disturbed social conscience over the miseries of the 
poor. As elsewhere, personal philanthropy was the resource to which the 
well-intentioned citizenry turned. 

Conspicuous in the philanthropic work in Louisville was that of Sieve 
Holcombe, a ''converted gambler," who decided to devote his life to the 
service of the unfortunate. From ISSl on he and Mrs. Holcombe worked 
together among the outcasts of the city. They opened a house for meet- 
ings, religious gatherings, Sunday School and lodgings for the homeless. 
Believing as he did that the best form of help lay in helping others to 
help themselves, his work was centered in the Industrial School. It 
opened in 18S4 with just six young girls but grew rapidly in numbers 
and age range, extending all the way from children of three to youths of 
eighteen. With so many yoimg children from three to five, the teachers 
were hard put as to what Ui do with them. Out of this need the Louisviiie 
Free Kindergarten .Association was organized in 1 S87.' 

While the idea of the kindergarten was not new in Louisville, for 
Professor William Hailmann hail opened a kindergarten for German- 
speaking children in the ISTO's, the thought of the kindergarten as part 
of a general movement for social betterment was new in Louisville. It so 
happened that the decision to hiunch on this venture wos made the same 
year that Patty Smith Hill, the eighteen-year-old girl, completed her work 
at the Louisville Collegiate Institute.'^ 

With Anna E. Bryan: Louisville and IKU 

Wnii.K Patty Smith Hiui. was pursuing her (;iRi-Hot)D studies at 
the Louisville Collegiate Institute, two people were at work, without 
her knowing it, who were to give direction to her whole future: Steve 
Holcombe and Anna E. Bryan. 

Steve Holcombe, in his elToris to alleviate the distress of the needy at 
all age levels, confronted with the presence of young children, attempted 
to care for them in kindergartens stalTed by untrained but willing women 
who wanted to help. Anna E. Hryan, seeing the needs and possibilities 
of this situation and realizing training was necessary to meet the task 

' Op. vit.. Gwinn. Thesis, p. 

Xoi": The writer drew on Mrs. Ciwinn's ihesis for much of the nialerial in this 
scciion. 
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adequately, loft her Louisville liomc to prepare herself to become a 
kindergartner. Chiciigo was her choice since it otTered the best training 
in the country at the time. 

Although the preparation she received at the Chicago Free Kinder- 
garten Association was rigidly Froebclian, her ct)ntacts with Colonel 
Parker at the Cook County Normal School and Mrs. Putnam were 
modifying inthiences. Their teaching and her own liberal spirit made 
her question much of the training she was receiving. Anna E. liryan 
was determined to introduce her own innovations when otTered the 
position of Director of the newly organized Louisville Free Kindergarten 
Association in 1SS7. She accepted the position on condition that the 
Association would sponsor a training department and give her a free 
hand in its administration. The Association readily agreed and Anna E. 
Bryan opened a training school centered in the kindergarten of Steve 
Holcombc\ Mission. Patty Smith Hill, just graduated from the Louis- 
viiic Collegiate Institute, was one of her first five students. 

.Anna E. Bryan saw in the young Patty the spark of imagination and 
independent thinking which she valued so highly. She gave Pally, even 
as a young inexperienced student, freedom lo experiment in channels 
which she. the teacher, had not explored. From the beginning the rela- 
tionship between them was more of student-to-studeni than of student- 
to-teacher as they thought together and tried out classroom procedures 
to test their ideas. 

No doubt Martha Jane Hill's ability to enter into the play h'fe of her 
children was retlecied in the absorption of her daughter Patty in play 
as the way of life for young children. This interest was shown at her 
graduation exercises in ISS? when, chosen as the valedictorian, she 
selected "Play" as her topic. The unorthodox opening of her speech 
was, too, a forecast of the many speeches she was to make in which the 
originality of her treatment first galvanized audiences into attention and 
then the soundness and depth of her thinking held them absorbed, in 
this first speech she began: 

Voor Adam! And poor b>el If they never were children ihey 
never playedl If they- never enjo\ed whc^lesonie pki\' they ought 
eeri;iinly lo have our tleepest sympathy and foiehea ranee tor all 
the trcuhles we are told they made cis heir to. Play is universal; 
we iind all the descendants of Adam, of every irihe and nation 
under the shining sun. gathering together and playini;. Nor is 
this instinct conlincd to man — look at the young of all animals. 
What are they doing the greater part of their early life? Playing 
— playing — playing! ' 

"Oiiiiinal n)aniiscripl of total speech rn posscssit^n o^ \\r>. Cr\\inn. to uliom it was 
iiivcn by ilsa l-"ores{. 
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By the time PiUty had completed her initial tniining, seven kinder- 
gartens were in the Louisville Free Kindergarten Association. Supervision 
of these made it impossible for Anna E. Bryan to teach the parent 
kindergarten at the Holcombe Mission. Confidently she turned over the 
direction of this key kindergarten of the Association to her young 
graduate. From then on Patty Smith Hill and Anna E. Rryan were 
colleagues attending meetings, going olf for further study together, and 
continuously seeking better ways to help children fulfill their needs. 
In the summer of IS90, for example, they attended the Summer School 
of Applied Ethics, at Plymouth, Massachusetts, where their interest in 
social experimentation was deepened. This interest continued throughout 
Patty Smith Hill's life. In the same year they attended an NEA meeting, 
at which Anna E. Bryan read a paper entitled 'The Letter Killeth" 
and Patty illustrated it with the charts showing "the creative sequence" 
which she had been developing with Louisville kindergarten children. 
This demonstration indicated that a delinite break with Froebelian 
tradition was under way and something unusual was happening in 
Louisville. In the summer of I S95 they were the only two, of thirty-live 
kindergartners from ail over the country invited to Chicago by G. 
Stanley Hall (then of Clark University), who remained to hear his 
tindings in child development. Unshocked by his discussion of the 
limitations of Froebelian ism, they stayed the summer to help G. 
Stanley Hall and his colleague (also see chapter 7, p. 179). 

Visitors came from all over the United States to see the Louisville 
kindergarten innovations. Among the hrst was Dr. Hailmann, eager to 
sec what was happening to the kindergartens in the city in which he 
had established the first one. With him came Anna E, Bryan's friend 
from Chicago, Colonel Francis Parker. Both were warm in their ap- 
proval of what ihey found, and they helped to spread the news of what 
they considered a new approach to the education of young children. 
This visit led to Patty HilPs going to Chicago during the summer of I S91 
to study with Colonel Parker and to her and her sister Mary's writing 
a series of articles on the kindergarten for The Kinder^^arten Review. 

In I S93, when Anna E. Bryan took a leave of absence to go to Chicago 
for a year of rest and further study, she left Patty Smith Hill in charge 
as temporary Director of the Louisville Free Kindergarten Association. 
The same year Patty exhibited her Louisville work at the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago, The work attracted much attention and served 
further to extend the fame of the Louisville kindergartens. Soon after- 
wards John Dewey visited the work in Louisville and joined Colonel 
Parker and Dr. Hailmann in their approbation. John Dewey's visit and 
his writings motivated Patly to go to Chicago with Anna E. Bryan for 
a summer of study with Dewey. 
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Aficr summer school Anna E. Bryan decided to remain in Chicago 
to accept the invitation to direct her alma mater, the Chicago Free 
Kindergarten Association. Once again she recommended that Patty 
Smith Hill take her place as Director of the Louisville Free Kindergarten 
Association, on a permanent basis. Patty tilled this position for twelve 
years, from IiS93 until 1905, during which time Louisville gained fame 
as a city in which its kindergartens represented the most forward-looking 
practices of the times in early childhood education. 

It was a time of hard work and unceasing effort for Patty Smith Hill. 
Working throughout the year, her summers were spent in study. Although 
she was convinced that play was the way of leanunii for young children, 
she never felt satisfied that she knew all the answers as to the why, what 
and how of play. To learn more in this field, in 1896 she studied The 
Psycftoloi^y and Pi'dai^oi^y oj Play with Earl Barnes and in 1898 The 
Psycholoi^y oj Play with Dr. Luther Gulick, the guiding spirit of the 
playground movement. 

Of course, it vvas not all smooth sailing during those twelve years. 
There was opposition despite the support of intluential citizens on the 
Board of Directors of the Louisville Free Kindergarten Association. 
Mrs. (iwinn describes the opposition of prominent Louisvillians by say- 
ing that "they smiled at a group of deluded women who believed it 
possible to teach anything of importance through so insignificant a 
medium as play." " 

Not only the intellectuals and the influential raised barriers to the 
movement: equally detrimental was the indifTerence of those "on the 
other side of the tracks," whom the kindergarten strove to benefit. Mrs. 
Gwinn tells that, in the effort to assure the attendance of the children in 
the kindergartens, morning after morning the teachers called for the 
children "from wretched and degraded homes until the parents could 
he persuaded to bring them." She writes of the many times when the 
kindergartner would find the family asleep as the child crawled out of 
bed. seized a crust of bread and ate it on the way to school. "Miss Patty," 
says Mrs. Gwinn. "tells how one child she was escorting stopped on the 
way to a.sk her, 'Please. Miss, pin mc britches on me.' " Water, soap, 
towels and clean clothes were basic equipment in those kindergartens. 
There were cots, too, for children as young as a year old were welcomed 
ami cared for." 

Since childhood both Patty and Mary had a flair for writing. They 
now used their verbal talents in promoting their work. Mary, who had 
followed Patty as a student in Miss Bryan's training school, started 

■ Op. ( it,, (iwinn. p. HU. 
■//•/(/.. p. 105. 
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with Patty as early as 1890 to write 'Typical Lessons for Mothers and 
Kindergartners" in The Kindergarten Mciiiazine. Mildred, the musician 
of the family, joined with Patty in IS96 in creating Son^ Stories for 
Children," music by Mildred and words by Patty, One of the songs was 
"Good Morning to You." " later to become the universal favorite of old 
and young alike, "Happy Birthday to You." 

In "Over the Editor's Desk," Childhood Education, March 196L 
Margaret Rasmussen wrote: "The story is told that Patty Smith Hill, 
attending a Broadway play one night, was astonished to find her 'Happy 
Birthday' song used, As she listened a plan began to formulate in her 
mind, She made no mention that night of her intentions, Later she filed 
suit against the producer of the play for using her copyrighted composi- 
tion without obtaining her permission. She asked a large sum of money 
and won the case. This sum was immediately turned into appropriate 
use for young children for whom 'Happy Birthday' had originally been 
composed. New nursery schools and kindergartens were started in the 
housing units of New York where they were urgently needed. Materials 
and ecjuipment were purchased for them with these funds and with 
royalties from the song," 

Early given to writing verse, Patty continued the practice throughout 
the years. One poem written during this period particularly retlects 
her imaginative childhood: 



When sometimes at the sky I look 
It seems to be a picture hook; 

The clouds take shapes of birds that tly 
And ships that sail across the sky. 

Rivers, lakes, and mountains high. 

I often see up in the sky. 
Funny (igures, horses racing. 

Cats and dogs each other chasing. 

At sunset and at sunrise too. 

Across the sky of lovely hUte 

Are shining clouds like paintinjis bright 
Before and after starry niyht. 

And so I turn a page each day. 

To see what sky books tell and say. 

Yet oft I like the best of all 



The setting sun — a yokien ball." 
Despite difficulties, the kindergartens and the training school of the 

" Patty Smith Hill and Mildred J. Hill, Soni,' Storitw for the Kiudcy^artvn (Chicago: 
Clayton K, Svimmy Co., 1896). 

M-oiind in Soni^.s Childnn Like (Washington. D. C,: Association for Childhood 
!!diicalion Intcrnalionul. 195S). p, 22, 
■ Op. fit.. Gwinn. p. 112. 
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Louisville Free Kindergarten Association flourished. Students came 
from all parts of the United States and new quarters were needed for 
them. Property large enough to include living quarters for students wa,s 
secured on the corner of Floyd and Walnut Streets, and the move from 
Steve Holcombe's Union Gospel Mission was made in 1895. By this 
time the program included nine kindergartens, a parents' department 
with monthly meetings conducted by kindergarten principals, a nurses' 
department, a Normal Sunday School Department for training Sunday 
School teachers, a boarding department for students, and the Normal 
Training Department. 

The etlorts to involve the community in the activities of the Associa- 
tion grew through the years. For example, a club was organized and 
opened to the public through which the conclusions reached about 
children's growth and learning could be popularly disseminated, Patty 
Smith Hill was elected vice-president of the club and gave a number of 
the following lectures: 

October: History of the Child Study Movement 

Child Study^ — the Basis of Future Education 

November: Physical Delects of Children and Their Influence on 
Development 

December: Children's Appetites and Foods 

January: Folk Lore Among Children 

February: Sex Characteristics Among Children 

March: Causes and Manifestations of Anger, Fun, and 
Humor Among Children 

April: Causes, Hxpressions and Effects of Fear in Children 

May: Investigations and Modifications of the Kindergarten 

A Child Study Class, more specifically directed to the needs of 
mothers, was organized by Patty Smith Hill and her close friend and 
co-worker, Finic Burton, also a student of Anna E. Bryan. The following 
topics were included: 

Benefits of Child Study to Child, Mother and Teacher 

Causes of Child Activity — Physical and Mental Education: See- 
ing and Doing: Sensory and Motor Training 

Individuality of Training — Based on Sensory and Motor Types 

Educational Value of Play — Free and Directed 

Habits — Good, How to Make: Bad, How to Break 

Obedience — Self-Control, Punishment, Rewards, Fear, Willing- 
ness, and Cooperation 

Religious Training of Child in Home, Sunday School 
"//>/</.. (iwinn. p. 125. 
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Literature and Art in Home and School 
Home Occupations lor Children." 

All of Patty Smith Hill's work rejected the deep impact of her early 
family life on her thinking and feeling — particularly true in her work with 
parents. Sometimes this is seen by her direct reference to incidents in 
her childhood; sometimes, in imaginary story form. An example of the 
latter is an Easter talk she gave to a group of Louisville parents. In this 
she tells of a poor but hard-working and happy family in w^hich there 
are prayers and Bible reading after the children arc washed and dressed 
in clean night clothes before going to bed. At such times the father 
tells of a great and good King who sends his people to live in his 
beautiful kingdom when they have so lived as to be ready for life where 
everybody is kind and loving. Because of these stories the children arc 
sure that that is what happens to their father when he dies. It is prob- 
able Martha Jane Smith had told this story or similar ones to little 
Patty, terrified by the horror stories of death, These and the memory 
of her father's serene death found expression in Patty's etfort to bring to 
others the comfort that had been given hcr.^- 

Patty Smith Hill's work as Director of the Louisville Free Kindergar- 
ten Association was largely supervisory, both of the preservice training 
of teachers and of the growing number of kindergartens. Insight into 
her supervisory methods is gained through a blank book — an old-fash- 
ioned composition book — preserved in the archives of the A\ssociation 
for Childhood Education International. A cover on the front carries 
the following in clear manuscript writing: 



Proaram or Curriculum Book 
Devised about 1S9S-1900 by 

PATTY SMITH HILL 

and Developed and Used in ihe 

KINDKRGARTENS under her SUPERVISION in 
LOUI.SVILLE. KENTUCKY 

An Early Attempt to Create Varied 
Kindergarten Programs Adapted to 
Different Conditions Due to Envi- 
ronment. Race, and the Physical. 
Social, and Intellectual Status of 
Child Groups 

For Methods of Use of This 



Apparently, from the directions for the use of the book. Patty Smith 

" //>ii/.. Ciwinn. p. 

^' lhi(L. Ciwinn. appendix, 



Book 
See Inside 
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Hill, as supervisor, conducted meetings with kindergarten directors. 
She gave her plans for conducting two meetings. At the first meeting 
she discussed principles and methods of work ending with advice to 
directors to try out her suggestions but also to introduce their own 
innovations. At the second meeting, the directors reported what they 
did. Their plans were recorded day by day on pages in the book. The 
books were always to be available in the classroom to the supervisor and 
to visitors. 

Patty Smith Hill elaborated the statement of the purpose of the book: 

This Program-Curriculum Book is used by Patty Smith Hill in 
her effort to free the kindergartens under her supervision in 
Louisville from fixed formal programs, 'The Uniform Pro- 
gram" * and other tormal types in use in public and private 
kindergartens irrespective of the great differences in the racial, 
economic, .social, environmental, and intellectual status of the 
families from which the children come. 

Her method of conducting her first and second meetings is given as 
follows: 

METHOD OF CONDUCTING FIRST 
CURRICULUM MEETING 

1. General educational principles to be utilized in the selection 
of experiences, subject matter, and methods 

2. Specific experiences and subject matter offered by the Super- 
visor as materials to be considered in making of Directors' 
programs 

3. Notes and suggestions of Supervisor to be adapted to needs 
of each locality by methods of: 

Addition to those suggested by Supervisor 

Subtraction or omission of experiences considered unsuit- 
able for different environments 

Multiplication or emphasis on suitable experiences sug- 
gested by Supervisor 

Division or reduction in use of unsuitable experiences. 

METHOD OF CONDUCTING 
SECOND CURRICUI-UM MEETING 

1. Each Director of a Kindergarten brings her outlines as 
adapted to her group of children from those suggested by 
the Supervisor at the first meeting. 

2. Reports read by different Directors on types of experiences 
selected from those suggested at first meeting — giving reasons 
for selection and rejection. 

3. Directors especially well-versed in music, art, literature, 
science, etc. read their plans for the benefit of less experi- 
enced teachers. Thus each Director learns from her co- 

•■"The Uniform Program'* was the title generally used to designate the program 
developed by Susan E. Blow in St. Louis, 
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directors how to improve her own selection of songs, stories, 
science experiences, etc. These she is free to add to her own 
program. 

Following these were the many pages — double-sized, folded back. 
They were hcctographed copies and provided a form to be filled out by 
the directors, A division was made into columns with a subject matter 
heading for each and a division into rows for the entry of days of the 
week, each page thus showing the plan for one week. The columns 
were headed: 

Social Song 

Nature Rhylhm 

Circle Modified Games 

Gift Construction 

Art Sand Table 

Literature Domestic Science 

Excursion 

Under ^'Social" there is a note in Patty's handwriting: "Many years 
later called Social Sciences. These to be treated as basic, first-hand 
experiences, to he expressed through songs, games, paintings." Similarly 
under "Domestic Science" was written: "Care of room, lunch, dishes, 
etc." Like Alice Temple, regardless of how experimental her program 
might be, how carefully the children might be observed to discover 
their interests, Patty Smith Hill respected subject matter and definite 
planning.' ' 

At a meeting of the International Kindergarten Union in Chicago in 
1901. Patty Smith Hill participated in a conference on Supervision. She 
spoke specifically to the question, ''Shall the Supervisor Plan the Gen- 
eral Program?" She spoke of what was being done in Louisville in the 
terms discussed in the preceding pages. No doubt the freedom granted 
in her early teaching days by Anna E. Bryan inllueneed the emphasis 
she placed upon the need for each director to plan her own program. 
She said the supervisor could not possibly know the particular needs of 
the children in varied communities as could the director of the school. 
She described the supervisor's role as presiding at a general meeting 
of directors, giving suggestions and listening to those of the directors, 
and conferring with the directors on their submitted plans. Her closing 
statement is an emphatic expression of her point of view: 

If the Supervisor expects each Director to respect the individual- 
ity of the children under her care, then the .Supervisor should do 
likewise with the teachers under her supervision. It has been my 
experience that a poorer program, which is a teacher's own crea- 
tion, is carried out with more valuable results than a better pro- 
gram planned by another, so long as the programs of all Directors 

" r\uty Smith Hill. ProLirani orCinTiculuin Book IS^^S'I9()() (Archives. Association 
for Childhood l-ducation International, Washington. D. C). 
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are examined and criticized bclore they arc used with the chil- 
dren.'' 



In the same IKU Yearbook with Patty Smith Hill's talk on super- 
vision is a F'lesoiution in Memoriam of Anna E. Bryan, who died 
February 21, 1901. fn a conversation with Patty Smith Hill, John 
Dewey remarked, "Had Miss Bryan lived ten years longer the education 
of children would have progressed much more rapidly." ' ' 

The program of the training school that Patty Smith Hill directed 
in the beginning required ten months for a certificate and fifteen for a 
diploma, In 1904 these were changed to twenty months, a Junior and a 
Senior year each requiring ten months for training. The requirements 
for admi.ssion as stated in the Report of the Louisville Free Kinder- 
garten A.ssociation for 1904-190? included a two-month trial period 
because of the ditliculty of assessing the temperamental, physical and 
mental adaptability essential for a successful kindergartner. Other re- 
quirements were a minimum age of twenty; a good English education 
including the special subjects of physiology, physics, botany, zoology, 
ancient, medieval and modern history; sciemilic information and a 
scientific bent of mind; a letter of recommendation from the applicant's 
pastor or former teacher vouching for her moral character. .At the end 
of the two-month probationary period a psychological examination was 
given to determine the student's litness. She was assured, "Any well- 
educated young woman can pass this non-technical examination," She 
was further assured, "At this time, should the student desire to give up 
the work, no obstacle is placed in her way, as no tuition is asked for this 
first instruction should the student desire to discontinue the course/' 

From the very beginning of her career as a teacher, Patty Smith Hill 
found expression in all the accepted professional activities — continued 
study, writing, speaking and organization work — through serving on 
committees, holding otticcs and participating in conferences. Heavy as 
her work in Louisville was, with its many community demands as well 
as the varied programs of the Louisville Free Kindergarten Association, 
she managed to find time to extend her interests far beyond Louisville. 

She and Anna E. Bryan had become active members of tiie Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union from the time of its organization in 1892. 
During her Louisville days, Patty Smith Hill served on the following 
committees: 

" Patty Smith HilL '•Shall the Supervisor Plan the General PiOLiram?'* I»roccedint:s 
of the I'.ighlh Annual Convention of International Kintlemarten I ninn. Chicago, 
1901. pp, 44. 45. 

'-'Op. cit.. Alexander, "Seventy-Three Years of Kindergarten," p. 49. 
Op. cit.. Alexander, "Scvcnty-'I hree Years of Kindergarten," pp. ^0. 61. 
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Committee on Training 
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Her name appears frccjuently in the IKU Yearbooks, often with her 
spceehes recorded in full. At the convention of the IKU in Brooklyn in 
l^KK). she was a vigorous participant in the conference on ''Gifts and 
Occupations" at which Alice Temple was a discussant. Quoting page and 
chapter from Frocbcl. she took a forthriuht position against the narrow 
folknving of his methodology and an equally strong position favoring 
the profound philosophic principles which he had enunciated. Denying 
that the tnathematical sequences lo be developed in the use of the 
"Gifts" give the opportunity for self-expression of child ideas and inter- 
ests which he attributes to them, she made a plea for a broader inter- 
pretation of Froebel: 

Now there is a larger, greater and more inspiring Froebel than 
this which we find in his theory rather than his practice — his 
principles and ideals rather than his methods. . . . 'I'his iileul 
of self expression and creativity seems to have possessed Froebel 
more than any other. Fct those who doubt it turn to that chap* 
ter in Education by Development entitled "Man, a Creative Be- 
i;ig." or that inspiring portion of Education of Man where he 
hivses the child's right to manual training on the fact that born in 
!h*: image of God — the Creator — he too. becomes God-like in 
ant! through creativity. This is the great F-roebel. the Froebel that 
etlucation can never outgrow, the principle upon which all true 
Froebelian methods must be based whether they agree with those 
detailed methods used by Froebel or not. 

hi conclusion, let !ne ask. are not any sound methods which 
are the outgrowth of keener insight Into and new interprelatlt>ns 
of these divine ideals of Froebel equally, or even more truly 
(-roebelian than some of those usetl by Froebel himself more 
than a half century ago? ^' 

Jn this speech Patty Smith Hill gave the essence of her philosophy — 
her seeking always for the deeper meaning behind the overt, her respect 
for the old and for that which had gone before as steppingstones to 
the new, her spirituality. Her deep convictions, coupled with a dramatic 
ability in expressing herself to an audience, and her mental vigor soon 
made her the leader of the liberal forces in the International Kindergarten 
Union. Two years later, it was natural that she became one of the 
original members of the Committee of Fifteen and served on it until 
she formulated for publication the philosophy of its liberal subcommittee. 

" Pally Smith Hill, excerpts from speech on "Gifis and Occupaiions" made at the 
.Seveni'h Annual Convention of the Iniernaiional Kindergarien Union. Brooklyn, 
1900. pp. 81-84 (Archives, Association for Childhood FJucalion International, 
Washington. D. CJ. 
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Continued Family Cooperation in Humanitarian Activities 

DURINC. THIS PHRIOI) IN Lol'ISVILLH, BUJ-ORH Pa I TY WHNT TO NliW 

York, the Hill family conliiuicd to be close-knit in their humanitarian 
activities. .Mildred and Mary worked with Patty in the Louisville Free 
Kindergarten Association. Mildred in music and Mary in social welfare 
activities; Archie began his studies for the ministry in 1893; Jessica con- 
tinued her interest in and study of English; and Wallace, who had sacri- 
liccd his opportunity for higher education during the time of family dis- 
tress, continued .10 make his way in the business world; even the mother, 
free from family cares, shared the family interests by visiting the homes 
of the kindergarten children. 

The family not only worked together but at l-mes vacationed together. 
The summer that Patty went to Chicago to exhibit her work at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, the whole family vacationed at Bay View during 
the time of the Chautauqua of the Middle West. It was a summer of 
far-reaching results for the Hills: Patty won wide recognition for her 
kindergarten exhibit; Jessica Hill posed for Uie Pioneer Woman for 
which Enid Yandell won the Designer's Medal and which is still being 
exhibited at Fort Dearborn, it was the summer, too, in which the family 
became acquainted with Jane Addams and Hull House. The elTect of 
this contact was felt immediately in a speech given by Patty before the 
Louisville literary group known as The Blue Slocking Club. It was en- 
titled "The Cau' e of the Restlessness and Discontent in Society" and, 
like all her speeches, was carefully prepared. This speech may well have 
marked, while not a new direction, an intensification of her belief in the 
social implications of her work with children. The closing statement was 
significant: 

After many years of daily contact ami experience with this class 
of people. ! have come to believe that what they need and want 
is nothing which we have, not our creeds, or our charity or our 
time or money. No. no. not what we have — what we arc. Not 
that what we are is so great that to know us is an education, hut 
that we need to know them, what they are — equally as much! 
. . . So will a social mingling of classes bring abtuit tolerance, 
interchan.L": of thought and the spread of learning, and each 
class will iinil it has something to learn and take as well as some- 
thing :o teach and give. , . . We talk of the F- at her hood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man — not from the standpoint of blood- 
brotherhood hut from that of step-hrotherhood.''* 

i hcrc was more than a touch of class consciousness in the overt state- 
ment, "this class of people." More romanticism than realism was 
discernible in her saying, "this class |docs not want] what we have.'' It 

'""The Cause of the Kesilcssncss and Discontent in Society." Speech 1893 (Filson 
Club Library. Louisville, Kentucky). 

Patty Smith Hill. ed. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1923). 
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was more the outpouring of a generous nature sensitive to the needs of 
the unfortunate and desirous of helping than the reflective expression of 
one who had achieved empathy with her fellow man. 

The decision Archie had made to go into social settlement work 
was inlUicnced by this same summer. The decision had not been easy 
to make. His mother had set her heart on his being a minister: reluctance 
to disappoint her held him back. Patty was his confidante during this 
dirticult period and eventually it was she who convinced their mother 
that she **must love her son enough to make him feel free to make his 
own decision — as their father had brought them up lo do." Once 
launched on his road, all the family supported him as they had Patty 
in her kindergarten work. They started by accompanying him for 
another summer to Bay View. Michigan; and while he began his studies 
with Dr. Graham Taylor. Chairman of Christian Sociology at Chicago 
Theological Seminary, the mother and sisters took a Chautauqua course 
on social settlement work with Dr. Taylor. 

On Archie's invitation. Dr. Taylor and Jane .Addams later visited 
Louii^villc and lectured on social settlement work. The community be- 
came interested and a full-llcdged settlement house was established in 
September 1896, with Archie Hill as its director. "Neighborhood 
House," as it was called, developed akmg the lines of the social settle- 
ments of the periotL with its simple model home — Archie and Mary 
made their residence there — and its clubs and welfare work for all ages. 
Mary, in the meantime, had become a much-loved kindergartncr and 
daily went to her school from the settlement house. This continued for 
three years until in 1 S99 .Archie, feeling that the work was well estab- 
lished, moved on to New York where he devoted the rest of his life 
lo work on a larger scale at the West Side Neighborhood House. 

It was during the time when Archie and Mary Hill were developing 
Neighborhood House that the flrst steps were taken in making the 
kindergarten part of the public school system of Louisville. Once again 
the influence of Colonel Parker was felt through Miss Frances Ingram, 
one of his .students, who came in 1S96 lo teach a first grade in Louisville. 
Her ideas were as liberal as those of Anna E. Bryan and Pally Smith Hill, 
and her application of kindergarten principles to teaching the flrst grade 
so impressed the principal of the school that he arranged for her to 
give demonstrations for his teachers. This led to a willingness to have 
kindergartens occupy vacant rooms in the public schools. At flrst the 
kindergartens continued to be Unanccd by the Louisville Kindergarten 
Association, but by 1903 nine kindergartens were fully flnanced by the 
Louisville F3oard of Education. 1'he flrst kindergarten in a Louisville 
public school was taught by Mary Hill. 
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It is not known how Patty Smith Hill viewed the entrance of the 
kindergarten into the public school system ai the time the merger oc- 
curred in Louisville. With her eagerness for continuity and the upward 
spread of kindergarten principles, it is probable she rejoiced over what 
looked like a forward step. Later in Mfe, however, she shared some of the 
same misgivings Susan Blow had held over the fear that some of the 
major values of the kindergarten would be lost in becoming part of a 
more standardized system of education. In 1931, as chairman of the 
Committee on Nursery School Education of Association for Childhood 
Education, Patty Smith Hill warned against the too early incorporation 
of nursery schools into the public school system, In making her point she 
went so far as it) say it would have been heller if the incorporation of 
kindergartens in public education had been delayed ton or fifteen years. 
Teachers would not have been under so much obligation to prove to 
parents that kindergarten helped children to read better and the valuable 
work of the kindergarten in parent education would have been pre- 
served.-" 

At Teachers College, Columbia University 

UndfiR the LEAnuKsnip 01- Patty SMini Hikl. thi-: ki-.ih:tation oe 
Louisville became nation-wide. It became known as a city in which 
kindergartners could receive an exceptionally broad preparation for 
their work iind in which the kindergarten children were gi\'en unusual 
freedom to carry out their nwn ideas. Patty's ability as a speaker and 
writer, particularly her outspoken statements made at the conventions of 
International Kindergarten Union, did much to draw attention to Louis- 
ville and to her leadership. 

Then, in 1905 came a break. Dean Earl Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, decided to give the "young radical in the South" 
an opportunity to demonstrate her W\\u\ of kindergarten. He believed that 
one of the functions of a university was the provision of a platform 
where con dieting ideas could be contested, tor he had in his college a 
kindergarten of the Susan filow "Uniform Program" type. From then on 
Ltniisviile was no longer the profession-al home base for Patty Smith Hill. 
She was to spend the next thirty years in a teachers college allied to a 
great university where she was to work side by side as a colleague with 
some of the day's most renowned scholars, not only in iier own held of 
education but in most of the learned disciplines. 

Although when Patty Smith Hill joined its faculty in 190.S, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, had developed programs in a number of 

•■"Putty .Smith Mill, "Imjiuto Povsihilities for ronlinuiiy Wiihont Sl;ind;ia)j/alion in 
Curricula for Nurseiv School, Kinderuattcn. and EiiM Cirado." Ciui i^nnon I'.ihca- 
noN, Vol Vn, No. 10, June \')}\, pp. >M). 531. 
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cJuciitional fields, it had had its origin in much the same philanthropic 
motivation that had pri>jected the organization of the Louisville Free 
Kindergarten Association, hi New York it was a wt>man, Grace Dodge, 
of a wealthy industrialist family who felt, as had Steve Holconibe in 
Louisville and Phoebe Apperson Hearst in San Francisco, that the needs 
of the poor could best he met by helping them to help themselves through 
manual training. .After a number of efforts at training young people 
through groups which she organized in industrial and other practical 
arts, Grace Dodge decided that these should he part of the public school 
system and ft^r this teachers would need to he trained. She interested 
other philanthropic-minded people and in KSSb organized the Industrial 
Education Association and secured a building formerly occupied hy the 
Union I'heological Seminary. Here classes in manual arts were conducted 
for boys and girls of all ages, a training course for teachers in manual 
arts was established anil, again like Steve Holcombe, when parents 
brought young children to her door Grace Dodge started a kindergarten. 

At first Grace Dodge managed the work hersch\ but as it grew in size 
and oiTerings she realized that a paid administrator was needed. Nicholas 
Murray Huiler, a yoimg professor of jihilt^sophy. saw the positKin as an 
opportunity for trying tuit the edticational ideas he had been trying 
vainly to introduce into (\ilumbia College of Columbia University. He 
was happy to accept the offer of the presidency of the Industrial Educa- 
tion Association while continuing his teaching at Columbia College. 

Professor lJuller enlarged the program to include not only the training 
of teachers of manual arts but of elementary teachers in general He 
instituted a two-year prt^gram of courses in the Histtn\ and Science of 
Education, Manual .Arts, English, French. German, and Observation and 
Student Teaching, in^r the last, he ccmtinued the kindergarten and added 
a complete elementary school. The name was changed from Industrial 
Education Association to New York College for the *f raining of 
Teachers. 

Nicholas Murray Butler administered the Ctillege until 1S91, when he 
resigned to become the head of the Department of Philosophy of 
Columbia College, a position that was to lead to his long and successful 
career as President of Columbia University. He was succeeded as 
President of New York CcMlege for the Training of Teachers by Walter 
L. Harvey, imder whose administration the college outgrew its quarters. 
Grace Dodge helped to raise funds for the purchase of a lot on 12()th 
Street and for erecting a building on it. The new building was dedicated 
in 1SU4; in ] S97 James Earl Russell became the Dean of what by then 
was l eachers College. Columbia University. 

Dean Russell ^erved the College for thirty years, covering much the 
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same period as Patty Smith Hill, and hctwccn them there existed years of 
mutual and unfailing respect and loyally. I'he Dean's compelling amhi- 
tion was the development of teaching into a profession that could hold 
its own in a university with the dignity recorded accepted professions 
distinguished by general culture, special scholarship, professional knowl- 
edge and professional skills. He was consistent throughout his administra- 
tion in adherence to his goal; as a result. Teachers College hecanK' 
the Mecca'* of students from all over the world seeking professional 
preparation for themselves and. in many cases, for the organization of 
colleges and school systems throughout the United Slates and in foreign 
lands. 

A major factor in the Dean's success was his confidence in the conllict 
of honest minds as essential io progress. He was indefatigahle in his 
pursuit of faculty meniberN of divergent points of view. A classic example 
is that of Professor Kilpatrick and Professor Baglcy — the first, the mas- 
terly interpreter of Dewey and leader in the Progressive Education move- 
ment; the second, the scholarly upholder of organized subject matter and 
outspoken critic of many of the practices o\' Progressive Education. 
Both brilliant teachers aUracling large classes and enlhusiaslic followers, 
the two provided over the years the kind of professorial dialogue that is 
the delight and challenge of thoughtful students, 

It was in this spirit that Dean Russell invited Patty Smith Hill to the 
Teachers College faculty. Miss Mary D. Runyan bad succeeded Miss 
Angeline Brooks, forn^^r kindergartncr at New York College for Teach- 
ers, as kindergartncr at Teachers College — both of whom were staunch 
Froebelians. Moreover, he had Susan E. Blow as a guest lecturer. So he 
would bring to the College this young Southern innovator, who dared 
to tjuestion the established kindergarten order, and have them battle 
out their ditTerences.-' 

There was no question in Dean Russell's mind that he had found in 
Patty Smith Hilt a sound thinker, a courageous exponent of her convic- 
tions and, most important, one who combined these qualities with the 
graciousness and charm that would win friends for her cause. When she 
was invited to join the faculty, she accepted only after much soul-search- 
ing. She was reluctant to leave her home and work in Kentucky; and. 
even more, she hesitated confronting, as she inevitably would, so formid- 
able an antagonist as Susan E. Blow, a veteran tweniy-fivc years her 
senit)r and one whom she respected and did not want to hurt,-'- 

l-iiwrcncc A. Crcmin, David A. Shannon, Mary H. rownscntl, A History of 
Ti'achvrs Collci^c, Colnnihia (huvcrsitx I New \'ork: Columbia Univeisitv Press, 
1954 ), atlaplcd. pp. 

*• Op. l it., Jannncr. "Pauy Siniih HilL" Aitaptetl. pp. '>2-*>S. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University: Experimental 

Ai.TMdicin \\\\\\ Smiih Hill's work ai Ii-achlrs Collkch, 
C"i)liiinbia Uni\crsily, began with the cc)iirse she gave jtiiiuly with Susan 
Blow, slie soon found herself part of the stir and excilenienl o\' the 
experimental atmosphere at Teachers College. How deeply Patty Smith 
Hill was imbued with the spirit of the experinienlalisni of a new era in 
edueaiion isgi\en in iierown words: 

In the experiments the following prohlenis ha\c licen more or 
less in mind: Among the apparcntl\- aimless and valueless spon- 
taneous aeiiviiics of the child, is ii possible to discover some 
which may be used as ihe point of departure for ends of rce- 
ogni/ed worth? Are ihere some of the crude expressions which, 
if properly dnvcted. may develop into the hcginnings of the line 
and industrial arts? h!ow far does the pre.ser\ ation of the individ- 
uality and the t'reedom of the child demand sell-initiated activi- 
ties? Is ii possible lor the teaehers to set problems or ends sulli- 
ciently childlike lo fa in with the mode of growth and to inspire 
iheir ad op lion with the same line enthusiasm which accompanies 
the self- initiated ones? Or. better still, if the activities and sur- 
roundings of the kindergarten were more like those in real life, 
woukl problems arise spontaneously out of these more lifelike 
situations as they do in lile? - • 

*I*hese were the clearly tlelineJ questions lo which she had stiught answers 
in Louisville and the ones she brought to her new work at Teachers Col- 
lege. I hese were to remain the questions to which she wtuikl continue to 
seek answers even when later, under the spur tif the measurement move- 
inent. she added another dimension. She grasped the possibilities the 
Ncientilic age held for the betterment of humanity. She would use its 
contributions in her focus on w hat she held to be the nn)st strategic of all 
periods of lite — the age of childhood. 

I*wd pi^s.sibilities for carrying forward her experimentatiotT when Pally 
Smith Hill came to Teachers College were: the Horace Mann School, the 
coniinuation of the school established by Nicht)las Murray lJutlcr at New 
^'ork Teachers (\)llege. and the Speyer School. The first was located in 
leachcrN College, the kindergarten ha\ ing an acK antageous locaticMi near 
tl;.- main entrance. The children came largely from the families oi' the 
faculty, uiistees and others mainly in the higher income brackets who 
a[Tprceiated the t^pporlunilies titfered by Ht>race Mann School. Speyer 
School was k>caled in Manhatlanville. north of the IJniversitv, an area 
originally settled in the I S4()'s by Irish families escaping the famine and 
( ierman emigrants the revolutionary period c^f the I (S4()'s but now 
rapidly Itecoming pt^pidated by poor etlmie groups. 

Pi^sslbly as a carry-over of the philanthri^pic motivation of the Indus- 

■ l*.tn> Smith HilL Cil.. i.vprnnicntaf StUilirs in Kiihlrindnci: {'.liuiitiion (New 
WnV. Icachcis ( Dlleize. Coliirnhia University. 1^15). p. 
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trial Education Association, Dean Russell had established Speyer School 
with much of the social settlement aura of the time for the benefit of the 
neighborhood children. However, many of the stafT of the Speyer School 
were still eager to carry over the philanthropic spirit and the manual 
training emphasis into Teachers College. 

Realizing that the Horace Mann kindergarten, in charge of the Froebe- 
lian Miss Runyan, was not a favorable field for her experimentation and 
with her strong social-settlement interest. Miss Hill chose the Speyer 
School for her first efforts, The kindergarten was directed by Miss Luella 
Palmer, a graduate of Teachers College Kindergarten Department and 
Director of Kindergartens of Greater New York, Miss Hill decided to 
use the Speyer School kindergarten as a laboratory for the graduate 
course she was giving in Kindergarten Supervision. 

The students in the course were to spend most of their time in the 
kindergarten observing and recording their observations. The children 
were to be given a maximum of freedom in both choosing their materials 
and in using them. The teacher was to be an older and wiser companion, 
on whom they could call for help and in their spirit of play would carry 
them beyond their initial impulses. Thus Patty Smith Hill launched her 
first efl'ort at Teachers College to find more answers to those questions 
she had brought from Louisville. 

T\k results strengthened Miss Hill's conviction that young children 
were capable of exercising large powers of self-government, creative 
activity and initir.AC, and that these could be channeled into activities 
leading to a good life in a democratic society. But New York was not 
Louisville. In l^ouisville she had been able to carry on this type of 
education with little more than amusedly tolerant opposition, but in 
New York it was different. The forces of tradition had too strong a hold 
for kin ^:rgartners quickly to right-about-face and accept something so 
radically diiTerent from what they previously had been taught. More 
groundwork had to be laid before another such attempt could be made,-* 

The years ahead became increasingly favorable to Patty Smith HilFs 
approach. Ground was being gained by the philosophy of John Dewey 
who, after leaving University of Chicago, had become head of the 
Colu^^bia University Department of Philosophy with its implications for 
radical reform in education. The psychological research of Edward 
Thorndike was starting a wave of interest in learning and measurement. 
And Patty Smith Hill was a member of the same university in which these 
two giant intellects were challenging the whole educational world. 

Cotuliu t Curriculum for the Kindrri^artcn and l-'iisr (irmlc. dirccteJ ami 
written hy .•Ngnes Burke, F-dith f. ConarJ, Alice Dalgliesh, Pidna V. Huphcs, 
Marv v.. Kankin. Charlotte C], CJarrison. Adapted from Introduction, pp. x, xi, by 
F*alty .Smith HilI.ed, (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1923). 
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The strength of Patty Smith Hill's thinking, her clarity of expression 
and her ability to carry her ideas into action soon brought her academic 
recognition. She was promoted from instructor and lecturer to Assistant 
Professor and in 1^)10 Head of the Department of Kindergarten Educa- 
tion, later called Nursery School, Kindergarten, and First Grade Educa- 
tion; to Associate Professor soon after: and to a full Professor in 1922. 
Such advancement was unusual as it is now for one, especially a woman, 
with no college degree. 

The directorship of the department gave her, partly through replace- 
ments for retirement and partly through expansion of the program, the 
(Opportunity to stall the department with those of her own choosing. 
Charlotte Garrison came as a student to Teachers College in 1906 in 
time to enroll in one of the famous Blow-Hill courses; Agnes Burke, also 
as a student, came in 1910, Patty Smith Hill saw the strength of both and 
they became the backbone of the department. Miss Chirrison as principal 
of the kindergarten and Miss Burke, lirst as kindergartner and then as 
first-grade teacher. Others of strength and specialized abilities followed: 
Annie Moore, who had been a beloved principal in Louisville; Alexina 
Booth, secretary to Miss Hill in Louisville, who became the ever-ready 
helper in the department, whatever the need; .Mice Dalgliesh in Chil- 
dren's Literature; Alice G. Thorn as teacher of four-year-olds and Music; 
Mary M. Reed in the Social Studies; Edith U. Conard in Manuscript 
Writing; Edna V. Hughes in Language Arts; Mary E. Rankin as kinder- 
garten teacher and playground director; and E. Mae Raymond as instruc- 
tor in Nursery School, Kindergarten, First Grade Department. They 
taught children and graduate students and enrolled in advanced studies 
themselves. But ab<wc all, they worked side by side with Patty Smith 
Hill in observing and recording, devising equipment, developing curric- 
ula, speaking, experimenting, and publishing the results. 

The Hor ace Mann kindergarten and first grade became a veritable 
laboratory of research in education, a most unorthodox laboratory with 
happy children as subjects. Miss Hill's oHice was just across the hall from 
the kindergarten and she was very much a part of it. She could often be 
seen going between her office and the kindergarten smiling gaily, dressed 
attractively — ^'children like teachers to wx\ir pretty clothes and smell 
giHnl/' she would tell her students. 

The graduate students and faculty who worked with her are always 
ready with stories about Patty Smith Hill. Charlotte Garrison tells one 
that seems particularly interpretive of the effect of her personality. The 
occasion was the visit of the Queen of Roumania to Columbia University. 
In Charlotte Garrison's words: 



Queen Marie hail requested especially to visit the kimlergarten 
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to sec the work being done with young ehildren. The children 
were back lor a special afternoon session for the purpose. A big 
iire blazed in the fireplace — the red carpet was out — but no 
queen. She had stayed to visit with a nurse at St, L.uke's Hospital 
who had been in Rou mania during the war and was a close 
friend. 

As time went on and no queen eamc something had to be done — 
so we asked Miss Hill to come in and shake hands with the chil- 
dren whose lilllc noses were being worn out pressed to the win- 
dows waiting for the queen. Remember, wc never thought of 
fooling the children but just thought to give them some consola- 
tion. Miss Hill came in wearing a wonderful foreign embroidered 
dress and looked the part of a queen. The children probably 
thought that an>onc so dressed up must be a queen, that Miss 
Hill was the ''real thing" and they were delighted to meet her 

Some asked her where her crown was. but even explanations did 
not disillusion them, Wc did not know what a hit Miss Hill had 
made till she told us that all the rest of the year when she met 
the children in the halls or around the neighborhood she was 
greeted with. "How arc you. Queen?" - ' 

There was something queenly in Patty Smith Hill — in her dignity, her 
magnanimity, her assurance. Her students felt it. particularly at the 
department teas in the large ''Patty Smith Hill Room." a social room 
which she had comfortably furnished near the kindergarten and which 
was later so named to honor her. Seated in a high-backed red-plush chair 
she was every inch the queen, and all as they entered gave her the homage 
which she graciously accepted. 

In spite of her queenlincss she could be most informal. Agnes Burke 



I wonder how many old-timers there are who remember the an- 
nual picnics of the kindergarten department of Teachers College? 
With our limch baakcic* v/v w:nt across the river on the 125th 
Street ferry (long since discr .itinued ) and took a short trolley 
ride up the hill into the woods (also long since covered with 
houses and stores ) . 

We built a fire and made cofifee and roasted hot dogs and marsh- 
mallows. We sat around the fire singing songs until a traditional 
event took place and that was — Miss Hill limping along with a 
cane leading us all around singing: 



"My dame has a lame, tame crane. 
My dame has a crane that is lame. 
So go gently. Jane. 
Take the lame, tame crane. 
Take the crane that is lame 
Down the lane." 



This was repeated over and over with variations until we were 
all exhausted. After this highlight of the day or evening, we 

"■'Charlotte Garrison, from a letter to Margaret Rasniussen. January 30. 1961 
(Archives. Association for Childhood lidiication International. Washinizto.n. D. C). 



wrote: 
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put out the fire, full of ozone and pep for the coming linal exam- 
inations.-" 



The play spirit of Martha Jane Hill in bringing up her children was never 
lost in Patty, as it bubbled forth in the delightful Professor Patty Smith 



Many stories are of her generosity to students, of her concern for their 
personal welfare. Eleanor Hurts tells of a student whom Miss Hill had 
asked to see after class one day. The young woman was frightened, feel- 
ing sure that she must have fallen short on something. Instead, Miss Hill 
surprised her by saying, "You are having trouble with your throat, aren't 
you?" As a matter of fact she was but she had no idea it was noticeable. 
The result was a visit to Miss Hill's physician and the trouble corrected.-" 

All the while, the work was gaining momentum through one channel 
or another. .Agnes Burke, reminiscing over those early days, chuckles as 
she tells how she smuggled free play into the kindergarten when it was 
still under "traditional" direction. It took place in the courtyard, an open 
walled space in an angle of the college building where children lingered 
sometimes before school and played during recess. Here Miss Burke 
engaged the children in the free play activities with materials so loved 
by Patty Smith Hill and viewed with such distrust by the Froebelians as 
belonging possibly in the home, tK^t in ihe kindergarten. The children 
loved it and begged that it be continued when they returned to their 
room.-' 

Observation and record-keeping went on diligently and were the basis 
for many of the college courses taught in the department. At one point 
Agnes Burke was so intrigued with the progress the children in the 
kind'.Tgarten were making that she wanted to carry them forward into 
the first grade. "But,'' she said to Miss Hill, ''I don't know anything about 
the hrst-grade reading. Should i take a course this summer?" *'No! No!" 
answered Miss Hill. "Observe the children and follow their lead as you 
have been doing. That is the best way to teach reading or anything 
else." Miss Burke followed the advice; and many students testify, as 
docs Eleanor Burts, that they learned more about teaching reading from 
Miss Burke than from anyone else. 

Materials and equipment were a matter of concern. Constantly the 
teachers asked if some particuhir item helped in producing an environ- 
ment conducive to creative activity, to social living. Did the blocks, for 

Ayncs Hiirkc. from a IctttM' to Mariiaret Rasmusscn, January 7. 1961 (Archives, 
Association for Childhood Kdiication International. Washington. D. C). 
'Told at a social gathering of colleagues of Patty Smith Hill at the home of 
r.leanor Hurts, member of AC HI Karly Leaders in Childhood l-ducation Com- 
mittee. November 26, 1966. 
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Faity Smith Hill h locks — a new chalk'ni^u' to child re n 



c-xaniple, give sufficient opportunity for the kind of building the children 
wanted for carrying out their purposes? "Patty Smith Hill" blocks were 
the result and over the years made their way into many kindergartens 
throughout the world. The block set was big enough so children could 
build houses to play in or to set up a store or a fire engine house. Climb- 
ing apparatus, sliding boards, weights for lifting, swings — all manner of 
equipment was developed. Accessory materials — community workers; 
dolls; pots and pans; store equipment such as cash registers, scales, play 
money; trucks, cars, boats, trains; eye-hand coordination games and 
toys — were added as the developing imaginations of the children de- 
manded. Many a clay after school hours, the teachers could be found in 
the basement working with the help of Mr. Driscoll. the school carpenter, 
sawing, hammering, chiseling away as Hiey brought their ideas into 
usable form. 
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The teachers were convinced that free social organization of their 
classrooms was bringing the desired results in the kind of acceptable 
social behavior essential in childhood for mature life in a democracy. 
They believed the time had come to give the public evidence of this 
proven fact and that this form of education would bring desirable results 
in all facets of a child's development. The study was launched and 
carried on for a five-year period; the results were published in 1923 in 
A Conduct Curricidut)i for (he Kinder^^artefi and First GradcJ" The 
Introduction by Patty Smith^Hill gives the background of the study and 
the body of the book, written by those who directed the study with Miss 
Hill's guidance, reports the process and results. 

During the five years in which the study was conducted, competent 
teachers were trained to observe and record what the children did and 
the resulting achievements. The last were classified under the following 
categories: 

Ability to initiate purposes and plans 

Ability to persevere or "to stick to one's job," despite dillicuities 
Ability to lead and follow intelligently 
Ability to work alone or in a group 

Ability to know when one needs help and where such help is to 
be secured 

Ability to give fair eritieisni to self and others and finally to 
profit by ,sueh eritieisni. 

The teachers were convinced from their observation and their records 
that the free organization of the kindergarten was conducive to the 
development of the above abilities. 

At the end of five years, confident as Miss Hill and the teachers were 
of the results of their work, they felt in the interest of scientific objectivity 
the need for criticism and evaluation by a trained psychologist. Several 
psychologists were consulted and they all agreed that the above categories 
were too large aiid too vague to permit a valid analysis. To meet this 
problem, the services of Dr. Agnes Rogers w'ere secured to break up the 
large captions into the specific habits involved. Dr. Rogers worked with 
between three and four hundred leaders in kindergarten and primary 
education to get their opinions as to the most desirable and possible 
habits tcmard which kindergarten and primary education should be 
directed. The result was the ''Tentative Inventory of Habits" of eighty- 
four specifics, described by Parker and Temple in A Unified Kinder- 
if art en and First -Grade Curriculum It was not only used in the study 
being conducted at Horace Mann, Teachers College, Columbia Univcr- 

Op. cii.. Hill (cdj, Condtwt Curriculum. 
Op. cit., Parker and Temple, pp. 397-425. 
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sily, and in the Laboratory School of Chicago University but was widely 
accepted throughout the country.* 

"As this habit inventory was used," Miss Hill wrote, "the supervisors 
and classroom teachers began to think of all instruction -n terms of 
desirable changes in thought, feeling and/or conduct; in other words, in 
terms of changed behavior due to a changed nervous system." - 

Recourse was had to Dr. Edward L. Thorndike's writing for further 
clarification of thinking. The following conception of behavior was 
accepted: 

I use it I behavior] to refer to those activities of thought, feeling 
and conduct in the broadest sense which an animal — here, man 
— exhibits, which iire omitted from discussion by the physics, 
chemistry, and ordinary psychology of today and which are 
referred by popular usage to intellect, character, skill, and 
temperament. Behavior, then, is not contrasted with, but inclu- 
sive of, conscious life. ' '• 

With Professor Thorndike's definition as authoritative and Dr. Roger's 
inventory based on opinion as criteria, the study was reported in two 
columns: Typical Activities and Desirable Changes in Thought, Feeling 
and A\ciion. Three groups of children participated: Group 1, the 21- to 
4-year-olds: Group 2, the 4i- to 51-year-olds; and the first grade, the 
6- to 7-year-olds. The lunch experience is offered as one illustrative 
activity: 

Lunch 
Group 1 

Typical Activities Desirable Chans^es in Thoni^ht, 

Fcelint^ and Condiwt 

Washing hands Learning: 

( Individual pans, soap, paper to get pans quietly and with- 

towels) out dripping them 

to pour water from partly 
filled pitcher into pan and to 
carry without spilling 
to wash hands without un- 
necessary splashing 
to clean up after washing 
hands 

pouring water into pail 
wiping pan with paper towel 
putting towel in scrap-basket.*'' 

Charts similar lo Tenlalive Inventory of Habits, from study at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, were made by Olga Adams and Priscilla Kinsman and used 
in the University of Chicago Laboratory .School and distributed by University 
Hook store. 

■'-'O/?. c7/.. Hill (ed.). A Cainliwt Citrriculufn. p. \iv. 
'"Ihid.. pp. xiv, XV. 
■"//m/., p. 52. 
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Such analyses are made, each at three levels of difficulties, under the 
following categories: 

The Work Period 
General activities 
Specific activities: 

Block building, manipulative toys, sand 

Industrial and Fine Arts 
Clay, wood work, drawing, painting, block printing, sewing, 
weaving, paper work, doll play, household arts 

Other Activities of the Morning 
Lunch: hygiene and safety 

Music: rhythmic responses with and without musical instru- 
ments, appreciation 
Plays and games: dramatic activity, hiding and finding plays 
Pictures 
Language 

Literature and Library 

Reading: those marked * for first grade only 

Writing (as in reading) 

Number 

Social Studies: specia! days, current events, birthdays, going 
to shows, promotion to another grade 

Nature: plant life, animal life, minerals, natural forces, excur- 
sions 

General Conduct: going through halls, walking through 
streets, crossing streets, learning how to look at things 

There are twenty-eight specific activities listed under Reading. A few 
with the "desirable corresponding changes" will be lisled for those for 
first grade (*) and those (no*) for younger levels: 



Listening to stories told by teacher Interest in reading stimulated 



Ty pica! Activ ities 



Desirable C/uiniies in Thought, 
Feelitx}^ and Conduct 



and children 



Learning: 



Listening to stories read by teacher 
and children 



That symbols have meaning 



Children asking, ''What does it say? 
"Where does it say?" etc. 



Names of letters 
*Alphabet (through use) 
■'.Sounds of many letters 



Repeating rhymes, verses, telling 
stories and experiences 



'*'To recognize words, phrases, 
sentences 



Recognizing: 

Particular books by name 

Stories in books 

Names on materials' boxes 



To use symbols to express ideas 



*To analyze words (to see like- 
nesses, ditTerences, to recognize 
initial consonants) 



Printing or writing names or ini- 
tials on drawings and other works 



'••'To recognize familiar words in 
new situations in other books, 
in newspapers, on bulletin 
board, on signs 



* Making signs — printed or written 
for use in real or play situations 



Ibid., items selected from p. 83, 
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No attempt was made in the report to indicate the specific subject matter 
to be used in any part of the curriculum. This was left to the teacher. Only 
the general situations were given which were used in the experiment from 
which the desirable habits believed to have resulted. 

Patty Smith Hill had added another dimension to the questions to 
which she had sought answers from the beginning. Now it was discovered 
that "the records of the children's progress served, not only as a state- 
ment of what had actually transpired, but as standards of possible attain- 
ment through the more freely organized work and play." The emphasis 
had shifted from process to goals. 

Apparently aware that the position she had now taken was a departure 
from her earlier experimentation. Miss Hill wrote: 

In previous experimenis we have attempted to apply the prin- 
ciples of education set forth by Doctor John Dewey especially 
in his theory of the socialized school, the relation of interest to 
etTori, and the conditions of moral training and of thinking. In 
this experiment we have endeavored to conserve these brilliant 
contributions. An cfTort has, however, been made to analyze 
these into more definite and nv;asurable form, in t. loser accord 
with the standards of present da> psychology. 

She claimed ior the changed emphasis the elimination of vagueness, but 
obviously siie was sensitive to its dangers by warning that in setting defi- 
nite aims "we must, however, endeavor to make them a means of wider 
freedom; otherwise we may clip the wings of the child, robbing these 
early years of their naive and carefree spontaneity.'' ^- Similarly those 
who directed the experiment seem to have had their misgivings as they 
stressed in their statements the need for flexibility and the necessity for 
developing the experiences in a social atmosphere in any attempt teachers 
may make to apply the experimental findings to their situations. 

At Teachers College: Writing 

A Conduct Curriculum was thi-: i irst in a serihs oi- books hacm 
applying its principles in a specific WM of the curriculum: Art, Manu- 
script Writing, Play Materials, Language and Literature, Music, Charac- 
ter Traits, Behavior, Science. In each of her introductions. Miss Hill, to 
a greater or lesser degree, consistently expresses her fervor for freedom 
and creativity hut with the need to measure results. Thus in Alice Dal- 
gliesh's book on literature she comments that we have no scientific proof 
that literii.ture develops character or if the dramatic or the quietly told 

" //vV/., pp. .xii, 

Ihiil., pp. xviii, 
■"//'/t/.. adapted from pp. 10-16. 
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nictluKl (if story tciiing is ihc hcltcr. ' In hcv iiUnHluctioii to \liss \ic- 
Ia'sIlm's liook on C/iufLictrr I'raits, she ^l:UL.'s lhal ihc records "iirc not 
an iillonifH lo [Mcscnt sciLMUifiL- Llai:i in slalislical form." then indicates 
the nccil for such stutlies which, of necessity, reijuire heavy ruKineing/' 
While eomnientini: favorably on Miss Mathias's ereati\e approach to art 
and to her elforts to tind a way of evaiuatini: them. Miss Hill adtls: "Un- 
less we can demonstrate that freedom is the Ivst mcLlium for iirowtli in 
iioth measurable and ntinmeasiirable achievemenis, we are not worthy of 
the liberty hestowed upon us." " Her predilection for beauty and v;aiety 
and her fear that they may he lost in an industrial aiie are shown in her 
intr<iduetion to Miss Linnci's hook on school fcslisLiis when she slates: 
""liie present oiilUmk for our masses seems to point to a meehanieal wiirk 
life with few opportunities for creative invention or the free play of 
ideas." ' ' 

In the masterly treatment of llw lU'i^ifuunus jlic S<fciiil .SV/V/Kt'.v by 
Mary M. Heed ami Lulu I:. Wright.' ^ both Miss Hill aiul the authors 
seem to have swung entirely free from the izoals set by the Habit 
Inventory — aithouLih in no area of the currieuium could it have been 
more temptine — and instead have been guided by the natural aetivities 
antl interests of children in a siieial setting as Dewey would have had it. 
It is "all Dewey." There is a two-column arrangement but it rs set up in 
terms oi " The Potential Curricula" and " The F-'unctioning Curricula/* 
Here was experimentation at its best with a poienlial curriculum — the 
advance planning needed for elfeetive education — determined by a study 
of children over a witle geographic area as to their interests ifi eom- 
nuinily, eoninuinieation. transportation, industry, ami an environment 
assumed to be stimulating to these interests set up aeeordingly. I'hen 
daily recoTLis iticluding tlie eonversatitin aiuI action of botli children anil 
teachers sverc kept. I'rom tliese were reportetl "The fnmetioning Cur- 
ricula" in the column so named. Thus we have the Dewey pliilosophy 
truly applied, comparable in fact to Alice Temple's experimentation at 
the University of Chicago Laboratory School, with its emphasis on 
process. Here vsas freetlom from attempting tn fiiul uays tlirough 
childreirs aetivities tii develop behavior in conformity witli middfe-class 
adult sianLlartls as in ,-1 dr^nlurt Curriculuni. 

"Alice I");ili:ficsli. I'um fixiuriimcs with iJtcrutUif, InlriHfuclion In I'iiUy Smith 
Hill iNcvv^ t)ik: ( hill Ics SLTibncr's Sons, 1^)32), pp. vi, 

*' Amelia Mcl. ester, Iht- ncvclopnivnt <>j CltuKu ti r irmts in Yimni: (IsilJrcn, 
InntuliiLiian In V\\l\y Srnilh Mill (New i liarles Scrihner\ Sons, m;3I), 

p. \ii. 

*' Miirii'.uet rt;ithi;is, ■ c {ii\\:iti}\iny,s t>j Aft in ihr VuhUr SrhaoJs. Iniiociiiction 
by Pally Siniih ffill iNcv^ York: Charles Scrihner's Stirs. 1*J24). p. \i, 
" AdclaiJe I innel. Tfir Srhmt/ ^V^rh■f//, hil K)aiietion In Patly Siiiiih Hill (New 
\'o!,)- : Charles Sertbncr's Sons. 19^1 ). 

" Nfaiy .M. Kecd anil i.ulii I-. Wright, f hr J'^i-i:infiifii:\ of ifw S(h in! St icfuvs. Intro- 
iliitlron lv, patiy Smith Hill (New "V'ork: C harles Serihnei\ Sons. 1*^.^2). 
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The scries on llie whole, wiili some exceptions as in the Reed and 
WVighl book on the Social Sciences, represenis a dualism of approach 
heiween an "open-end" philosophy with its emphasis on process and the 
identity of ends and means — as against a psychology of specific ends, to 
he achieved through the exercise of specific stimuli and responses based 
in just as specitic neural ctninections. Patty Smith Hill iind Alice Temple 
attempted to apply the values of Unh to the education of young children, 
and each in her individual way made substantial contributions in both 
directions. Certainly they set the pace for an education that meant a 
happier cliildhood because they projected a freer, more creative, more 
imaginative childhood than any that had gone before. What would have 
been the result had they put all their elTorts here we cannvH tell. Suppose, 
for example, that "The b'unctioning Curricula," the •'ends*' of the Reed 
and Wright btH^k. had been used as "the means" for the nc.\l step in the 
ongoing developmenuil process. Would it have had the weight to combai. 
at least to some extent, the "determinism," the labeling of children 
according to test results that Professor IJagley foresaw as the aftermath 
of the emphasis on testing? We do not know: we can only speculate. Bui 
we do know that for decades the templing dchniieness of the testing 
movement lias constituted a serious threat to crealivcness, the most dis- 
tinctly human of all the potentials of the race. 

Besides her editing of the Series on Childhood Hducation published by 
Charles Scribnefs Sons, Patty Smith Hill during her leaching years con- 
tributed generously to professional journals. In addition, she produced 
two substantial iniHeiins. The one. Kifulcr\iartai Pn^hleitis. written in 
in collaboration w^iih John Angus MacVannel, Protessor of Philos- 
ophy at Teachers College, is a reprint of a paper given before the Con- 
ference of Training Teachers and Supervisors at the meeting of Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union at BulTalo in 1909." The bulletin is a fine 
example of cooperativMi between two fine minds, the vnie v^f the prv^fes- 
sional philosopher and the other, philosophic but more concerned with 
tile application of principle to practice. 

"The second bulletin, l-lxpcrhtictuni Studies iu Kifufcrimrtcn Iuii4caii(>n. 
written in I 91 5, adds evidence to Miss HilTs experimental inleres». Again 
she is the editor, making a forceful plea in her introduction for the 
continued effort to learn more and more about children and to base our 
practices on what we learn. Ji^hn Dewey contributed a paper on "Reason- 
ing in Early Childhood" and five rept^ris of experiments carried on in 
ditferent parts of the United Stales.' ' 

"John Angus MacVannel and Patlv Smith Hill, Kindcr'^ani'n I'mhicius (New 
Vork: (eachers c\)IIcl:c. Coliimhia IJnivcrsiiy. 1^)12), 

'■■ Patiy Smith Mill iedj. lAtwrinicmal .V///<//Vv /// KimU' flatten I-.Jnauion ( New 
York: Teachers Colleue, Colunihia University, 1^>15 ). 
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Liberal LeaSer in IKV 

DlKlNCi AIL HI-R lM<()li:sSk)NAI. l.lfl'.. Pa I 1 V SMUH fill. I roNTlN'UHI) 

to work in i>rgiini/aiioiis, paniciilarly in hiicmatioiuil Kindcrgarlcn 
Union and its successor. Association for CIiildluHKl Education. Iks ides 
serving as V ice-President of IKU in 19()7-()S and President in l9()S-0^) 
and on the Advisory Committee from l^>24-45, she was active on the 
following con unit tees: 



Committee of Nineteen 


P>()4- 


1945 


"I raining and Siipcrvision 






I-'roebel Piliirirnage and Memorial 


PMO- 


\')2\ 


Cooperation uiih NI-A 




\')2\ 


C"ooper:ition uith Bureau ol I-Aiut'Lilion 


P>1 3- 


P>31 


Three-Year 1 raining: Course 


IV 17- 


P>IS 


Tests and Measiirements 


\')2i)- 


1^21 


( oune:: of Supervis<.>rs anil I rainini: Teachers 


l*):2- 


P>24 


Nursery T'duealion, ehairrnan 


M)25- 




ChililluHnl Kdiii iitiofi: Ad\ isor\' Tditor 


\')?>U- 


P>44 



The conHiiittce work brought Alice 'Tcniplc and Patty Smith Hill closely 
toizether. On the Commiitee of Nineteen they worked jomily from I^J21 
on. during the years the committee sponsored the international Tours 
in 1923 and 1^)27 to assist in the work in early childhood education that 
had been started during \^'orld War I when l'\mnicbclle Curtis worked 
with tiie Kindergarten Unit in France. ()n the same coniniittce they 
helped prepare the botik, Pinftccrs of tiw KituUri:artcn in Anurica."' 
Holh .ATicc Temple and Patty Smith Hill with their concern that the 
IKU should not hecornc "ingrown" hut take advantage of p;irlicipaling 
in the ell'orts >f others in the interest of cliiklrcn. served etfectivcly on 
bolli the C(.>miuittec for Cooperation with the National Tulucation 
Association and the Committee on Cooperation with the U. S. Hurcau 
of Education. With their desire to sec t[ie principles of the kindcrgiirten 
extended to the nursery sciiool, they hoth served on the Committee for 
Nursery luiucation. SigniTicanl as was all Pally Smith TlilTs committee 
wtirk, no di)ubt her most lasting contributitMi was made on the Committee 
of Nineteen as chairman of the Liberal snbcomniiltcc. f lcr section of the 
CtMiimittee's publicatiot^ is a comprehensive and definitive statement of 
the philtisophy that has since largely gt>\erned ific American kinder- 
garten. 

Learning Bud Cooperating Internationally 

A i. WAYS iS"i !:i^i:sM-,i> in in i }:kna ! ionai pi vi.i opm f-N rs. Miss Hii.i. 
followed the :.!.«. tiv it ies of a 'Teachers College group — Annie C\ NUiorc, 
Dr. Milo i-lillegas and Dr. William Heard Kilpatriek —that went to 

t il.. IKU C oiiumitcc ol' Nineteen, 



RoiiiL" 10 study Mine. MoiUcssori's MiCihod lirsi-hand prior to her 
American visit in Miss Hill \'ou\k[ support in Morilessorrs work lor 

Ikt own experimental approach, in the use of materials relaleti to life, in 
wluil Mme. Moniessori called "autocLlucaiion." Miss Hill was critical, 
lunvever. lif the s\>ieni in ihai ii unLleremphasi/ed play, in its laek of 
honoring children's nunives and piirposo. and in its neglect of social 
Icanungs. Slie concluded by saviiiiz, "We liave m America loday educLi- 
[oT> far in ad\ance of any from foreign >hores. When will we hear the 
voice of the propiieis in om midsi and pui an end lo ihe importation ot" 
foreign systeni> as sucli, none of which meet the needs of our democratic 
societN? The crroi- niav he rcfUMled in introducing the Montessori sys- 
tem." There uas an upsurge of .Monlosori schools following the 
founder's \ ^)\5 \isii hut the s\ stem did not. in any way at the time, sup- 
plant tiie indigenous kindergarten. Much later, however, in the I'^^dO's. 
its promise of early intellectual achiesenient through the Montessori 
system w a^^ to win new .Xnierican adherents. 

Another foreign de\ elopnient that drew the interest of Patty Smith Hill 
wa> liie empha^s j'^laced h\ the Russians on j'^rcschool education follow- 
ing the Revolution of IW17. Planning went on steadily, its importance 
to the nation il v\elfare indicated hy .All- Russian C\ingresses on preschool 
education in I l^^ZL 1^^24 and I^J27. The moving spirit in the 
dcNclojMiiem was \ era I'ediaevsky. She wrote an aiiiele for Cl!tt.i)lKK)i) 
liniCA no.v, " The Kinde5i:artcn in Russia," in I92fi, was invited lo 
speak at the meeting of International Kindergarten Union m ]^>27, and 
then sjvnt seven weeks in .Xmerica studving kindergartens. Fier visit was 
followed hy an exchange visit t(^ Ru.ssia hy mem hers of the Teachers 
College early childluuHl education faculty and this, in turn, by a \ isit by 
Patty Smith Hill. T'riendly relations continued with each side apprecia- 
tively studying the contributions of the other. Miss I'ediaevsky wrote 
three other articles on the Russian presciiool education for C'tni nii(K)i) 
{{lUt AiKiN and. encouraged by Patty Smith Hill. Iinally told die story 
in book form in i^otii Russian and l-nglish. After \ainly trying to tind an 
editor for the l-nglish \ersion wiio knew not otil) l-nghsh and Russian 
but earl> childhood education as uell Miss Hill undertook the task luul 
wrote the introduction. * ' 

In the Introduelioi^ Miss Hill states iluit she considered her Russian 
\isii a great exj^erience. She comments fa\orahlN on the provision ioy 

'■ l\iliy Sinidi Hill, "SoniL' flopcs -inJ l-ciirs tor ihc Kiruiciciiiicii of (Ir- f iiunu," 
l*ri>eccaini;s of ihc I ucfUic/h \Mf](i;il Mcctiiii; of ihc IKW Wa^hiiMihtn. I). C, 

1 -V pp. '»>. ^Ui. 

\'cra |-\.'tiiLicvNk> . "Ihe KiruloriiaMen in Kussja." ( iiiii>ei(hu) I'm i viios. \ ot, ill. 
No I . Sept . i^»2(\ pp. 

'■ \'cra I ciiiiK'^sk) anJ i*al!y Smith Hill. .\i(r\i-ry Siin'ol ut\d l\ri fu l-.iliu uluni in 
S<fvit i Hiisuii <Nt'w ^ oik: I . \\ l^unon anJ Co.. h^.Vi). 
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wiirkiiiL! niolhcrs in special rooms at railroad slalions and special trains 
to carry ihem from one factory or farm ti^ another; on the provisions for 
physical care of the children accompanying the mothers and the play 
equipment provided according to age at stations and in coaches. She 
closes with a plea for willingness of American educators to learn from 
other countries, speaking admiringly of \ era Fediaevsky and her contri- 
bution. ■ Miss Fediaevsky acknowledges the help she gained from Ameri- 
can educators particularly in the way of CLjuipnicnt and materials. 

Retirement: Manhattanville, Remaking a Neighborhood 

P.ww Smith Hit i. Kt: iiRi:i) i kom Ti-AtHi-Rs C\)i.i.i:c;i-. Colimhia 
University in 1935. Those last years, in the midst of the Dej^ression when 
all university camptises were ^^eeihing with unrest and an undefined fear. 
Patty Smith Hill, true to her early upbringing, turned ln^r attention con- 
structively to help the depressed. Always focusing t^i young children she 
became active in the Federal Fmergency Nursery Schools. She felt this 
was a time the uphill work of a half century and more for young children 
must not be Ic^st. "Now is the time tci consolidate the gains," she said. 
.•\nd she went to work with a will. 

W ide recognition of her work had come to her and with it honors were 
bestowed, in 1927 students from all over the world celebrated her 
fortieth year of teaehing and made her a gift of S 10. 000 to be used as 
she saw lit. In 192vS she was the recipient of a medal from the Parents 
.Association of Cwvater New York. In 1929. the year that marked the 
!75th anniversary of the founding of Columbia University, she was 
awarded the honorary degree of Lit.D., an unusual honor for a woman 
at that time. In bestowing the degree. President Nicholas Murray Butler 
said: 

l^uty Smith Hill. Diploma. Loui.sville Free Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation Training Schoi^l. ISSS; Protcsstir oi Fdueation. year in 
and year out otTering answer to the age-okl question of Hpicte- 
tus. ''What constitutes a child?** in the spirit of Froehel lintling 
new ways to make the chiltl the father of the worthwhile man.'' 

On the occasion of her retirement her portrait was presented to the 
College Lmd unveiled. Dean James Earl Russell, with whom she had 
worked for so many years and who had himself retired, said: 

^'ou see in this the mature woman and well-known educator at 
the height of her powers, who can look hack upon a career that 
needs no eulogies from me. Her students the wiv.Id around, her 
gracitHis presen-je and perstMial devotion, all testify to a life of 
successful accilmplishment rarely vouchsafetl tt^ any educator 
of either sex . . . we dkl graciously place the crown on the head 

■" ihiii.. aiiaptcil from IntroiluctiDn. 
•■' Op. cf/.. Ciwinn. p. ]<>2. 
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of Pally Hill and nobly, happily has she worn ii these past thirty 
vcars. - 



When Jnmes Harl Russell retired from the Oeanship of Teachers 
College in 1^)27. he did so with the feeling that the College was at a 
crossroads. A rapidly changing world demanded a new look at educa- 
tion. Many of the outstanding faculty that he had brought to the College 
were reaching retirement age. It seemed a strategic time for a younger 
man to lake the helm. The trustees appointed his son, William Russell, 
"not because of but in spite of his being a son," in his place. 

Dean William Russell spent the first two years in office developing the 
library into one of the most complete educational libraries in the world 
and finding new faculty for needed replacements by drawing from some 
of the best universities in the United States and abroad. Then in l^^29, 
just before the Great Depression, he called the faculty together to begin 
thinking about changes in organization which his father, without specify- 
ing them, had felt essential to the continued vitality of the College. 

There is no doubt that the shock of the Great Depression dominated 
the deliberations of the faculty on the reorganization of the College. 
There, as everywhere, thoughtful educators asked themselves if they had 
played a sufticiently responsible role in the social, political and economic 
life of their world. World War I had raised doubts in their minds; now^ 
this new disaster. No matter what aspect of the curriculum came up for 
discussion, sooner or later the social role of education became a 
determining factor in the decisions. 

While the focus of the faculty was education, many were examining 
their own political views and, feeling their responsibilities as citizens as 
well as teachers, became active in political movements of many shades 
from left' to right. The students, many of whom were feeling the pangs 
of hunger besides not knowing how they were going to pay their college 
fees, were restless and often rebellious. Young Socialist and young 
Communist leagues sprang up; street corner rallies were held: "throw- 
aways" bitterly asking, "Why? Why?" were di>tributed to passers-by; 
and lime and again students joined strikers in picket lines. 

This was the atmosphere in which Patty Smith Hill passed the last 
years of her professorship. Never one to be content with talk without 
action she cast her eyes on Manhatlanville, the slum area north of 
Columiiia University, the "valley" behnv the "heights." in an article she 
wrote later for Childhood Education she tells how Manhaitanviile 
began in 1932 and became the major motivating faelor in the fourteen 
remaining years of her life, as she envisioned it; 

''ihiti..p. I6.V 
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... a lab lor all iwcnty insiiiuiionN on the hill in which teach- 
ers, artists, nuisicians. thcoiouians. rabbis, architects, aiul social 
workers con IlI be preparuJ tor rmure coriHiuiniiN sei\ice in any 
locality they may be elceteti to tlirect. . . . Do/ens or hiiiKireils 
of small comnninitv' experinietus in (niiklinsi a new society, even 
on a small scale, might leaii lis to the much Lliscusscd new social 
orJer without turning the uorkl upsitic down lo bring ii about. • 

Her lirsi step was a call on IVesiiient liutlcr. As always, he was ready 
lo listen to his respected old colleague with whom he had shared so many 
dreams l"or the I'niversily. 1'he dream this day made a particular appeal 
lo liim and as a result he called together a committee representative of 
the major institutions on the hill — C\)lumlna L'uivcrsiiv. leachers Col- 
lege*. Union 'I"heoIogical Seminary. Jewish I'heological Seminary, and the 
Julliard School of Music. I his committee, augmented hy representatives 
of churches and other or gaai/.at ions, was lu play a strategic vole in the 
rcliabilitation of Manhattanville in the years ahead. 

With her lifelong emphasis on preschool education, it was to he 
expected that Patty Smith Hill would seize the opportunity otTered by 
the Federal Emergency Nursery School Program as a strategic beginning 
point in her .Manhattanville Project. The Federal CKncrnment, in its dual 
purpose lo help both the child victims and the unemployed of the 
Depression, supplied the salaries of leachers. nurses, parent workers, 
dieticians and »,loctors, while the coninumiiy was to provide housing and 
upkeep for nursery schools, Patty Smith Hill secured rent free the old 
building of the Jewish I'heological Seminary on 1 23rd Street, recently 
vacated when the seminary moved to a new building. A fund from the 
New York Foundation administered by Teaeliers College tin a need the 
physical maintenance o^ the nursery school. 

Patty Smith Hill had the direct supervision of the project. .Many of her 
former students were leachers in the project and a number of faculty 
members of Teachers College worked with her to enrich the program. 
As always she worked particularly with parents of the children, not only 
on child care but in attempting [o bring a larger view and more happiness 
lo them as adults. Social by nature, she did much in providing fun. She 
was always interested in the celebration o\' ht^lidays. feeling that those 
of us in the United States had lost much in not ha\ ing the gala days of 
Furopc. l aking advantage of the many natit>nal backgrounds represented 
in the group, she enciuiraged them lo give programs of their own in the 
way they had celebrated hi ^li days in the ok\ country. She mentions tliis in 
her Cjni.DHooi) Fdix amon article on Hilltop, the name given to the 
nursery school program. She tells that the parents were not interested in 
culliiral events but preferred making their own entertainment, that she 

M*atiy Smith Hill. ••Ilillrop. a C Dmnuinitv l- vpciimcni.** ( Hn Dm h >i) idm mio^. 
Vtn . Xm. No. 5. ianuaiy P^37. pp, :ui-2U5 
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began with singing and from this led to the celebration of holidays. Then 
with a touch of the long-ago Patty- of-Louisvi!ic days when she sjx^kc of 
her **ycars of'daily contact with this class of pet^plo/* she writes o\ the 
Hilhop group, *They were but ptn^r grown-up children in dire need of 
siMUe form of developing service, recreation or pleasure on their own level 
of maturity/* ' Intellectually sIk had accepted the ideals of democracy 
hut the niiieteenih-eentury philanthropy was bred in her bones. In action 
she was motivated far more by compassion than by social justice. And 
that in her day was accountable in purl for her remarkable achicwmcnts. 

Not only did Patty Smith Hill take advantage of the opportunities 
otTcrcd by the Federal Emergency Nursery School Program as a means 
for furthering her community purposes, but on an even larger scale she 
saw in New College a means for the realizatitMi of some i^f her most 
cherished goals in teacher education, New College was the latest experi- 
mental venture of Teachers College, having just opened in Septemlier 
1932. Professor Thomas Alexander, a member of the teacher education 
department, had argued for fifteen years for the establishment of such 
a college on the campus. Perhaps it was due to the general interest in 
the reorganization of Teachers College curriculum, and perhaps even 
more to the strong sense of social responsibility developing among the 
faculty, that its establishment was countenanced at this time. 

The authors of A flistory oj Tciiclwrs Co/Zci^'c', C()lii!}i(ua i'nivi'rsity 
characterize New College as '\in interesting and unorihodvix vciuurc in 
the education of teachers." ■ The adjectives are well chosen for a pro- 
gram that st) completely departed from the curriculum olTered by any 
teachers* college, normal school or department of education then in 
existence. From the time the lirst published announcement appeared 
there could be no dt^ubt of its stK'ial poiiU of view. Quoting fron^ 
Cicorge S. Counts. Dare the Sclioifl liuiUl a \c\v Social Order'.' (N. Y.: 
John Day Co.. I0.>2 ). it boldly declares. 

It is the peculiar privilciic of tlie teacher io pl;i\ ;i lartic part in 
the developnienf o{ the social tirder of the next tieneratiott. 

It goes on \o say that this will require **ctmtact with life in its various 
{^hases and understanding of it — an understanding of the intelleciuui. 
moral, social, and eciMUMuic life of the people.** " 

Thus socially i^riented. the [program centered aroun^I a series oi 
experiences: living tMi a farm — tMie had been pinchased ft^r the pur- 
pose in Western Nt^rth C*art^lina — raising, preparing and preserving 

Op. dr., ("remin el al. p. 222. 
•'New CoUeijc Annoiincoincnt (New \o\\: Icaciicis Collci^c. Coluiuliia Uni- 
versity. P)32). 
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fiHKl; caring (or animals; hiiiUling and repairing; working in industry — 
siiic by side with laborers and mechanics; participating in social service — 
in lu^spitals, institutions for the handicapped; understanding other cul- 
tures through living and studying abroad. With caeh of these experiences 
was a seminar in which the problems were detineil, analyzed and studied. 
No discrete courses wert* scheduled in education but seminars built 
around experiences in school and community integrated the several 
educational fields in handling the problems encountered, For general 
education background, students, with faculty guidance, selected courses 
for their individual needs anywhere in the university. No grades or 
credits were given but evaluatiim was based on detailed eimuilaiive 
records of performance, No specitic time was set for completion of the 
program, graduation depending upon meeting definite standards. It was a 
year-round program, occasional vacations being determined individually, 

Patty Smith Hill entered into active cooperation with New College * 
through the social service aspect of its program. Some of the young 
students shared the concern of Professor Hill over .Manhattanville, "the 
slum at Columbia's backdoor" as they had come to speak of it. Six 
women and men decided that they would spend their 1934 summer find- 
ing out what really went on in Manhattanville, They wandered about the 
streets dropping into stores, shtips. eating places, looking and listening 
and, when possible, chatting with the people they met. Ihey were 
friendly with yoimg boys and girls playing precariously in the tratllc- 
crowded streets and organized games on the parkways lining Rivrr,adc 
Drive and in .VIorningside Park, This led to invitations to homes and 
acquaintance with the families, fhe experience was a shocking one to 
these sensitive adt^lescents and they poured out their feelings in moving 
verse and prose, in realistic sketches and snapshots. They bound these 
into an artistic handmade book, dramatic in its human appeal. Like 
Patty Smith Hill, they had to do something about it, and she and tliey 
joined forces. 

The group presented the book to their seminar in the fall. The decision 
was made that the seminar would undertake a survey of the area as a 
necessary step to k^cating the problems on which elTorts at the rehabilita- 
tion of the neighboniocxl would have to be based. The result was very 
dilTcrcnt from the impressionistic story of the snmnier. W ith consultant 
help of sociologists, econcjmists, political scientists, statisticians and 
others on the University faculty, these young undergraduates produced 
a survey of high quality. It was duplicated in mimeographed bulletin 

Eiiiuit 's Sate: 

'I he section on ilic rcniakint; of a ncii:hborhood is based niainlv on ihc experiences 
of the wriier. Auncs .Snyder, who was a iiieniher of ihe New Colleue faculty, 
adviser of tlie students on tl^o ManlrattanviUe project and closeU associated wiiii 
Pally Smith m\. 
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form and widely distrihutcd imiong aucncics in tlic area. This added to 
the interest initialed hy PiWiy Smith HID. 

Now the work started in earnest and during the next four years pro- 
liferated into a variety of aetivities involving all ages among the people 
of Nfanhattanville and sponsored hy every i-ype of eivie and siK^ial agene_v. 
Ferment in Manhattanville was eomparahle to the ferment on the Uni- 
versity eampus. At Teaehers College, the live-year study of the re- 
organization of the eurrieulum was eompleted just at the time of Patty 
Smith HilTs retirement. Now she was free to move from the ferment of 
the campus to the ferment of the eomm unity. 

The first projeet undertaken by New College in its neighborhood was 
the establishment of a kindergarten for the four-year-olds. The observa- 
tions of the summer and the survey had revealed this partieular need, 
This was due to the fact that the Federal Emergency Nursery School 
Program provided only for children up to four, Professor Hill arranged 
for the housing of the kindergarten group along with the younger groups 
of the F^'deral project in the old Jewish Theological Seminary building. 
Here was an opportunity for exercising the dual function of New College 
in preparing its undergraduate students for classroom teaching and 
the graduate students of Teachers College for supervision and college 
teaching. New College and teachers College faculty joined in stalling, 
supervising and giving their speciali/ed services. 

Naturally with tfie children came parents to the building. Soon tliey 
voiced the desire for more education for themselves, a need already 
revealed in the survey that had been made. Soon the old building, once 
the home of sober students o( rabbinical lore, hunmied morning, noon 
and night with activities of all levels, nursery school and kindergarten 
for the young children, recreation for boys and girls in the late afternoon, 
and adult education classes ranging from sewing to French with all kinds 
of practical and academic courses between. In all of these activities. 
Teachers College faculty and students and New College faculty and stu- 
dents worked side by side with residents of the community. At one point. 
Patty Smith Hill saw these activities becoming a full-tledged neighborhood 
school that would provide a demonstration of what a community-centered 
school ccujld do in the development of a neighborhood. " 

.Ml went well until the funds from the New ^'ork Foundation wvre 
exhausted. The old building needed extensive repairs — including a 
new roof — and, with the general tightness of money in those Depression 
years, it became impossible to maintain the building. Having to give up 
this building had two significant results. First, Lincoln School, the experi- 

' Ncw C'ollouo l^nllotin (Now York: Icachors (■oIIcl:o. Cohinibia IJnivcrsiiv, 
Vol. I. 
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iiiLMilal ckMiicnlary and sccoiuiary school of IVachcrs College on 123rd 
Street, olTered to share its facilities in the afternoons and cveniniis. Its 
parent group had troni the beginning been syni}xuheiic and cooperative 
in the Manhaltanv ille project. Now it vvas to make this very generous 
otTer. Soon the Lincoln School was the scene of activities comparable 
tn those that had tUnirished in the seminary buiiding — only more so, 
particularly in the afternoon when the Police Athletic League rounded 
up the neighborhood gangs for athletics. 

"The other outcome of the change of setting was the formation of the 
C'onimunity Organization for C\ioperative Hducation. Inc, " As the proj- 
ect pre^gresscd a \cr\ strong leadership group emerged among the adults 
of ManhattanviHe. They were imbued with the spirit of cooperation and. 
despite their dill'ieult struggles in maintaining a liveliluxKl, had given 
time and energy to the Hilltop project, A strong bond of friendship had 
grown up among them and they decided that they might he the nucleus 
of an eireetivc neighborhood association. Professor Mill had become 
acquainted with the group at Hilltop and had learned to like and respect 
them. Now she had a new dream — a famil\ camp! 

rherc was the fuiul she Inul received cm the fc^rtieth anniversary of her 
teaching iead\ at hand. Fioni lime to lime she had drawn on it for the 
ManhattanviHe project. She had turned it over to reachers College and 
t had been invested wisely, so most of it was intact. She olTcred $2()()() 
of it to the C\imnninity .Association for Cooperative Education, Inc, The 
group accepted the oiler, and the search of a campsite began. I^rotessor 
Hill linally located it. an abandoned farm of si.\ty-live acres, on a rocky 
wooded hillside in Sullivan C\nmiy. ninety miles from New York City. 
The farmhouse was dilapidated but tlic foundations and walls were 
sturdy. There was a tumble-down barn; a pump outside the kitchen to 
supply water when the spring was not dry: a furnace that long since had 
ceased to function: no eieciricity aikl no plumbing. .After much bargain- 
ing. Professor Hill secured it for the allocated $2000. 

On December (\ 1M37. Patty Smith Hill wrtne a lengthy letter to the 
.Associatii)n in reply to the group's reciuesl tor a statement from her 
regarding her }nir(X)ses and ideals. The following [Xiragraphs are 
significant; 

Of course, our first lde;ils in such a coniinunit\" set-up are health 
and sanitation \o he worked out throuLih our actixitics. Next • 
come the c^ppiirttiniiies for developing throiiLih our own kiuANl- 
edge and ideals, the phxsieal and eeonornie iniproveiueiUs ot the 
piopcrty. through whieh wr will increase our own einnfort and 
welt'are. I his will demand inipri>\ einent of the soil ior our gar- 
dens through fertilization, ii^tation of erv^ps and reforcstatioiv etc. 

' i he \\ w )'nik iifnts, Maieh fi. I')3S. ■onirniiriiiy r-'-niciI in Colnnil^ia Aica ** 
ffi-nild Trihunr also icpoilcii. 'A C'ot^pcraiivc tor Inlucation I'ouncd I'plmvn." 
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Again, there inusi be studies ot I;indsc:ipini:. jzardeniniz. decora- 
lion and biiildini! ol homes, eic. cic, I have dared lo hope lhal in 
lime each family mighi finel a way lo build iis own liiile shack 
or cabin, wiih ils own garden lor llmvers and vegelables, and its 
own backyard wiih chickens and pets tor children, , , . But 
these are all dreams of mine, and the fa-m must be a place for 
all of us to work out our dreams. This is not to be a place with 
those things provided by others for us. such as the villages 
worked out by the New Deal people. No. we must work out for 
ourselves a community embodying our ideals of justice and good 
will for all — creating one spot in this war-ridden world where 
life is healthier, happier and more beautiful, because of our be- 
liefs in the possibility ot a better world. ' 

The drciini of the gardens and raising vegetables was never realized — 
there was no arable land: nor were there ever individual cottages built; 
nor was there nuieli in the way of landscaping. The group was too busy 
tearing down the barn and building an outdoor toilet: struggling with 
the ever-present problem of securing sutVicieni water supply; establish- 
ing an electricity system: restoring the tumble-down porch to the farm 
house and such tasks. But the amazing thing is that, year after year, the 
groui") — liie Manhattanville neighborhood people, the faculty and stu- 
dents of Teachers College and New College — working, each according 
lo Ills skill, manfully attacked the job of making a livable family c;inip, 
.And year after year the families enjoyed the camp and came for week- 
ends, oir.Nweek, two-week stays and longer. It was an heroic struggle but 
Pally Smilli Hill saw her faith justified — perhaps in the most important 
area, a glimpse for some of a good life produced through hard work 
shared with others for a common goal. 

The elForts of the Ctmmiunity Association for Cooperative Educaticni, 
Inc., did not confine ifself lo the family cani[\ They continued active in 
ihc afternoon and evening classes luniscd at the Lincoln School and, 
because the (^Id Jewish Theok^gieal Seminary was no longer available, 
found quarters for their four-year-old kindergarten in a loft on Broad- 
way. Here the wi^rk proceeded as before through their cooperation with 
students and teachers of New Ci^llege and Teachers College. 

Then came the bknv. In the fall of 193S Dean Russell announced lo 
ihe faculty and students of New Ci^llege that, as oi June 1939, New 
College wiHild cease ti^ exist. Why? The question has i^ften been asked. 
U had l^ecn launched as a si.x-ycar experiment consistent with the policy 
of Teachers College i^f not csv;iblishing long-time experimental cITorts 
and, furlhernii^rc, with the financial strains of the Depression. 'Teachers 
College ciHild mu alTi^rd ti^ carry New College with its deficit. (It was 
really a slight one.) Tlu^se were the reasiMis given. I^ut an angry student 

■•' l-Yom the appendix of a inimcograplKnl report o^ il:c ( oninuiniiy .Associaiitin for 
C (H)pcralivc l:due;iiion, 'nc lamiary P).>S. 
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boiiy along with many of ilic faculty did not readily accept the reasons 
given. A year of protest followed — letter-writing, pamphlets, speeches, 
rallies were the order of the day. Ticmendoiis support eame from all over 
the couniry from educators who saw in New College the kind of funda- 
mental reform in teacher education so sadly needed. But to no avail! 
New College closed in June l^^.V^ Why did New College close'.^ No doubt, 
the reason.s given were the jmniediatc ones. But deep down underneath 
these, the reason was the same as the one that tempt^rarily stojiped I^itty 
Smith Hill's first experinientalion at Speyer School — the academic world 
was no\ ready for it. 

With New Ci>llege closed and (he faculty and the student body 
scattereil. Patty Smiih Hill saw the end of the educational aciiviiies of 
the Community .Association for Cooperali\e Eilucation. Lincoln School 
soon followed the fate of New College. The family camp, however, con- 
tinued for many years as the children grew to ailulthood. it was not until 
I ^^64 that the .Association decided that its purpose had been ser\ ed and 
turned o\er the pro[x*rty to Teachers College to be added to the Paity 
Smith Hill b'und. the original student gift. 

Patty Smith Hill had continued working with the agencies concerned 
with the Manliattanville slum clearance. The original committee ap- 
jxiinted by President liulier and the most intluential agencies and indi- 
vitluals t>f Morningside Heights w orketl Miiceasingly for the improvement 
of the area, Finally through their elTorts a Federal grant was secured, and 
today instead of deca\ ing tenements high-rise apartment Ik. uses speak 
of conifoii and gooil living. ColumlMa L'nixcrsity need no longer be 
ashamed of its ''back \ard," "Hiere are hundreds of original residents 
about whom we know nothing. They luul sent their children to the kinder- 
garten aiiil had gone with them to the family camp, had attemled evening 
courses to get a bit of tlie cilucation ilenicLl them in their earlier lives, 
and their children had attended the afternoon activities at the old Semi- 
nary building and Lincoln School. .As in nuist slum clearance projects, as 
the steam shovels came in and their homes were destroycil the people 
vanished, their ideiuity lost as they found refuge in other city slums. 

I hcrc are some. howe\er. of whom this is not true. The ones who had 
carrieil the burden in making Patty Smith Hill's dream a near reality — 
the leadership group of Manhattanville. the uning New College students, 
the social -minded faculty of New College and Teachers College — have 
forged a boml among themselves that has nL\er been broken. Friend- 
ship.s were filmed as they labored together thai broke through all bar- 
riers of ethnic, educational, religious dilfcrences. Forty years later there 
are still reunions to reminisce over thi^se days of joil. j he children have 
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grown, have married, many occupying rc>poiisible professional posi- 
tions. Pally Smith Hiirs tincsi goals :'or the communiiy were realized in 
the spark she ignited in the people. 

She did not live to see the consummation ot' her drcani of a trans- 
formeel Nhinhattanvillc. of the rehabilitation of the old Speyer School, 
now the Manhattanville Community Center, at which she had looked 
longingly as a home for a community school. Nor did she see some of 
that anniversary fund tinance an experimental study which, though tem- 
pered by the thinking of another time, was based on the observation of 
childrcMi as >he had advocated and practiced throughout lier professional 
life; • 

Besides her continued community interests in her last years, though 
her health was far from good, she continued to be active professionally. 
LiN ing through the Second World War inteiiNihed her desire to help 
cement international rel:ititni>. Once again drawing on the anni\ersary 
fund, she contributed enough money to the Association for Childhood 
F:ducation Internationa! to Iniance fellowships for one German and two 
Norwegian teachers in American universities. 

The dynamic quality of her teaching continued to her latest years, and 
occasionally she was in\ited to speak at rcachers College seminars, 
Margaret Rasmusscn attended some of those seminars and many years 
later recalled the e\periencc in her column, "Over the L-.ditor's Desk,'' 
in CaiLDnooi) Edk amon. She wrote: 

I deeply apprceiiitC'd hearing her talk ;i number of limes after 
her retirement when I wasde-aig graduate \vork. i recall remark- 
ing ai the end of a lecture alie'iuled by a dozen or so graduate 
students/* Hov. I wish everyone a: home teaching young children 
could have heauJ I*any Smiih Hill loday! Wha; a pity only a 
tew hearei her!" hui what she laught -^as ne\er to he t'orgotien.'"' 

Her far-seeing vision never interfered with her attention to detail, 
wjiilc iier driving force 'aikI enthusiasm inspired others actitMi. These 
qualities were f^articuiarly evident iu lier rehuions with students. Hvery 
student was a person to her, and she entered into the student's personal 
as well as professional prc^blems. It washer custom on trips, if a student 
were willing, to gel in touch with the siudent's family. She was warm, 
generous, (^pen hearted and graeiiuis with ail. These combined cpialities 
caused many to agree with Professor Kilpatrick's evaluation of her con- 
tribution to education: 

■" Kenneth P. Wann. Nhriam SeldkMi Horn, l-li/aheth Ann I.iute. /■(JA/t-n/tv hUcl- 
It'ciiuil /)(M(7<>/>'»rc/J/ in Yimni: ChiUfrn I New RurL'an of t^iblieaiions, leach- 

crs C\^lici:o, (*i'»iiKibia l'ai^er^i(y. is a n^poii of obM.Mvation of children ami 

.cenerah/ations drawn, (his ^(m^y was (inanccd vsith Patty Sniilh Hill t'unds. 
" Ntiirizarel Rasnul^^cn, "0\cv ihe Iidilor\ ^c^k.■■ ( jui iMKmid f-nrtMios. Maich 
IWhl. Vol. M. Niv 7. 
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I count that Anna E. Bryan, Francis W. Parker, and John 
Dewey were the three strategic figures in developing Miss Hiirs 
kindergarten outlook: and I count that Miss Hill deserves other- 
wise practically sole credit for changing the kindergarten from 
a mysterious cult based on Oken s Naturphilosophic to what we 
know it now to be. I myself saw the shift take place and in a 
certain theoretical way helped Miss Hill by my book on Froe- 
heVs Kinderi^nrten Principles Critically Examined (Macmillan 
1916). but this came after she had formulated her outlook and 
served only to demolish the old kindergarten defenders 



Op. cit., Gwiiin, p. 162. 
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ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS (1866-1952) 
Vision and Practicality; 
Teaching and Cidzenship 

Generalist and Specialist 

In Jefferson City, the state capital of Missouri, is a bronze 
plaque on which the name of Ella Victoria Dobbs is inscribed as one of 
fifty-five women honored by the state of Missouri for their work in help- 
ing achieve woman suffrage. In the social room of Lathrop Hall at 
University of Missouri, opposite the fireplace, is a portrait of Ella Vic- 
toria Dobbs, It represents a tribute paid her by Pi Lambda Theta, the 
honor society for women which she founded. These tv/o recognitions are 
symbols of the uniqueness of Ella Victoria Dobbs among childhood edu- 
cators of her day and of earlier periods. Although passionately dedicated 
to the education of children, she participated actively in civic affairs and 
had a concern for the status of women. 

In her interest in securing the vote for women and in her activity in 
many other civic causes, Ella Victoria Dobbs marked a departure from 
most of the early women leaders in childhood aaucation. Children were 
these other early leaders' cause. It was not that they were unaware of 
the economic and political forces that were affecting for good and ill 
those very children on whom their efforts were concentrated; they were 
intelligent women and keenly sensitive to their environment. But they 
never doubted that in focusing on children they were also meeting their 
responsibilities as citizens. 

Not so, Ella Victoria Dobbs. She realized that regardless of how 
devoted a teacher might be to her calling, she was also an adult in a 
world of adults as well as of children; as such she must' carry the 
responsibilities of citizenship; moreover, unless she did so, the best 
interests of children would not be served. Nothing could be ignored; 
everything that happened in the world affected children. The voice of 
the teacher must be heard. 

Ella Victoria Dobbs also differed from the other leaders of her time 
in including the upper as well as the lower elementary grades in her work 
and fii her more specialized approach in education. Unlike the others, at 
no time in her career had she been a kindergartner, her teaching of chil- 
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dren being confined to elementary grades in rural schools and mainly 
primary in city schools. Although always concerned with the total curric- 
ulum, she chose industrial arts as her particular field. At the zenith of her 
professional life she was not the head of a training college as was Eliza- 
beth Harrison or ihe chairman of a university department of early child- 
hood education as were Alice Temple and Patty Smith Hill. Instead, 
she was a professor and head of a department of manual arts in a uni- 
versity, the University of Missouri. 

However, in principle she was at one with all those leaders, wide apart 
as they may have been in application, in her acceptance of the concepts 
of self-activity, unity and continuity as fundamental educational princi- 
ples. With new insights broadened by her participation in a changing 
world, she made her unique C(^ntribution in interpreting and applying 
these age-old concepts to the education of children. 

Though convinced of the soundness of the concept of self-activity, 
Ella Victoria Dobbs wrs very sure that much was to be learned in its 
interpretation and application. It was her assumption that constructive 
use of the hands was one of the most important factors in all human 
development and it led to her emphasis on the m:\ iual arts. As with 
Elizabeth Harrison, her belief in the need for unity among the societal 
forces interacting with human personality [ed to her efforts to bring home 
and school together and to her activity in civic affairs. Like Alice Temple 
and Patty Smith Hill, she strove to bridge the gap between the kinder- 
garten and the grades but went beyond them in her contribution to the 
curriculum of the upper elementary grades and thus to continuity in 
education through the entire period of childhood. 

In her later years Miss Dobbs was often asked why she did not write 
her autobiography. She always rejected the idea and on one occasion 
replied, ''When one begins looking backward, he ceases to look forward. 
And I want always to look forward," ' A biography from which the 
above quotation is taken and to which the present writer is much indebted 
is a memorial volume written by Verna M. Wulfekammer, a younger 
colleague of Miss Dobbs at University of Missouri. 

While there is no autobiography, Ella Victoria left four scrapbooks: 

Early Life E.Kperienccs 

A Year in the Limelight 

Twenty- five Years at University of Missouri 

My Eightieth Year 

'Verna M. Wulfekammer, Ella Viaoria Dobbs, a Portrait Uioj^raphy ( Mcnasha, 
Missouri: George Banta Co.. Inc., copyright by Pi Lambda Theta, 1961), p. 197. 
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These, Miss Wulfekammer writes, ''reveal her yearnings, her ambitions, 
her joys and sorrows, and her triumphs." - * 

A Serious Bent in Childhood 

Ella Victoria Dobbs, a contemporary of Alice Temple and 
Patty Smith Hill, was born in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, June 1 1, 1866. She 
lived to the age of eighty-six, her life extending six years beyond the 
deaths of Miss Hill and Miss Temple. 

On both sides of the family her ancestors had started their American 
life in Pensylvania prior to the Revolution. Her paternal great-great- 
great grandmother, Janet Bolton Dobbs, was burned to death in an Indian 
raid. Her maternal great-great grandmother went from Pennsylvania to 
Kentucky about Revolutionary War time, where her husband built the 
first cabin in what is now Louisville. When Kentucky entered the Union 
as a slave state, the family, ardently anti-slavery, moved to Ohio and 
were active in assisting fugitive slaves. A daughter, Jane, the mother of 
Ella Victoria, later moved to Iowa with her husband, James Forsythe, 
a Presbyterian minister. There were three children of this marriage when 
the father died. Ella Victoria was the youngest of three children of her 
mother's second marriage in 1861 to Edward O'Hail Dobbs. 

During most of Ella Victoria's childhood her mother was in poor 
health. At eight came the traumatic experience of her mother's death, 
five weeks after the accidental death of her half brother. Mary, the 
eldest of the three Forsythe children, became a "mother" to little" Ella 
Victoria. The devotion of the young chilld to her half sister is shown in 
a note inscribed in her scrapbook, "My Eightieth Year": 

This is my sister Mary's birthday. Mother willed me to her and 
she was indeed a kind and judicious mother. It was the common 
habit in those days when we kinder went to play at another 
home to have the time set to come home. But Mary was wisen 
She said. "'If you are having a good time, enjoy it but do not 
stay later than the six o^clock whistle. If you are not having a 
good time come home as soon as you want to." In this way she 
taught mc ic rarvy responsibility and make my own decisions. 
This would be her ninety-fifth birthday, but she counted only 
fifty-nine oi them. ' 

Some of the childhood experiences Ella Victoria recalled in later years 
indicate a serious bent early in life. She told, for instance, of a visit made 
with her mother to her grandmother's. Part of the trip was through hilly 
country in a horse-drawn carriage. She spoke of her fear of the high hills, 

" Ibid., p. vi. 
'//)/V/.. pp. 9, 10. 

* The scrapbooks and other personal documents are in the care of Miss Wulfe- 
kammer in the weaving room of the Art Department of University of Missouri. 
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thinking that the horses might slip and the carriage might fall down the 
hill. But, somehow, as they drove along the hill would disappear. Where 
had it gone? It was years later when she solved the mystery and, when 
she had, that long yellow road became a symbol of the tasks that seemed 
impossible in the beginning but could be mastered little by little in the 
doing. 

Another childhood recollection was the walk she took from her home 
across the prairie to spend the night at her Uncle Joe's. A post stood at 
the corner of the road leading to his house. The way took her through 
gullies and around curves and from time to time the post was hidden 
from view. But always it would appear again and helped to keep her in 
the right direction. This post became a symbol to her of the great objec- 
tives in life that can be reached by keeping one's mind on the goal. ' How 
strongly these qualities of purpose and persistence characterized her is 
felt in the name her friends gave her — "Ella Victory!" 

Ella Victoria was a pupil in the Cedar Rapids Public Schools. But 
frequent illnesses made her attendance irregular. Always an avid reader, 
she filled in many of the gaps in her elementary education through her 
own efforts. Her teachers frequently asked her to hear the reading assign- 
ments of the younger children and this experience made her want to 
teach, specifically the first grade. All you had to teach were the A B Cs 
and numbers up to 10/* 

Early Teaching: Emphasis on Manual Arts 

Ella Victoria Dobbs had a varied teaching career. Having com- 
pleted high school at eighteen, she taught for a year in a one-room rural 
school at Silver Ridge, Dixon County, Nebraska. This experience came 
to an abrupt end after a year when she was called home because of the 
death of her half sister, Jane, in March 1886. A two-month assignment 
followed in the summer at Pine Bluff School in Rock Island, Illinois. For 
the two months' service she was paid thirty-five dollars, the position hav- 
ing been off'ered to her because she agreed on this wage, whereas her one 
competitor had asked for eighteen dollars a month. At Pine Bluff she 
lived in the home of the director of the school board. He was an ardent 
Methodist, and, though Ella Victoria was a Presbyterian, he persuaded 
her to teach in his Sunday School. It was soon noised about that the 
young woman really could teach and on the reputation she was gaining, 
she was reemployed for an additional three months as well as made 
superintendent of the Sunday School. But her success took a heavy toll. 

* ibiil., pp. lH-20. 
■ ihiiL, p. 25. 
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Always frail, tramping on the muddy roads in the cold rainy fall weather, 
she became ill, a victim of tuberculosis.'* 

Again thwarted in her efforts, Ella Victoria returned home to Iowa for 
an enforced rest. Then occurred one of those events in a life thai have 
consequences reaching far beyond anything conceived at the time. For 
her it was an invitation from Lillian Throop, her friend, to come to Utah 
where she hoped that the dry climate might effect a cure. Ella Victoria's 
acceptance of the invitation was a determining factor in all her future. 
Miss Throop's optimism about the healthful effects of the dry climiite 
was justified, for Ella Victoria recovered. As soon as she was able, she 
returned to teaching, first in a two-room school in Salina, Utah, and then 
in a Mormon mission school in Hyruni, Cache County, Utah. The friend- 
ship between Ella Victoria Dobbs and Lillian Throop deepened during 
those days and continued through life. 

Miss Throop was a musician and was appointed as a teacher of music 
in the Agricultural College at Logan, Utah. Ella Victoria went with her 
and secured a post as a first-grade teacher in the public schools. Here 
she met a young instructor who was pioneering at the Agricultural 
CoHege in a new field of manual training known as sloyd, a Swedish 
word meaning manual training. It was the acquaintance with the work 
of this instructor that was the specific stimulus to Ella Victoria Dobbs' 
lifelong interest in the manual arts," , , 

A growing interest in manual training flourished at this time. Alert to 
the need for skilled workers as industrial technology was already limiting 
the opportunities open to unskilled labor, philanthropists like Steve 
Holcombe in Louisville, Grace Dodge in New York and Phoebe Hearst 
in San Francisco turned to manual training to help the impoverished 
become self-supporting. Industrialists encouraged the organization of 
manual training in high schools as a means of securing better workman- 
ship. The trend had been given increased impetus by the exhibit of sloyd 
through the products of the Russian manual training schools at the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876, 

Among those intrigued by the possibilities for America in the Russian 
exhibit of sloyd was Professor Calvin M. Woodward, at Washington 
University, St. Louis. Through his efforts sloyd was introduced into the 
St. Louis Manual Training High School and its program became a model 
for many vocational high schools in the United States. One of the men 
trained in St, Louis came to the Agricultural Training College at Logan, 
Utah, and so Ella Victoria Dobbs became part of this chain of events, 

" Ibid., p. 28. 

' Jhui., adapted, pp. 28, 29. 
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At first it would seem a far cry from the kindergarten to the manual 
training movement. And yet, in origin there is a direct connection. Even 
more incredible it might seem that FrocbeK the father of the kinder- 
garten, inspired the techniques of sloyd. But the fact remains that it was 
through a visit to Froebel that Cygnaeus, the first director of popular 
education in Finland, was so impressed with the handwork of the kinder- 
garten children in Froebei's school that he went home and worked out 
a system of handwork, sloyd, for all the elementary grades. He became a 
devoted follower of Froebel, though his statement of the purposes of 
sloyd had nothing of the philosophic overtones so distinctly Froebelian. 
The Cygnaeus emphasis was on training for skills: the development of 
the eye, the sense of form and general manual dexterity. 

The fame of Cygnaeus spread abroad. It came to the attention Oi 
Salomon, a trades teacher in Sweden; and just as Cygnaeus had visited 
Froebel earlier, now in 1874 Salomon visited Cygnaeus. Salomon was 
impressed with what he saw, retained the emphasis of the Finnish sloyd 
on manual dexterity but enlarged the objectives to include the love of 
work and the development of habits of order, attention and self-reliance. 
Perhaps more important, Salomon added the making of useful articles to 
the skill exercises. 

It is believed that Della-Vos, a Russian, was also influenced by the 
work of Cygnaeus. His emphasis, however, was vocational as was the 
beginning of the movement in the high schools of the United States. 
Later as the work was introduced into the elementary schools, it took 
on more the character of the Swedish sloyd. Once again, America had 
turned to the Old World for its educational innovations. 

Noting Ella Victoria's interest in sloyd, her friend Lillian Throop 
encouraged her to go to Pasadena where she might enroll in the Throop 
Polytechnic Institute. Again Ella Victoria made an important decision 
and, on the advice of her friend, left Logan in 1895 to combine primary- 
school teaching with study at Throop Institute in Pasadena. She was 
granted a diploma by the Institute in 1900 and a six-year special county 
certificate by Los Ang^^les County to teach sloyd and manual training. 
Following her graduation she became Supervisor of Handwork for 
Grades Three and Four in Los Angeles. Fortunately for her interests, 
her experience, and her future professional work, the training that she 
had at Throop was under Charles A. Kounow, whose acquaintance with 
sloyd came largely from the Finland-Sweden source dealing mainly with 
the work for younger children, 

In 1902 Ella Victoria Dobbs became a member of the faculty of 
Throop Institute in complete charge of the manual arts courses in the 

Ibiii.. adapted, pp. 29-38. 
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absence of Professor Chamberlain. From this position she went to 
Helena, Montana, in 1903 as supervisor of all manual work in the 
public schools. Her responsibilities involved conducting teachers' insti- 
tutes and thus she came into the field of teacher education. Many press 
notices proclaimed the success of her work. One is of particular interest, 
a report of one of her speeches in the Montana Daily Record, Septem- 
ber 1 1, 1903, because as an expression of her point of view at this time 
it offered a contrast to the approach she was later to evolve: 

Manual training is not mere making of things beautiful or use- 
ful. Were that the case it would become only fancy work. It is 
not learning a trade which requires the repetition of an exercise 
for the purpose of acquiring skill until the action becomes to 
a certain extent automatic. . . . The object is general dexterity 
rather than skill in any one line. . . . The teacher's great busi- 
ness is character building. Character is made up of habits, and 
manual training should help greatly in impressing deeply and 
clearly certain necessary habits. ... All the work should be 
correlated as closely as possible with the other work of the 
school." 

Although Ella Victoria Dobbs would go far beyo?id the Finnish-Swedish 
goals of her training expressed in the above excerpts, the last sentence 
already indicates her conviction as to the integral nature of handwork 
in the total curriculum, a concept which was to dominate the professional 
work of her maturity. 

The Montana experience was stimulating. Not only had children and 
teachers become enthusiastic about handwork but parents asked for 
classes so that they might develop the skills that gave so much pleasure 
to their children. The Helena exhibit won much acclaim at the World's 
Exposition at St. Louis, With such marked success to her credit, her 
alma mater invited her to be on its faculty again. She was appointed to 
the Throop Institute as supervisor of sloyd in the grammar school. In 
1906 she was referred to in the Pasadena Daily as '*the efficient head of 
the Manual Arts Department both for the grammar grade work and for 
the Normal students." The commen-t was evoked by an exhibit of the 
work of her department. 

While others praised her work, Ella Victoria was not so sure about it. 
Her thinking was taking a different direction from that of her training. 
Some of this is voiced in a report on the ^'Exhibits from the Pacific 
Coast," in which her part had been spoken of so favorably in the 
Pasadena Daily, She wrote : 

In preparing this report my thoughts have followed these 
divisions, namely, "What have we done, what have we not done, 
and some things we must do/' It would be sufficient perhaps if 

'IbUi., pp. 38. 39. 
"Ibid., pp. 44, 45. 
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I were to speak of our achievements only but 1 believe true 
progress is attained only through a careful consideration of our 
failures with their causes, an earnest effort to strengthen every 
weak point. 

You will pardon me if I emphasize the second point. Promi- 
nent among the things we have failed to do is the lack of 
definite purpose and continuity in our course of study. The , 
situation is an inevitable stage in the progress of a new idea ' 
which must be experimented upon. Like all new ideas, handwork 
as an element in education has had a varied career. 

So long as Manual Training is regarded as a special subject 
— a sort of adjunct to the so-called regular work — any attempt 
at close correlation will be to some degree unsatisfactory. I 
believe the keynote has been struck by some of our recent 
writers in the suggestion that handwork be made the central 
thought in our course of study, and the headwork be such as 
grows naturally from it. If we begin with what the pupil can do 
and do well, we shall find no lack of interesting material grow- 
ing from it to occupy his mind ... the material used shall be so 
suited to his constructive ability. 

In the days when more handwork was done in the home each 
member of the family had his part to do and felt the necessity 
of performing it well. 

Is it not possible to build a course of study in Manual Train- 
ing which shall cover a most definite si.ries of fundamental 
principles, which shall retain the best of the many good things 
comprehended in the term sloyd and at the same time be so 
flexible that it will allow full play for the creative powers of the 
ingenious boy, awaken a true sense of art, hold in check the 
impulses of him whose interest is here today and there tomor- 
row, while it secures at least mechanical proficiency from him 
whose creative instincts lie too deep for expression? 

The above is the expression of a creative mind that no amount of 
formal training could permanently hold in check. No doubt, too, Ella 
Victoria Dobbs was being influenced by the new spirit beginning to break 
through the formalism that had for so long restricted the free develop- 
ment of education. Dewey was experimenting in his laboratory school 
at the University of Chicago and Colonel Parker in the neighboring Cook 
County Normal School; Anna E, Bryan and Patty Smith Hill had received 
wide recognition for their kindergarten reforms in Louisville, and Patty 
Smith Hill had gone to Teachers College, Columbia University, to con- 
tinue her search for deeper understanding of children and how they learn. 
Classrooms in which teachers and children worked together in a new 
companionship of exploration and discovery were in many places in the 
United States, from East to West, in private schools and in public school 
systems. Ella Victoria Dobbs must learn firsthand what it was all about. 
So in 1907, in the midst of a successful career, she resigned her position 
at Throop to become a student at Columbia University. 

Ibid., pp. 45, 46. 
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study at Teachers College, Columbia University: 
Change in Outlook 

Ella Victoria Dobbs was forty-one when she was admitted by 
examination to Columbia University. She had had specialized training 
in sloyd at the Throop Institute, taught in rural one- and two-room 
schools, in city primary grades, and in a Mormon mission school. These 
experiences had taken her over a wide geographic area in Nebraska, 
Illinois, Utah and California. Following these experiences in elementary 
teaching she had taught manual arts at Throop Jnstitute, both to children 
and to students preparing to teach. She had supervised the teaching of 
manual arts in the grades of Los Angeles County, California, and Helena, 
Montana, and in the latter had taught parents and conducted teachers' 
institutes. Out of these experiences she had brought an abiding interest 
in teaching and in children but with it a wholesome dissatisfaction with 
the rigidity she had seen in elementary education. She was convinced of 
the significant role of the manual arts in education but she had come to 
doubt if the sloyd that she had taught was the best possible approach. 
In short, her mind was set toward becoming a ready and eager partici- 
pant in the ferment that was making Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, a center of educational innovation. 

Ella Victoria was not disappointed. She found in her new environment 
teachers enthusiastic over the potentials in an education that promised 
a new release for the creative powers of man. 

With her interest in the arts she took all the courses she could with 
Professor Arthur Dow. To him goes the credit of producing in 1912 
Theory and Practice of Teaching Art (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University), the firsi textbook for teachers of art education 
published in the United States. Through his writing and teaching he 
inspired teachers to view the teaching of art as a means of helping pupils 
to think, grow, and express their ideas and feelings. Frederick M. Logan 
said of him: 

His work at Teachers College in New York City from 1904 to 
1922 influenced generations of public school art teachers and 
supervisors. There is little doubt that the art graduates of Teach- 
ers College took over the leadership in art education. . . 

In Professor Dow's teaching Ella Victoria found release for her own 
creativity and ways of releasing it in others. This she had m.issed in her 
earlier art experiences. 

In two courses she took from John Devey, she found the greatest 
challenge to her thinking. She had the satisfaction in his classes of 

'-Frederick M. Loiian, Growth of An in American Schools (N. Y.: Harper and 
Bros., 1955), p. 109. 
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literally hearing a great mind at work as he seemed to be thinking aloud, 
wrestling with the same problems of life and education with which she 
had been struggling in solitude. 

Miss Dobbs remained two years at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. In that time she earned two diplomas and a degree: in 1908 a 
special diploma in education for teaching manual training in public 
schools; in 1909 the bachelor's diploma for teaching and supervision 
and the Bachelor of Science degree. 

Immediately after her graduation she went to the University of 
Missouri on invitation of Professor R. V. Selvidge as instrnctor of manual 
arts in the School of Education. The appoiiltment came about through 
her acquaintance with Professor Selvidge while they both were students 
at Columbia University. She formed a lasting friendship with the 
Selvidges, and their home in Columbia, Missouri, became her most 
intimate visiting place. 

Ella Victoria Dobbs' study at Teachers College confirmed the convic- 
tion that had been evolving in her thinking during the years of her teach- 
ing: manual arts in the elementary school should be correlated with the 
other subjects of the curriculum. Eager to try out her ideas, she enlisted 
the cooperation of teachers in the Columbia (Missouri) Public Schools 
in working out projects in which handwork played an important role. 
She assigned the students in her University classes to observe and par- 
ticipate in this experimentation. 

Manual Arts Approaches: Dobbs^ Mossman^ Bonser 

When Ella Victoria Dobbs v/as e.xperimenting with the cor- 
relation of manual arts with other school subjects in Columbia, Missouri, 
significant developments in industrial arts were taking place at Teachers 
College. Columbia University. Dean James Earl Russdl had made 
another of his wise appointments in bringing Frederick G. Bonser, an 
outstanding leader in industrial arts, to the College. Starting as Pro- 
fessor of Education in 1910, he became Chairman of the Industrial Arts 
Department in 1911, and in the same year he invited Ella Victoria Dobbs 
to give a summer course in manual arts in his department. 

Professor Bonser and Miss Dobbs had much in common in their 
approach to the manual arts: in their belief in the importance of hand- 
work in all education; in their differentiation between vocational and 
general education manual arts; in teaching methods of the two types. 
A basic difference, however, was in their attitudes toward the relation- 
ship between subject matter and activity, a difference that was to become 
a center of controversy among educators in the years ahead. 
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In developing his ideas Professor Bonser worked closely with Pro- 
fessor Lois Coffey Mossman, who held u similar position in elementary 
education at Teachers College at about the same time Patty Smith Hill 
was in early childhood education. The results of Professors Bonser's 
and Mossman's experimentation and thinking are clearly expressed in 
their book, Induatrkd Arts for Elenienuiry School.^' published years 
later. 

Bonser and Mossman defined industrial arts for general educative 
purposes as **a study of the changes made by man in the form of 
materials to increase their values and of the problems of life related to 
these changes." From this position they reasoned that since all men arc 
in one way or another consiwwrs, the general educational purposes of 
the industrial arts should be the helping of pupils better to meet the 
problems, opportunities and obligations of the consumer as they are met 
in each major aspect of life: health, economic, social, csthestic and 
recreational^ * 

Before starting their own curricular approaeh to the industrial arts, the 
authors summarized two approaches of others: ease of manipulation of 
materials at different age levels; experience with different types of 
materials — food, textile, wood, metal, clay. As against these, Bonser 
and Mossman, focusing on the comwner, would organize the industrial 
arts curriculum around the use of the products of each of the main 
industries: food, clothing, shelter, utensils, records, tools and machines. 
Through this organization they believed that pupils could learn, as con- 
sumers, how best to supply themselves with each of these seven necessi- 
ties in meeting their problems, responsibilities and opportunities in the 
major aspects of living.^ ' 

The activities that Miss Dobbs had been carrying on for two years in 
Columbia, Missouri, l-jefore her summer in Professor Bonser's depart- 
ment at Teachers College, were often similar to those recommended by 
Bonser and Mossman. While Miss Dobbs took the curriculum as it 
generally existed and attempted to give it meaning and enliven it through 
the industrial arts, Bonser and Mossman proposed u curriculum radically 
different from the usual one of departmentalized sul^ject matter. It Irokc 
through subject matter lines and started with the problems actually met 
in daily living. The difference is fundamental and the controversies arising 
from it have not yet been resolved. 

The summer was the beginning of a lifelong relationship of mutual 
respect between Miss Dobbs and Professor Bonser. There is little doubt 

"Frederick G. Bonser and I.ois CofTey Mossnuin, Industrial Arts for iUcmcnttiry 
Schools I New York: The Nhicmillan Co,, 1934), 

IhiiL, pp. 5-7, 

IhitL, pp. 22-29. 
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that she was stimulated by his thinking and that her subsequent work at 
the University of Missouri was deeply influenced by it, 

Ella Victoria had looked forward to the summer of 1911, not only for 
the teaching opportunity it offered but for the possibility of renewing 
acquainlance with Professor John Dewey, She ,speaks of this in an article 
written many years later entitled, ''Now It Can Be Told — A High Light." 
She tells of her disappointment when a schedule conflict made it impossi- 
ble for her to attend any of Dewey's classes and of a memorable contact 
with him toward the end of the summer. She tells how she screwed up 
her courage to go unannounced to his office. Remembering her from her 
student days. Professor Dewey asked her to tell him about her work in 
Missouri. He was interested and asked her if she had any photographs 
of her work that he might use in his classes. She said that she had and 
would gladly give him some and, better still, she would show him 
similar work she was developing in her class at Teachers College. 

She took him to her classroom where she had examples of her students' 
work — box playhouses, box stores on a village street, and a sand table 
farm on which were growing corn, wheat, oats, and where clay animals 
were grazing in a pasture. Dewey particularly approved of the farm and 
Ella Victoria proudly quotes him as saying, 'i was just going tc say that 
1 had been trying to put across some ideas of this sort to my classes but 
had not made a very great success of it for the lack of a concrete exam- 
ple, and I wonder if you would mind if I sent my class down here to 
observe." She was obviously so elated that she broke through her reserve 
in writing about it to say, "We sometimes say 'I went right up through 
the ceiling' as an attempt to express our ,s;ate of elation. In this case I'm 
sure I did not stop at the ceiling but went on through the roof and perched 
on top of the tallest chimney.*' They chatted further and then he asked 
permission to send his class to her room to see her work. After that 
she had a steady stream of visitors and students told her that Professor 
Dewey had used the photographs she had given him and quoted her in 
his classes. 

How much this meant to Ella Victoria is expressed in the closing 
sentence of her article: ''And, of course, I could not tell of the incident 
except to the most intimate few, without seeming egotistical. But now 
after more than a quarter-century in these intimate papers, it is 
possible." 

So successful was Ella Victoria Dobbs that .summer that it might have 
been the beginning of a satisfying career at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, at a time an opportunity that many would have regarded as 
the very pinnacle of professional success. Ella Victoria chose, instead. 



Op. cit., Wiilfekammer, pp. 54-56. 
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to return to her post at the University of Missouri. She believed that there 
she could be of greater service to the Middle West. 

At University of Missouri: Teaching and Experimenting 

The next twenty-i-ive years exemplify in Ella Victoria's own 
life the activity, the unity and the continuity at which she aimed in her 
educational efforts for others. A mature woman in her forties with varied 
experiences behind her, out of which she had formed her own philosophy 
of life and education, she found a home-base for her professional activi- 
ties at the University of Missouri. Here she was to remain until her retire- 
ment, winning the respect and admiration of faculty and students as she 
quietly and steadily gained academic recognition. Beginning as an instruc- 
tor in 1911, in 1923 she was promoted to the rank of Assistant Professor; 
in 1930 to Associate Professor; and to a full professorship in 1931 . Start- 
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ing by teaching three obscure courses in applied design and educational 
handwork for the elementary grades, by 1924 her work had expanded 
into a complete curriculum as a separate Department of Applied Arts of 
which she was chairman. 

While teaching at the University, the nucleus around which her 
activities centered, she branched out from her localized professional 
responsibilities into many areas of community, state and national effort. 
Believing as she did in cooperative effort, she was a ''joiner." With her 
organizing ability and her skill in dealing with people, she invariably 
found herself in a position of leadership in every association with which 
she became allied, whether in her own field of education or in some 
other. Speaking and writing were inevitable accompaniments of her 
activities and added to her very full life. But different in variety and scope 
as were her many projects, there was a rclatedness among them. The 
purpose, the goal and its persistent pursuit, which as a child she had 
conceived as essential to a good life, had become clearly delineated with 
the years. A better education for children was her over-all goal toward 
which she would direct her energies in three specific channels: one lead- 
ing to a more active classroom life through the manual arts; a second 
toward greater continuity as children moved from one maturity level to 
the next; and the ////rr/ toward a broader outlook and intelligent participa- 
tion of women teachers in the responsibilities of citizenship. 

On her return to the University of Missouri following her summer at 
Columbia University, Ella Victoria Dobbs went on with her work in 
much the same way as she had during the two previous years. She taught 
her courses at the University, using the elementary schools of the town 
of Columbia as a laboratory both for her own study and research and 
for the education of the University students. Above all things she was 
practical. She wanted the students to leave her classes equipped to meet 
conditions as they were. She had dreams of what she would like educa- 
tion to be, but her responsibility as she saw it wa.^ to help these children 
.^o a better education now in the public schools of the United States. 
Therefore, she addressed herself to the problem: To what extent can 
illustrative handwork be used effectively under ordinary public school 
conditions? 

On completing the requirements for the bachelor's degree in Industrial 
Arts at Columbia University, Ella Victoria combined teaching at the 
University of Missouri with graduate study in elementary education. Her 
study of the use of handwork in elementary education was accepted as 
a thesis for the award of an M.A. degree in Elementary Education in 
^ 1913. In the next several years Miss Dobbs published two books and 
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two builetins devoted to the same theme. Illustrative Handwork for 
Elementary School Subjects is the most comprehensive and the most 
interpretive of the point of view she consistently held throughout her 
professional life. She summarizes her point of view in the first chapter: 

1. Handwork is not only a subject to be studied for its own sake 
but may be a helpful method of studying other subjects. It is 
not only an end in itself but a means to an end. 

2. Handwork has two functions: 

a. The handwork which is general in its application and 
rrce in its mefhod without emphasis upon technical 
processes 

b. That which is specific and restricted by commonly ac- 
cepted professional practice. 

(The book is concerned with a.) 

3. [t is assumed that handwork can be done without taking 
undue time, undue expense and can be used profitably us: 

a, A method of stiuJy in which children do something 
they want to do but must study in order to do it 

b, A method of recitation in which children can only 
make something after they have clearer id^;as on the 
subject. 

4. Handwork is justified because 

a. Varying abilities of children require different media of 
expression since all children are not verbal. 

b. Concrete illustrations are an aid to clear thinking. 

c. Handwork causes children to read with more interest. 

5. Free work should be ihe emphasis for young children with 
gradual attention to greater technical control as children 
grow older, 

Ella Victoria Dobbs had gone a long way in her thinki\g from her sloyd 
days as expressed in the Montana speech and in resolving the doubts she 
voiced in her Pasadena report. 

Having stated her point of view in the first chapter, in the second 
Miss Dobbs becomes the experienced craftsman and gives clear and 
detailed directions for using materials. She groups them under four types 
of activities: posters, illustrated booklets, sand-table representations and 
illustrative constructions. The third chapter is equally practical in show- 
ing which of these four media are best adapted in enlivening different 
subject matter fields — geography, history, science, literature. Not only 
are the activities related to specific subject matter but even some of the 
better textbooks of the day are mentioned; such as, the Tarr and 
McMurry geographies, the Carpenter geographical readers, 

A list is given of all the projects carried out in the study, while scven- 

Hlla Victoria Dohbs. lUustnuivv Iluiulworl: for Klcnicntarv School Snhjcclx ( New 
York: The Macmillan Co,, 1^^17), 
Ihid., adapted, pp, 2-22. 
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teen arc reported in detail. The same outline is followed in each of the 
seventeen: 



To have secured the cooperation of a group of teachers in developing the 
carefully worked out projects and their recording is a tribute to the good 
will and professional spirit of the teachers and to the leadership of 
Miss Dobbs. And what an introduction her young students were having 
to the scientific approach, to the investigating spirit, to the need for re- 
cording! These were important elements in the professionalization of 
teaching that Ella Victoria Dobbs did so much to further. 

There was no objective evaluation of the results, no control group to 
check against with standard tests, no proof by scientific measures that 
the children knew more geographic, historic facts and could spell better 
than children taught in the traditional way. One wonders how Ella 
Victoria got by with it! The adding machine had invaded the graduate 
schools and professional respectability in establishing an educational 
reputation for sound research was largely a matter of computation of 
averages, coefficients of correlation, and such matters. Was this another 
proof of the power of persistence and steadfastness in pursuing a goa! 
that Ella Victoria so consistently demonstrated throughout life? What 
she had to offer instead of statistical data were the thoughtfully written 
appraisals of the teachers, their enthusiasm, and the atmosphere of the 
classroom humming with the busy activity of interested children. Through 
these she felt that she had proved her hypothesis: that children could 
learn effectively in the elementary grades when working constructively 
with materials, and that this could be done in a run-of-the-mill classroom 
with no appreciable change in the regular course of study and without lo.ss 
of time or extra expense. 

Seven years later Ella Victoria Dobbs drove home the .same point 
through another medium, a reader for children at about a second-grade 
level. The book. Our Playhouse,^'* is a story told by children of the way 
they had built a playhouse. Step by step, with illustrations, a group of 
children tell how they planned the playhouse; the materials they used and 
how they procured them; the trips they took for new ideas; and the prob- 
lems they had to solve. In a brief statement to teachers at the end of the 
book, Professor Dobbs tells teachers how the book might be used to 

'"Ella Victoria Dobbs, Our Playhouse (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1924). 



1 . Subject and grade 

2. Topic 

3. Text 

4. Problem of project 

5. Problem of pupils 

6. Form of illustration 



7. Conditions (size of class, etc.) 

8. Time used 

9. Organization of class 

10. vOrganization of subject matter 

1 1. Detail of method 

12. Correlation 



(sand table, booklet, etc.) 
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supplement similar activities of their pupils, not as a model to imitate, 
but as a source for comparison and contrast and for the pleasure of 
identification with book children of similar interests. 

Ella Victoria Dobbs had utilized the natural propensity for children 
in general to delight in activity and the use of materials in learning the 
subject matter set out for them. As one studies her writings the question 
aris<:s as to how much her conservative approach to educational reform 
was due to her practicality in wanting to take a ''ne.xt step," one with 
the best chance of succeeding, and how much it represents her own 
philosophy. Her discussion of ^'illustrative handwork,'' of '*a method of 
study" and a ^'method of recitation" carry the ring of conviction rather 
than expediency or compromise. Perhaps even is this truer of the dual 
objectivity stated in all the projects as "the child's problem" and the 
"project's problem." Thus in a sixth-grade study of Europe the problem 
of the project is ''to use the preparation of an illustrated booklet as a 
motive for the study of geography"; the problem of the pupils is "to 
cooperate with each other in collecting descriptive and illustrative 
materials upon the various countries of Europe and to write upon one 
of the countries." In contrast to the duality of aim expressed in the 
separate objectives, one of the children and the other of the project, says 
Dewey : 

Schools require their full etliciency. more opportunity for 
conjoint activities in which those instructed take part, so that 
they may acquire a social sense of their own powers and of the 
materials and appliances used.-^ 

Whatever her underlying philosophy may have been, we know the 
experimentation of Ella Victoria Dobbs contributed to breaking through 
the deadly verbalization and monotony of the average elementary school 
of her day and gave more children a better chance to be actively con- 
structive. It was a forward step in the improvement of education, one 
that became more easily understood, was to take a stronger hold and for 
a far longer time than the more radical reforms others proposed in this 
era. 

Taking the long view, Ella Victoria Dobbs' work in teacher education 
at the University of Missouri should be given first place among her edu- 
cational achievements. The realism, so fundamental in her character, 
made it impossible for her to limit teacher education to either theory 
or skills. She had to try out both principles and methods in the classroom 
with children. She had her students work right along with her, experi- 

-"On £i7., Dobbs, lUustrative Handwork, p. li>(). 

John Dewey, Democracy and Eilucation (New York: Macmillan Co., 1926), 
p. 48. 
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menting, reflecting and drawing conclusions. Thus, they imbued the true 
scientific spirit and from the beginning of their professional education 
saw classroom research as an essential part of the teaching process. 

Added to this, the students had the benefit of participating in the 
parent-teacher associations which Professor Dobbs, striving for the arti- 
culation of home and school, helped to organize in the schools in which 
she worked with teachers and children. Here, too, the students felt them- 
selves part of a pioneer movement, for the college town of Columbia 
parent-teacher associations were the first in the state and led to many 
others and, finally, to a state association. 

There was a wholesome earthy quality about Professor Dobbs' teach- 
ing. No meaningless verbiage for her; never the substitution of vague 
words for fuzzy ideas; and always things before words. Lois Knowles, 
a former student and now a member of the faculty of the University of 
Missouri, told how Miss Dobbs would counsel students to live their 
lives by looking at and into things. One day to drive the point home she 
began a class discussion by being quite critical of a young girl she had 
observed in a bus so engrossed in a book that she was oblivious to the 
beauty of the Missouri River she was crossing.- 

Toward a Wider Outlook for Teachers 

Believing in the necessity for contact with the human world 
along with the world of things. Professor Dobbs urged her students to 
become members of organizations and to attend theii meetings. As in all 
her teachiPig, she taught by example as well as by precept. Miss Ruth 
Graham, also a member of the faculty of the University of Missouri who 
knew Professor Dobbs through Pi Lambda Theta, recalled her answer 
to a student who explained her intention not to attend an educational 
conference on the plea of not being able to afford it. ''You cannot afi'ord 
not to attend it,'' said Professor Dobbs, "and fail to meet the great minds 
of the day." --^ 

This desire for acquaintance with stimulating minds had been charac- 
teristic of Ella Victoria Dobbs since her early days. It was this that made 
her seek membership in so many professional and civic organizations. 
It was this, too, that sent her at the height of a successful career to seek 
more knowledge at Columbia University. It was symbolized in a program 
sponsored in honor of Frocbel by the Helena, Montana, Kindergarten 
Association. Dating back to 1904, the program has been preserved over 
the years in one of her Scrapbooks. One marvels at the list of speakers 

Interview of writer with Miss Lois Knowles, July 1967. 

Interview of writer with Miss Ruth Cnaham, a retired member of the faculty of 
Christian College, Columbia, Missouri, July 1967. 
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that had come together in what was then a very remote Helena. It is a 
veritable roll-call of the celebrities of the day: Susan E. Blov^, Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Emilic Poulsson, Elizabeth Harri- 
son, Maud Lindsay! -* This love of the stimulus of mind on mind, so 
fervid in Ella Victoria, was one of the great gifts she imparted to her 
students. 

It was in these early days of combined teaching, experimentation and 
graduate study that Ella Victoria Dobbs became the leader in the forma- 
tion of the honor society for women, Pi Lambda Tlieta. It came about 
through the interest of Dean William W. Charters of the School of 
Education at the University of Missouri in founding an honor society 
as a stimulus to greater profession a I izat ion among women teachers. He 
discussed his ideas with Louise Stanley, assistant professor of Home 
Economics; Carolina Benton, critic teacher in the practice school; and 
Ella Victoria Dobbs. instructor and graduate student. The three took on 
the responsibility of developing the society and, as a first step, ^^elected 
four outstanding students to help in the initial organization. Tht work 
was completed on March 14, 191 1, and Alpha Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Thcta came into being with Ella Victoria Dobbs as president, an honor 
she retained until 1925. 

Other universities began forming honor societies among their graduate 
women students and in 1917 several of them united to form the national 
Pi Lambda Theta. The group met at the University of Missouri: Alpha, 
University of Missouri; Beta, Syracuse University; Gamma, University 
of Kansas; Delta, University of Washington; and Eta, University of 
Pennsylvania. The meeting with its possibilities for the future of educa- 
tion and tor the deeper professionalization of women teachers so moved 
Ella Victoria that she expressed herself in verse. The following is an 
excerpt; 

Aloft the torch of learning, to guide the wavering feet. 
Alight to show the zealous where paths of service meet. 
Oh. night of inspiration, how much we owe to thee 
For challenging those founders the broati high road to sec! 

Ella Victoria Dobbs gave devoted service both to Alpha chapter and 
to the national Pi Lambda Theta. She was president of the latter from 
1921 to J92.S and editor of its journal from 1921 to 1933. Her services 
were appreciatively recognized. In 1923 a scholarship for advanced .stu- 
dents in education carrying an annual award of one thousand dollars * 

Helena, Montana, Kindergarten Association program, Scrupbook of Hlla Victoria 
Oohbs (Archives, University of Missouri, Coliimbfa. Missouri). 
Dobbs, Scrapbook. 

The first scholarship award was given to Agnes Snydei for research on tests and 
measinemenl in teacher education, a dissertation carried on at The Johns Hop- 
kins University. 
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was named in her honor, "The Ella Victoria Dobbs Pi Lambda Theta 
Scholarship." On the twenty-fifth anniversary of her teaching at the 
University of Missouri, Pi Lambda Theta honored her with a festive 
garden party. Letters, telegrams and congratulations indicated the 
warmth and respect with which she was held. 

Leadership in National Council of Primary Education 

The educational association with which Ella Victoria Dobbs 
was most actively identified was the National Council of Primary Edu- 
cation. She was a key person in its founding in 1915 and continued to 
be a key member up to and after its merger with the International 
Kindergarten Union in the formation of the Association for Childhood 
Education in 1931. It had long been the dream of kindergarten leaders 
that the influence of their work might extend into the grades and that 
better articulation between the kindergarten and the primary grades 
might be achieved. Alice Temple and Patty Smith Hill, in particular, 
had been tireless in their efforts toward such continuity. 

The immediate circumstance leading to the organization of the 
National Council of Primary Education was correspondence resulting 
from an article by Marie Anderson (later Mrs. William B. Ittner of 
St. Louis) in the School Arts Magazine. Ella Victoria Dobbs saw the 
article and, finding it so much in harmony with her own point of view, 
sent a note of appreciation to Miss Anderson along with a copy of her 
newly published book, Primary Handworkr^' Miss Dobbs and Miss 
Anderson * continued to exchange letters and found themselves agree- 
ing that an organization should be formed which would foster the point 
of view they both held. They decided to *'talk it up." The ''talking up" 
resulted in an informal luncheon meeting on February 22, 1915, in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the day before the Department of Superintendence of 
NEA convened. 

Thirty teachers, many more than had been expected, met at that 
luncheon. Although it was most informal, solid business was transacted. 
It was decided that there was need for an organization that would: 

a. Further the use of activities in the primary school 

b. Bridge the gap between the kindergarten and the primary 

school 

e. Cultivate a professional attitude among primary teachers. 
With a slight rewording later, these purposes were to become the 
determining goals to all the activities undertaken by the Council during 
its existence: 

^' Ella Victoria Dobbs, Primary Handwork (New York: MacmiHan Co., 1914). 

* Interview of writer with Mrs. Ittner. nee Miss Anderson, arranged by Jennie 

Wahlert. member of ACEI Early Leaders in Childhood Education Committee. 
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a. Greater use of activities in the primary school 

b. Greater fteedom of method for the teacher 

c. Greater continuity of effort through closer cooperation with 

kindergarten and the grades above. 

Besides defining its purposes the group came to the following agree- 
ments: that the unanimity of the group justified its forming a preliminary 
organization; that the organization should be very informal with little 
administrative machinery; that the luncheon meeting had been most 
enjoyable and should be repeated; and that the plan should be presented 
at a meeting held at the time of the summer meeting of NEA to be held 
in Oakland, California. 

As to informality one said, "Let's not have a program — we are 
programmed to death. Let's just talk, and let's meet at ten and have 
plenty of time." 

Ella Victoria Dobbs was chosen to represent the group at the Oakland 
meeting.' - Writing years later of her charge to have no set program at the 
summer meeting, to ju.st talk, she confessed her uneasiness: 

It was really with fear and trembling that I carried out their 
mandate concerning the program. It took almost more courage 
than I possessed to announce a meeting and a topic for discussion 
but not mention even one person as a speaker to be printed on 
an NEA program. . . . However, it was one of the liveliest dis- 
cussions I ever listened to. The success of that day left the pattern 
for the rest of the meetings.-" 

About fifty teachers attended the meeting at Oakland. Several of those 
present went home and immediately organized local branches. Notable 
among these were a branch organized by a group of Southern teachers 
in Nashville and one in Chicago organized by Flora J. Cooke who was 
to become an enthusiastic leader in the Council through the years.-*'* 

In reading the bulletins of the Council, one is impressed with the 
fidelity with which it kept to its original purposes and the way in which 
the determination to rely upon discussion instead of speeches brought 
the membership into active participation and noteworthy achievement. 
Through the responsible work of committees and discussion of their 
findings at annual mee^^ngs in the sixteen years of its existence before 
becoming part of the Association for Childhood Education, the Council 
published the following bulletins on important current problems: 

Ella Victoria Dobbs. Lucy Gage, Julia L. Hahn, llistorv of ihc National Council 
of Prinuirv Education (NCPE. 1932) pp. 1,2. 
^^//j/f/., p.'2. 

"'Handwritten note written by Ella Victoria Dobbs on a typed article by Flora J. 
Cooke, "Memories of the National Council of Primary Education," undated, prob- 
ably 1941 (Archives, Association for Childhood Education Intenuiiional. Washing- 
Ion, D. C). 
Op. cit., Dobbs. Gage, Hahn* History, p. 5. 
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A Study of Typical Daily Programs in Use in Primary Grades, 
a two-year study developed by a committee consisting of Annie 
E. Moore, Chairman. Lillie R. Ernst, Alniina George, Marion B. 
Barbour, Fannie W. Dunn (NCPE Bulletin, no volume or issue 
number given, February 1921). 

Promotion Requirements in Kindergarten and First Grade, 
Mary J. Brady, Chairman, Marion B. Barbour, Edith Barnum, 
Lillie R. Ernst. Annie E. Moore (NCPE Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 
3, February 1924), 

FurnisJiings and Equipment of the Primary School, Abbie 
Louise Day, Chairman, Gail Calmerton, Mabel C. Bra^^ (NCPE 
Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 3, February 1924). 

Relation of Creative Education to the Science of Education, 
Annie E. Moore, Chairman, Minnie Lee Davis, Mathilde C. 
Geeks, Clara A. Kaps, Loru Peek (NCPE Bulletin, Vol. XII, 
Supplement to No. 3, April 1929). 

As the membership increased, with branches in every state and 
auendaucc at the annual meetings running into the thousands, the ''just 
talk" was no longer possible; and in the later meetings presentations by 
outstanding speakers were made. These speeches with the discussions 
by the membership were published in the following bulletins: 

psychoanalysis in Relation to Education and What Is the 
Problem of Method? Dr. Max A. Bahr; Dr. William Heard Kil- 
Patrick (NCPE Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 4, April 1926). 

Creative Needs of Young Children and How They Should Be 
Recognized, Julia Wade Abbott. Ruth Bristol (NCPE Bulletin. 
Vol. XI, No. 4, April 1928). 

An Activity Program in the Social Studies. An account of a 
unified course of study for the kindergarten and lirst three grades 
in the San Francisco Schools. Directed and reported by Julia 
Hahn (NCPE Bulletin. Vol. XHI, No. 1. February 1930). 

Like the International Kindergarten Union, the National Council of 
Primary Education maintained cooperative relations with National Edu- 
cation Association. A bulletin was issued reporting a joint session with 
the Department of Superintendence of the NEA in February 1931, the 
last annual meeting of the Council, The two groups came together to 
discuss a vital issue of the clay, ''The Training of Teachers for a 
Progressive Educational Program." F^resentations representing divergent 
approaches were made by these authorities: Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
Dr. Je.ssc H. Ncwlon, Dr. Ernest Horn, Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, 
Dr. J, Caycc Morrison, Dr, A. L. Threkeld, Dr. Laura Zirbes. 

At another session of the same meeting the topic, "Art in the School 
for the Young Child,'' was discussed by members of the Council: 
Winifred Harley, Rebecca CofTin and Mrs, Florence Crane. 

Both sessions were reported in full in NCPE Bulletin, Vol. XIV, No. 2, 
April 1 93 1. Another bulletin is.sued after the merger of the two asso- 
ciations, IKU and NCPE, dealt with the problem of "Building I^eadi- 
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ness for Written Expression." The study was made by Blanche G. Kent 
under the direction of Dr. Laura Zirbes. The opening paragraph of the 
foreword conveys the dedication with which the Council had so un- 
swervingly pursued its purposes. But under its dignity of expression, one 
feels the note of sadness at the closing of a chapter so happily and 
productively lived: 

At the last ofTicial business meeting in Detroit in February 
1931. the National Primary Council authorized this study and 
the publication of (he findings in a special bulletin to be financed 
and distributed by the organization which for sixteen years has 
fostered progressive practice in the primary grades. Before the 
National Primary Council loses its separate identity in the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education when this joint organization 
meets in Washington in 1932, this bulletin will be circulated to 
the membership as a final memorial of the fine record of coopera- 
tive endeavor which the Council has always fostered. In the in- 
terest of a unified program of childhood education the plans for 
fusion left room tor the completion of this study, which com- 
bines in an unusual way the interests of the two organizations 
that will be fused iii the Association for Childhood Education. 

The report duly appeared as: 

BuiUiinii RcmJinesy for Written Expression, by Blanche G. Kent 
under the direction of Dr. Laura Zirbes (NCPE Bulletin, no 
volume or issue number given, June 1931 ). 

Discussion at the meetings never lagged even when the audience 
extended into the hundreds, Alta V. Adkins, Assistant Superintendent 
of Hammond, Indiana, who ably served as NCPE executive secretary 
from 19 1 9 to 1927, wrote of the meetings: 

The procedure of the meetings was always social-serious, that 
teachers might become acquainted with, like, and help each 
other, and the children under their care. They met informally, 
played, laughed, and sang together, liked it, and continued to 
meet. , . , Half of each meeting was always pure fun. The other 
half was spent in informal discussion of children's rights, the 
value of freedom to them, and the school activities that would 
develop them. Occasionally a leader from another city would 
address the group, but not often for such things would tend to 
formalize the meetings. The first great objective was to free the 
children and teachers from rigidity, the rigidity of screwed-down 
seats, meaningless and rigid **busy-work" and static daily pro- 
grams that permitted no deviation.*' 

Reports of the meetings in the bulletins give evidence that this serious- 
minded group kept their sense of humor — even cropping out in dis- 
cassions of studies they so diligently made. Thus Liliie Ern.st of St. Louis, 
in giving the results of a study she and her committee had made of 

A)iu V. Ailkms. "A 'ThrWYm Bqiiation CT/ -^ NCPE; ChUd Plus Teacher Pius 
Inspiration Equals NCPE." Typed Manuscript, undated (Archives. Association for 
Childhood Education International, Washington. D.C). 
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''Promotion Requirements for Kindergarten and First Grade/' quoted 
the following from a report card addressed to children: 

You are ready for the lA when you are spending 60 minutes 
a day on your reading: when you know at sight 200 words from 
your lists: when you can use any of the 200 words in short 
sentences: when you can read ChiUVs World and Free and Tread- 
well Frbucrs; when you can read ten pages of any suppleniontaiv 
primer: when you can read the sentence as a whole and not word 
by word: when you can read silently and interpret a sentence 
unit as. "Bring me a book." 

Phonics as a criterion for promotion evidently was widely used. After 
giving the statistical results and some of the content and methodology 
used by Miss Ernst, it closes with: 

If by any chance you can have some primary teacher make a 
full list of 30 blends and you happen to be rooming with some- 
body tonight will you try them on each other? We tried them on 
Miss Dobbs last night, and you should have been with us! 

Yes, Miss Dobbs could join in such fun, and without ever losing her 
innate dignity. She had that rare quality of leadership that makes it 
possible to be one with a group without loss of authority. Part of the 
secret of her success may well have been her indifTcrcnce to the lime- 
light. One is impressed in reading the minutes of the ten years of her 
presidency of the Council from 1915 to 1925 and to note how seldom 
she injected her own opinions into the group discussions. Quietly she 
stimulated others to self-expression. 

This characteristic, both of her teaching and her organization work, 
was a matter of frequent comment. One of her younger co-workers, 
Mrs. Martin L. Faust, wrote: 

I remember how calmly Miss Dobbs talked: one could say about 
her what has been said of General Norstead. calm in discussion 
and never arouses the almost automatic hostility that results 
from too much intensity by a person trying to make a point/^* 

Just the names of those serving on committees, all of whom contributed 
substantially in many parts of the country to the progress of education, 
are proof not only of their own worth hut of the stimulus of Ella 
Victoria's leadership in the Council. Flora J. Cooke, the stalwart 
associate of Colonel Francis Parker in his experimentation, expressed 
it well: 

I believe that most of the early group of teachers would give 
credit for leadership in the formation of the Council to the 

Promotion Rvquirvmvnt^s for Kinilvri^nrtrn iinil f-'irsi Cnulc <NCPE RviUelin, Vol. 
VII, No. 3, Feb. 1924), p. 10. 
''fhul., p. 12. 

Kxcerpt of letter fron> Mrs. Martin I.. Faust. Columbia. Missouri, to writer, 
March 27. 1968. 
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dynamic leadership of Ella Victoria Dobbs. No obstacle was too 
great for her determination to surmont. ... It was not without 
cause that she was reelected president of the organization for ten 
of its sixteen years of independent existence. The honor was well 
earned by her vision, courage, and hard work which made her 
always take the heavy end of the log, '"' 

Experimental in e")Utlook herself, Ella Victoria Dobbs' influence no 
doubt had much to do with the emphasis on research by the Council. 
Committees continuously existed, each one for a period of two years, 
to produce research in the following areas: 

Organization of subject-matter and method 
Books, including texts, supplementary readers, teachers' helps, 
etc. 

Furnishings i\nd equipment 
Tests and measurements 

Probably the most outstanding piece of research, because of the funda- 
mental problem it attacked, its workmanship and the further study it 
spurred, was "A Study of Typical Daily Programs in Use in Primary 
Grades," by the committee chaired by Annie E. Moore. It was one of 
the two-year studies characteristic of the Council's procedures in getting 
jobs done. 

In the first year the object was to find out the amount of free activity 
on the part of the children — times when the children were not definitely 
directed by teachers — and the kinds of materials used. For this purpose 
twelve schools were selected from coast to coast. They included a first 
grade in a public school with a flexible program; a primary grade in an 
experimental demonstration school; a primary grade in a city school of 
a most formal type; an old-fashioned rural school; a progressive rural 
school; a primary grade in a middle-of-the-road city school. 

As was to be expected, the practice varied from utmost formality to 
extreme freedom, from two schools in which there was not a single 
moment when the children were on their own, able to exercise any 
initiative, to one in which forty-one percent of the children's time was 
free from teacher direction. Similarly, the environment varied from bare 
ugly rooms with nothing but desks, books, paper and pencils to rooms 
equipped with a wealth of material and ideal school furniture. This part 
of the study was fact finding; the report included detailed observations 
of the classroom settings and what actually occurred.'^" 

During the second year the committee attempted to have observations 
made in a variety of schools organized and equipped in a liberal way. 

Flora J. Cooke, "Memories of the National Council of Primary Education." 
Manuscript. 1941 (Archives. Association for Childhood Education Intcrnaiional. 
Washington. D. C). 

/I Snulv of Typical Dailv Pro<:rams in Use in Primary Grades ( NCPE Bullelin. 
Vol. IV, No. 3, Feb. 1921 pp. 5-9. 
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Seventeen descriptive accounts were submitted, oiil of which the com- 
miUee accepted ihc eight or nine which they considered to represent the 
best practice. These they found lo have the following characteristics in 
common: 

A tkxiblc grouping of children partly worked out by the 
teacher ami partly dependent upon the children's own organiza- 
tion of their work and play 

A variety of material which lends itself \o constructive and cre- 
ative work such as blocks, textile materials. cl:iy, wood, paper, 
cardboard, paint, crayons, and suitable tools; the children to 
have easy access to all of these 

Freedom from unnatural, unnecessar>' restraint and from formal 
dictated teacher control so that pupils may carry out more indi- 
vidual and group projects 

A generous collection of the best text books, literury wholes and 
picture books obtainable, to which children may have easy ac- 
cess, with much encouragement for liberal and independent use 

The intelligent and determined subordination of formal drill in 
the mechanics of reading, arithmetic, etc. to intrinsically worth- 
while undertakiniis initiated by children or teacher, or evolved 
hy the entire group including the teacher.^- 

Like Ella Victoria Dobbs at the University of Missouri, Annie E. 
Moore at Teachers College, Columbia University, based her teaching on 
continuous observation and experimentation. In 1925 she published her 
book. The Primary ScfiooL the itnprovcfucnt oi Its Ors^tmizalhm ami 
Ifistruaum. In it she brings together the results of her committee work 
in the National Council of Primary Education, her own teaching and the 
many studies made hy herself and her students. It is an out-and-out stand 
for the kind of clas.sroom that would embody the five characteristics her 
Cor :il study concluded as right for children. But she went further in 
V -rlpring her failh in a curriculum that would 

draw upon all the empirical knowledge concerning childhood 
derived from accumulated human experience and upon the 
very considerable scientific data furnished by psychologists, 
physicians, and specialists in social science. '"^ 

In her conviction that the curriculum could and should be developed 
from the observed activities and questions of children — their play, hob- 
bies, social intercourse with their peers — Annie E, Moore was one of 
the minority among even the liberal educators of the day. For them and 
for her, it was not the enlivening of a preconceived curriculum by 
cvclivilies but a curriculum growing out of the activities of children. In 
this Annie E, Moore dilTercd from Ella Victoria Dobbs and. on a 

fhuL. NCPK Bulletin. Vol. IV. No. 3. p. 44. 

Annie \\. Mooi'c. The Prinmry School, ilic f luprovcnwtu aj Its Ori^umzution unci 
InsiruvtUm (Boston: Hoiichton Milllin Co., 1925). p. I. 
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ditTerent plane, from Bonser and Mossman. She came closer to Dewey's 
basic idea of curriculum than any of the three. 

After mentioning the many signs of constructive work seen in class- 
rooms — farms, miniature cities, grocery stores and such, she states: 

To the extent that these schemes arc the children's own 
either by reason of their suggestion or by willing and eager 
adoption at the suggestion of another . . . they are children's 
projects: ... to the extent that the scheme is simply an in- 
genious carrier for less interesting matter, introduced to lighten 
a dull routine — it is no true child's project or problem whatever 
it may be called."' 

She goes on to speak of the latter as "pseudo-projects." Ohcn with an 
almost acid sharpness she reveals the formalism into which many well- 
intentioned reforms were already degenerating. Always keeping close to 
the classroom she was able to make her point through apt illustration, 
as in a chapter on "A Socialized Recitation.'" Here she describes a 
so-called "socialized recitation" in which a child leader conducts a lesson 
on Alice in Wonderland, The leader calls on the children to read, asks 
what words mean, calls attention to mispronunciations and other errors. 
For example. 

James: Daniel, what does executed mean? 
Daniel: To be killed. 

Grace: Did you notice that can is printed in italics? Will you 
please read that sentence again? 

.Morris: Louise, will you look at that last sentence again. You 
left out the word had. 

Louise: Did I? I'll read it again.*" 

Professors Bonser and Mossman began with the problems of living and 
had children engage in relevant activities suitable to their maturity; 
Ella Victoria Dobbs began with conventional subject matter and gave 
it reality through child activities: Annie E. Moore began with the spon- 
taneous activities of children and expanded these through related subject 
matter and widened experiences — these were types of the experimental 
approaches of the day toward belter education for children. 

A matter of particular concern was tiic relation of the three R's to 
project teaching. Divergent viewpoints were brought into sharp focus at 
a meeting of the Primary Council in Chicago at the session of February 
26, 1924. The program centered around contrasting presentations of 
procedures at the Francis Parker School and the Winnetka, Illinois, 
Public Schools. 

"Ihid.. pp. 68, 69. 
"'1 hid, .pp. 111-113. 
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Miss Enoch of the Francis Parker School gave a detailed account of 
her second-grade project in chicken-raising, illustrated with films. She 
showed how oral and written language, spelling, reading and arithmetic, 
as well as scientific facts were learned because they were indispensable 
in carrying out the many different kinds of activities involved in the 
total project. 

Superintendent Carleton Washburne of Winnetka agreed on the 
value of such projects but took issue with the claim that the tool subjects 
could or should be taught as needed in the activities. Instead, he made 
a case for their separate mastery so that they would be ready for use 
when needed in activities. He made a distinction between the social 
learnings of the project and the individual learnings necessitated by the 
wide range of abilities of children in .,peed and quality in achieving skills. 

Mrs. Stokes, a second-grade teacher in Winnetka, illustrated with an 
account of her experiences in teaching reading. She had tried a number 
of ways to meet the individual needs of the children before arriving at 
the one she was presently using. In brief, she started by dividing the 
class into three groups according to reading ability and selected a differ- 
ent set of books for each group. She helped the children individually, 
they read to her as they finished sections, she tested them for comprehen- 
sion. Soon the group organization disappeared, for as the children fin- 
ished the book with which their group had started, they were free to 
choose their own books. As a result, in the course of the current year 
the number of books read by the class varied from two by the slowest 
reader to twenty by the fastest. 

The speakers were questioned vigorously on the nature of the total 
class day, methods of evaluating, whether or not there was a course 
of study to follow, the use of phonics, and many other procedural details. 
While Mrs. Stokes gave specific answers to all the questions. Miss Enoch 
pictured the on-going process of the day, disclaimed the use of formal 
testing, said that the children read for information, pleasure, and to 
each other and was sure that no child could read as many as twenty 
books because they were too busy with other things. 

Miss Gage, Miss Temple, Miss Dobbs, and Miss Cooke steered the 
discussion toward the main issues involved: Is the project a means to 
an end or an end in itself? Can the tool subjects be taught through 
projects or is additional work necessary separate from the projects? 
What is meant by ^'social"? When the discussion reached this level 
there was real soul-searching. It was obvious that there was a strong 
leaning toward reliance on the project, the creative, the constructive. 
But — dared they swing so far from the traditional? 

The climax was reached when Lily Ernst pleaded with the group to 
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look beneath the surface to what was happening inside the children — 
the feelings toward what they were doing: 

I hope that this discussion will make us become a great deal 
clearer as to the child's position in this game of schooling. . . . 
Raising chickens or any other project could be social or unsocial; 
so could reading a book. . . 

In a long, continuous project such as animal raising it is possible 
that you may have a child who in his selection and his reasons 
for selection may be as miserably unsocial as a child can be. . . . 
The child reading a mass of books is unsocial if he is not getting 
thrills out of what he is reading. , . if he is not becoming con- 
scious thai every day's elTort that he is putting forth to become 
more skillful makes him able to help some one else. . . . 

We must make it dramatically clear, pictorially clear as to the 
activity in which the child is socially purposed and the activity 
in which he is unsocially purposed. . . 

At one point Lily Ernst quoted from Vachel Lindsay, saying that she 

wished the lines might be printed on every piece of literature the Primary 

Council sends out: 

It is the world s one crime 
Its babes grow dull. 

Its poor are oxlike, limp and leaden-eyed. 
Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly. 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap. 
Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve. 
Not that they die but that they die like sheep. 

In every age there are a few who see beyond the deed to the meaning 
of the deed. Often, like Lily Ernst, they live close to nature and love 
all growing things. Perhaps it is thus they draw their strength, their 
insight-*' 

It was as natural that variations should exist in the new education 
as it was for the Renaissance to branch out into its many creative fields 
in the arts and sciences or for the Protestant Reformation to give rise 
to a proliferation of sects, in a way the educational reforms of the 
twentieth century were part of the continuum of history, for these like 
those of the Renaissance and the Reformation were fundamentally a 
break from the control of tradition, the stirring of the soul of man for 
fulfillment through the freeing of his mind and spirit. 

As always, education followed in the path of other social upheavals, 
going its accustomed way until some mutant force breaks the bonds 
of custom. In this early twentieth century the force was the free soil 
of America rich enough to produce an indigenous philosophy and 
psychology to challenge teachers. 

"The summary of the Counci! meeting is based upon Lin eighty-fivc-page type- 
written stenographic report contributed by Jennie Wahlert to the Association for 
Childhood Education International Archives. 

Vachel Lindsay, Collected Poems {New York: The Macmillan Co., 1^30) pp. 69, 
70. 
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In the excitement over new ideas, the journals and even the popular 
press carrying accounts of this or that new venture in education, Ella 
Victoria Dobbs served as a balance wheel. Continuously in the Council 
and in her chisses she encouraged teachers to study conditions, to exper- 
iment, to draw their own conclusions, not to be afraid lo disagree. 

Like all who arc imbued with the scientific approach lo life, success 
merely opened up to Ella Victoria Dobbs new problems still to be 
solved. That this was a deeply engrained part of her character was 
evident in her early teaching days when, for example, in her report on 
the much-praised West Coast manual arts exhibit she counselled 
teachers to dwell "not on what we have done," but "on what we have 
not done and still have to do," Again this note was sounded in 1922 
when in her customary New Year's message lo the National Council of 
Primary Education she congratulated the Council on its accomplishments 
— disappearance of stiff little seats, more materials, better cooperation, 
greater appreciation by parents — and then adds, "But we must not 
forget that still there are thousands of little prisonL-rs who must sit in 
position in uncomfortable seats and pay attention to uninteresting 
lesson books.'- 

Woman Suffrage Association; League of Women Voters 

For the contribution she made in dignifying the status of 
women as citizens, Ella Victoria Dobbs is due a unique place among the 
women leaders in childhood education. To her, women as well as men 
were "endowed with certain inalienable rights." She run only believed 
this but acted upon her conviction. 

Soon after joining the faculty of the University of Missouri, Miss Dobbs 
entered vigorously into the development of the Columbia Fiqual SulTrage 
Association. In a conversation with Mrs. Faust, Miss Dobbs spoke of an 
incident that triggered her into action. It was a discussion that she 
happened upon in a University hall between a professor of philosophy 
and a Negro janitor. They were earnestly considering hoiwcen ihem 
whether or not women should be i^iven the right to vole. There was 
something in the attitude, the implied superiority of the two men that, 
Ella Victoria Dobbs said, '*got my dander up.'' '*Any matters of concern 
to women should be discussed by women,*' said she.'' 

The first years of University teaching are arduous at best. They were 
particularly so for women in Miss Dobbs' day, especially in her case; 
she needed to combine study for an advance degree with her teaching. 

''NCPE Leaflet, January 1922 (Archives, Association for ChiMluKHl Education 

Intcrnalionnl, Washington, D. C). 

*'0/J. ciL, Letter from Mrs. Faust to writer. 
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But here, as in aH her professional career, she showed unusual ability 
not only in relating different activities but in having them reinforce each 
other. The minutes of the Columbia Equal Suffrage Association exem- 
plify this. After serving on the first Executive Committee in l9!2-!3 and 
1914-15 and on the nominating committee in 1912-13, she was one of 
a group of three in 1914 to organize a College Equal Suffrage League." 

Ella Victoria Dobhs is frequently mentioned thoughout the minutes 
of the Columbia Equal Suffrage Association. One of particular interest 
tells of her being sent :js a delegate of the Columbia Association to the 
convention of the National American Woman Suffrage Association held 
in St. Louis. March 28-29, 19!9.'' This was the fiftieth and last active 
convention of the Association. Victory was just around the corner. 
Delegates from fifteen states in which women already had the vote were 
present: Congress was almost won over; and President VVoodrow Wilson 
sent a message to the convention assuring the members of his support. 
By June fourth when the nineteenth amendment had been passed by both 
Houses of Congress, women already had the vote in twenty-nine states. 
The crusade fought so valianlly since 1869 was over. Only ratification 
by the states remained and this, too, would soon be won. 

Now a big job of education lay ahead. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Cati 
came prepared for it, and in her opening address outlined her plan for a 
new organization, the League of Women Voters. The League would 
promote voter education on national and local issues."' Miss Dobbs 
remained in St. Louis for a meeting of the Missouri Suffrage group and 
upon, her return to Columbia began working on a local branch of the 
new League. 

Her first efforts, again exemplifying her characteristic tendency to 
center her varied activities around a major interest, began as early as 
1919 as a member of the Education Committee of the League. She 
was instrumental in opening a Citizenship School in November of that 
year, continuing for twelve meetings on Mondays and Thursdays. The 
minute^: of December eleventh give a report from Miss Dobbs stating 
that the school was well attended and considered helpful; that another 
would be held after the holidays for mothers with children attending 
school; that the plans for the latter would be guided by the questions 
raised by members attending the first session; and that the most progres- 

" Minutes Hook of the Coliimbiii Hqiial Siitfragc Association. Collected by Mrs. 
Robert F. Ci. Spier, PresiLlent. l.euizue of Women V^oters. of Columbia- Hoone 
County (Western Historical Manuscripts Collection. University of .Missouri Li- 
brary, Columbia. Missouri). 



''*G. Allen Foster, I'fftc.s- fur Wttnicn (New Vork: Criterion Books. 1966). pp. 
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sive methods and data should be obtained from other towns about the 
same size as Columbia. 

The readiness to learn from others, shown in the last suggestion and 
again characteristic throughout Miss Dobbs' professional career, appears 
a number of times in the minutes. For example, in those of February 24, 
1926, **Miss E. V. Dobbs described a cooperative community school in 
Pasadena, California, where women are taught to sew on their own 
material for their own use or for the Woman's Exchange." A modification 
of this suggestion is seen in a newspaper clipping in May 1926, reporting 
plans made by the project committee of the League of Women Voters 
for a vacation sewing school for Columbia girls between eight and 
fourteen years of age. A pencilled marginal note states, *'Miss Dobbs 
gave money/' Here, too, another of Miss Dobbs' abiding interest, the 
crafts, is being utilized in another setting. 

Frequent references in the minutes are made to speeches given to the 
League by Ella Victoria Dobbs: 

July cV. 1925: The principal feature of the meeting was a talk by 
Miss Dobbs on the outstanding events of the convention at 
Indianapolis of the National Education Association on inter- 
preting the schools to the public. She also gave a resume of an 
address by Glenn Frank on the relationship between the press 
and the public. 

January 27, 1926: Miss Ella V. Dobbs' paper on World Educa- 
tion for International Friendliness was an inspiring and sym- 
pathetic discussion of the power of education in uprooting 
prejudice and intolerance and the value of such agencies as the 
Junior Red Cross, International Association of Teachers, and 
International Cont'erenccs on Education in promoting interna- 
tional mindcdncss and world peace. 

January I J, 192S: Miss Dobbs gave a talk on "What Docs 
Equalization of Taxation Involve?" She brought out that free 
education is olTered to our people — but not equal. Anio.ng the 
unequal factors arc: 

Length of term varies from 3 to 10 months 
Size of class from less than 10 to 29 
Varied amount of experience of teacher 
DifTcrcncc in equipment 

She concluded that the whole question is economic. 

May 23, 1928: Miss Dobbs reported on the State Convention of 
the League held in St. Louis. She spoke particularly of the round 
table on International Relations. Miss Dobbs gave to the League 
the ten dollars which she won for submitting the best slogan 
for getting our votes: Votes Count — Do You? 

While Ella Victoria Dobbs was concerned that all women should have 
broader lives, as an educator she strove in particular that teachers should 

Minutes. League of Women Voters of Coliimbia-Hoone County, Missouri. Se- 
lected and sent to writer by Mrs. Robert F. G, Spier, Columbia. Missouri. 
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realize their special responsibilities as citizens. Dedication to children, 
in itself, was not enough. She knew that unless teachers made their voices 
heard politically they could well have their classroom efforts for children 
defeated by a degenerating physical, social and economic environment. 
Miss Dobbs expressed this in a ieatlet addressed to the members of the 
National Council of Primary Education when at the close of World War 
1 the first bill was introduced into Congress. It called for the appoint- 
ment of a Secretary of Education with a place in the President's Cabinet 
and for an appropriation to reduce the inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunity among the states. Not one ever to court popularity, after describ- 
ing the bill, she did not hesitate to excoriate teachers for their share of 
blame for the low regard in which education was so widely held. She 
closed her statement with: 

Teachers arc, however, partially responsible for the present un- 
happy state of affairs. They are responsible in so far as they 
have confined their energies wholly to actual class-room proc- 
esses and have failed to use all the Influence they could command 
to educate the public to a full appreciation of the importance 
of education and the progress in educational methods and stan- 
dards.'" 

One can well imagine the fervor with which Ella Victoria Dobbs made 
the following appeal to the National Council of Primary Education after 
Congress had passed the Nineteenth Amendment: 

Teachers have long been too easily satisfied with doing well 
their duty within the school room and have forgotten their re- 
sponsibility for the formation of public opinion. The schools will 
never be better than the people want them. It is, therefore, our 
duty to help make the people want better schools just as we 
try to help Johnny want to be a good hoy. It is also in line with 
this argument to remind women teachers that a new role for 
controlling this situation will be given to many of us with the 
ratification of the Suffrage Amendment. Whatever may have 
been our attiUide upon this question while it was pending there 
is no question as to our duty to use this newly acquired power 
wisely for the advancement of education.' ' 

It was this zeal for a broader life for women teachers that gave her 
real pleasure in being elected president of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association- in \925. This gave her additional opportunity to that of 
the League of Women Voters, Pi Lambda Theta and Delta Kappa 
Gamma to work on state legislative programs for the betterment of 
women teachers, the improvement of schools and education in general,""' 

NC PK Leaflet, January 1919, p. 3. 
NCPK Leaflet, January 1920, p. 3. 
Op, lit., Wulfekammer, pp. 153-155. 
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Interest Continues During Retirement 

Ella Victorlx Dobbs re riRi:n from thb University oh Missouri in 
1936 and was honored with the title of Professor Emeritus of Applied 
Arts. Her acknowledgment of this distinction to President F. A. Middle- 
bush is characteristic of her empathy with women teachers: 

I count it not only a stamp of approval on my years of service, 
but I value it especially as a recognition of the whole body of 
women in their etlorts to serve the common good." ' 

Until a few months before her death Ella Victoria Dobbs was in good 
health and continued active in civic and educational atTairs. In 1940 she 
attended the Women's Centennial Congress in New York City where she 
was honored as one of 100 women successful in careers not open to 
women in 1 S40. Her last trip out of Columbia was in 1942 to attend a 
meeting of Association for Childhood Education in BufTalo. - 

As travel became more difticult for her — she lived to be eighty-six — 
she used the telephone, not only to keep in touch with personal friends 
but as a means of keeping abreast of educational and world alTairs. Mr. 
Everett Keith, Executive Secretary of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, whose office was and is on the University campus, was 
one whom she found particularly knowlcdgable and sympathetic in her 
fields of interest. Mr. Keith said that he had Jong phone discussions with 
her, "And always," he said, "she never faltered in her belief that the 
solution of the world's problems iay m education." ■ • 

Al home she continued her interest in crafts, particularly in weaving 
and toy-making. Her ten-harness loom yielded many gifts for her friends. 
Her last completed book. First Steps in Wccivini^, was written during the 
first two years of her retirement. It aims successfully to impart the art to 
beginners, "Ltssuming nothing,*' as .she says in her prefacL\ Simply written 
and illustrated with many clear line drawings, it is far more than a mere 
how-to-do-it book. One of its values is its historic treatment from the 
first weaving by interlacing branches of trees to today's highly developed 
mechanization of the craft. Feeling as well as knowledge is imparted in 
its pages as when she quotes an old weaver as saying, "It isn't so much 
that you weave as what weaving docs to you," and adds her comment that 
this "epitomizes what is meant by creative expression as an educational 
factor." ' ' 

Mrs. Faust called on Miss Dobbs in her apartment while she was 
working cm tiiis book and was sliown the beautiful drawings a friend had 

//;/>/., Wulfekammer, pp. 196, 197. 
'•/iuJ.. pp. 200, 201. 

■■"interview of writer with Mr. Rcilh, July 19f>7. 

'•'Ella Victoria Dobbs, First Steps in IVcavini: (New York: Macmillun and Co., 
1938), p. 80. 
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made as illustrations. All of them were of things children could not only 
make but use. Miss Dobbs brought out a chest of drawers made of match 
boxes and recalled the joy of a little boy who had made it long ago when 
he looked up at her and said. **It works." Mrs. Faust said that she recalled 
the joy in Miss Dobbs' voice when .she said how much children loved 
making st)mething that works. 

The Scrapbooks in the weaving room at the University of Missouri 
express her broad interests and her deep human sympathy that could 
both encompass world events and identify with the thought and feeling of 
individuals. Little organization exists in the Scrapbooks; instead, events 
great and small, as they occurred in daily living, find themselves next to 
each other on the pages. Newspaper clippings, a favorite poem brought 
to mind by some happening, verses of her own, programs of significance 
and sometimes ones in which she participated, obituaries of friends, 
anecdotes — these vividly reflect the abundance of her living. 

Deeply moved by the catastrophe of World War II, she preserved 
numerous newspaper clippings. A page from Coni^rcssiofuil Record gives 
the VE Day address by Hon. Clarence Cannon of Missouri on May 16, 
1945. When the bomb fell on Hiroshima she wrote her own thoughts: 
"This day seems destined to be one of the historic days of world history 
. . . tonight in large headlines the papers herald, 'Atomic Bomb 
Hits Japan'." Then she quoted President Truman: "The atomic bomb 
is a harnessing of the basic power of the Universe; the force from which 
the sun draws its power has been loosed against those who brought war 
into the Far East." She concluded with an expression of her own indom- 
itable faith and hope that ''the tremendous power may help to end war, 
that it be a vital force in our plans for world peace, and that wc may 
learn to use it for life, not death." As a haunting echo from another 
decade, from another war, a war that was to end all wars, she inscribed 
the poem, ''Flanders Field," 

While world events are richly chronicled in the Scrapbooks, they are 
balanced by items on individuals, many of them her contemporaries and 
fellow workers in the interest of children. Flora Cooke appears often in 
news items reporting speeches she made. One that Ella Victoria probably 
entered with particular pleasure tells of the fearless challenge Flora 
Cooke gave to Senator Bilbo when he attempted by filibuster to defeat 
the Fair Employment Act. And one can fancy her ehuekle when she 
posted the following quote from a speech made by her friend, Luey Gage: 



Op. cii., Letter from iVtrs. Faust to writer. 
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Teachers can marry, but they won't. They fall in love with their 
work and don't feel the need of the love of a man. Their ma- 
ternal instincts are satislied. But marriage is the greatest thing 
in the world, and all teachers should take advantage of the 
opportunity to marry. They are often held back by economic 
reasons, 

And Ella Victoria and Lucy were both spinsters — as were almost all of 
their fcIIow-women leaders in education of their day. 

There are many obituaries in the Scrapbooks, particularly in the 
later years. Living far into her eighties, she experienced the sadness of 
loss of old friends, often of those younger than herself. She preserved noi 
only death notices hut the tributes paid to the deceased. One of Lillie 
Ernst, on December 6, 1943, with whom she had shared so many labors 
in National Council of Primary Education, tells of her love of the out-of- 
doors, of all nature and particularly of birds. In their love of the natural 
world, the two were kindred spirits. 

Many tributes were in the Scrapbooks to Professor R. V. Selvedge at 
the time of his death. The friendship of Ella Victoria Dobbs and R. V. 
Selvedge began as fellow students at Columbia University and continued 
during their years as co-workers at the University of Missouri. A strong 
bond was formed between them that was extended to include all of his 
family. It was obvious from the entries in the Scrapbooks that Ella 
Victoria felt his loss deeply. 

Under her austerity was a lighter side to Ella Victoria Dobbs, and 
this, too, has a place in the Scrapbooks. On one page, for example, she 
quoted Robert Louis Stevenson: 

The world is so full of a number of things 
I'm sure we should all be as happy as kings. 

Beneath it she added a modern quip: 

Uneasy lie the heads of all who rule — 
Those worst of all whose kingdom is a school. 

Under this is her comment, "All I have to say to him is, 'Ain't so!' " 

Like many ardent natures combining strong feeling with reserve, Ella 
Victoria Dobbs found an outlet in verse; many examples are scattered 
through the Scrapbooks. Just one example, "The Columns." will be 
quoted here. As one enters the campus these columns immediately 
command the eye. They had remained standing when the rest of the 
building was burned. When the new administration building was erected, 
the columns were preserved, not as part of the new structure but standing 
away some distance in front of it. 
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The Columns 

Stately and tall in the early morning light. 
Grandly you rise in your stern majestic height. 
Linking each day to the wealth of ages long — 
O Columns, well beloved, we greet you with a song. 

Old Columns! Dear Columns! 
As the ivy clings to you. 
So clings our love to Alma Mater, 
"Old Mizzoo." 

Staunchly you 'bide thru the noontide's burning sun. 
Bidding us strive till the victor's crown be won. 
Unflinching still, tho' the stormy winds may blow — 
The thought of you still gives us strength where'er we go. 

Chorus 

Calmly you rest in the peaceful twilight hour. 
Filling our souls with a consciousness of power. 
Healing the wounds that life's struggles oft impart — 
Your restfulncss a benediction on each heart. 

Chorus 

Ella Victoria Dobbs 

Jennie Wahlert received a copy of the poem from Ella Victoria 
Dobbs, on the back of which was written the following note: 

Years ago a group of us were near our famous Columns talk- 
ing with Pater Curtis as we called the father of the Dean when 
he expressed surprise that there was no song to the Columns. 

His comment impressed me. and that night the lines here quoted 
kept me awake till 4:00 a.m. Since then they have been hidden 
away in a scrap book. 

I hope someone will write us a tune that we can sing together 
"to the Columns." 

Ella Victoria Dobbs was a teacher, an educational writer, a craftsman, 
an administrator, an organization worker. In education, while ;,he was 
committed to the new viewpoint of her day, she attempted no revolution; 
instead, she took what she believed to be the next possible step in a more 
active, more creative life for children. She did not abandon traditional 
subject matter as found in the better curriculum guides of the day but 
sought to enliven it by concrete, constructive activities. So well did she 
demonstrate this approach in the classroom, so open-mindedly did she 
work toward improving her methods, and so ably did .she commit her 
findings to writing that what she has taught has persisted beyond many 
of the more fundamental curriculum pnDposals of her day. 

Besides extending a good school life for children and including older 
children who previously had not been the concern of the leaders pre- 
sented in this volume, Ella Victoria Dobbs was outstanding in her 

•"Jennie Wahlert, a past leader in early childhood education in St. Louis and a 
member of the ACEI Early Loaders in Childhood Education Committee. 
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broader interpretation of the role of the teacher. First, the teacher should 
be an experimenter, one who by his scientific approach to the problems 
of education could himself contribute to greater knowledge of children 
and improved methods of teaching. Second, the teacher "is a citizen- 
including women teachers— and must exercise the responsibilities of 
citizenship, attacking all forces inimical to a good life and identifying 
with those constructively working for a better society. 
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II 

LUCY GAGE (1876-1945) 
Pioneering Through Life 

Impact of a Powerful and Generous Personality 

Why was Lucy Gage one of the most widely acknowledged 
leaders of her time in the education of children? The answer is not found 
primarily in organization work, committee work and offices held in both 
International Kindergarten Union and National Council of Primary 
Education, as well as membership on the Board of Progressive Educa- 
tion Association and in a variety of social and civic groups. These all 
attest to her group consciousness and responsibility. But, impressive 
as was her participation, organizations were not her best avenue of 
expression. 

Nor did publication play a large role in her influence. In the library 
at George Peabody College is much material which Lucy Gage gave to 
her friend, John Stevens, shortly before her death. It is rich in notes for 
articles and lectures, including a complete outline for a book partially 
written and a miscellany of scattered ideas. All reveal the originality 
and vigor of her thinking, often with an intriguing turn of expression 
that might have made her a successful writer. Aside from several excel- 
lent journal articles and a primer and first reader of unusual insight into 
the needs of children, writings did not reach the publication stage. 

No, Lucy Gage's influence was not exerted mainly either through 
organizations or through writing. The answer to her influence is found 
in Lucy Gage herself, in what she was. For Lucy Gage was one of those 
rare individuals who had achieved such unity of thinking, feeling and 
action that a contact with another makes so powerful an impact that it 
extends far beyond the immediate incident. 

The present writer felt the strength of Lucy Gage's personality during 
a visit to George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, in July 
1967. Here Lucy Gage spent her mature teaching years, twenty-two 
in all, from 1920 to her retirement in 1942. Though long ago as these 
years were, there were still those on the campus who had been her 
colleagues and some, once her students, were now on the faculty. The 
mention of her name brought remarkably similar responses from men 
and women, faculty members from other departments as well as her 
own, and from former students. First there would be a warm reminiscent 
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smile; then a thoughtful look and adjectives — real, generous, genuinei 
vigorous, courageous, fearless, forthright, human. 

Almost all asked, "Have you heard of the 'Green House'?" Yes, in a 
letter received from Mary Joyce Adams, who had been a graduate 
student of Lucy Gage. She had written: 

You may know Lucy Gage's constant theme of the need for 
teachers to know **original sources." She felt it so keenly that she 
persuaded administrators at Peabody to let the ''Green House" 
be moved to the campus as a laboratory for her elementary edu- 
cation students. This was a well-built frame structure with no 
partitions. The purpose was to have students set up classrooms 
in this building: sewing curtains for the windows: dyeing the 
cloth from the red clay dug from the Tennessee hillsides: making 
tables and chairs from boxes; making and hanging bulletin 
boards and such. Some girls made an outdoor pool for fish and 
snails with piped running water. All these projects required 
much contact with the superintendent of grounds department 
which. Miss Gage insisted, was one of the good by-products. 

My part in the whole was to search for a hen ready to sit on 
eggs in the poultry coop I had built beside the "Green House." 
I shall not forget wading to the coop through the rain one Sun- 
day in April to feed my hen. Miss Gage felt that girls from the 
South were particularly unwilling to get involved physically in 
creating such necessities as were called for in good teaching. 
Having grown up on a farm and having been a participant in all 
manual needs as well as in the rest of our family life, this was a 
matter of course to me. The principle is a valid one, and I have 
lived by it always, as well as having passed it on to students I 
helped to train. Upon leaving the kindergarten field this June 
after forty years in it» someone remarked, 'There go the chick- 
ens, turkeys, lambs, etc." I fear this is true.' 

As a corollary to the above. Miss Adams shared the following letter 
with the writer: 



Dear Mary Joyce Adams: 

Would you please tell Miss Cox and Miss Gardstang in our 4()()C 
that 1 brought them a bucket of red earth for dyeing? It is in 
the back of my car in the garage back of the apartment nearest 
1 9th Avenue. All is unlocked — the garage and the back of the 
car if they wish to go over and get it to experiment with during 
the weekend. 

I loved the bluebonnets and your thoughtful note and sweet- 
ness in the little box. Thank you. my dear, for living the things 
we try to teach. 



Palmer House, Chicai»o 
April 20, 1937 



Gratefully yours. 
Lucy Gage - 



' Letter from Mary Joyce Adams to writer, June 4. 1967. 

" Letter to Mary Joyce Adams from Lucy Gage, April 20, 1937. 
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At the end of each school year the Green House was dismantled and 
the equipment given to neighboring schools or used by the students in 
their first assignments in the fall as full-fledged teachers. In the following 
year another group of students started afresh to use their ingenuity in 
creating an environment they thought good for children. 

Another custom started by Lucy Gage at Peabody was 'The Hanging 
of the Greens." This is another topic the mention of Lucy Gage almost 
invariably brings to mind. It was so on the visit of the writer to George 
Peabody College as one after another mentioned the Christmas seasons 
of the past. Clara Gibson Haddox, now a teacher of dance at the College, 
dwelt on the spirit of those days before Christmas. As one of Miss Gage's 
students, she went with classmates to the woods to collect the greens 
for decorating the Social-Religious Hall. No purchasing, but straight 
from the native woods they gathered the holly, mistletoe and pines to 
fashion the wreaths and festoons they were to hang. Miss Haddox was 
very perceptive in her appreciative comments of the philosophy under- 
lying Lucy Gage's down-to-earth approach to education. "Fifty years 
ahead of her time," said Miss Haddox. ''but because she was so direct, 
so concrete in her teaching, she could make herself understood to us." ' 

There was nothing soft about Lucy Gage. In fact, she was often a 
severe taskmaster in her insistence on a workmanlike job. Former 
students were ever ready with anecdotes about their experiences in trying 
to meet Mi.ss Gage's standards. Gean Morgan, now heading the nursery 
school which Lucy Gage founded at George Peabody College and an 
undergraduate and graduate student of Miss Gage, told the writer of her 
experiences preparing for a fair sponsored by the Elementary Council,* 
which Miss Gage established. The feature of the fair was the sale of 
children's toys to be made by the members of the Council. Of course, in 
line with Miss Gage's principles, as far as possible there were to be no 
purchased materials and when completed the toys must be durable and 
suited to the age level of the children. 

Miss Morgan and a friend had decided to work together on a wagon 
big and strong enough for children to get into and be drawn by each 
other. They managed to get scrap lumber from a lumberyard and found 
discarded wheels somewhere, but the job was taxing beyond their expec- 
tations. One day while they were working on it, another student brought 

' Clara Gibson Haddox, Inler\'iew with the writer, July 1967. 

* The Elementary Council, organized in or before 1926, was originally a branch of 
the National Council of Primary Education and became a branch of ACE in 1930- 
31 after the merger. From its beginning it included kindergarten teachers and teach- 
ers and administrators of grades one to eight. It also had a wide range of scholastic 
levels — from freshmen through the Ph.D. This was because Miss Gage believed in 
unifying the experiences of children from nursery school through grade eight and 
of the teaching and administrative s(aff. (Note submitted by Dr. Maycie K. South- 
all, colleague of Lucy Gage. ) 
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d large rag doll she had made for Miss Gage's inspection. After looking 
critically at the doll. Miss Gage ran her hand through its hair. Some of it 
came out. Disgustedly, Miss Gage yanked out the rest of the hair. "And 
what do you think a child would do with that!" she screamed. ''And 
that!" as she pulled out one of the doll's arms. 

Miss Morgan and her friend looked at their wagon and then saw only 
its defects. Hoping to improve it, they gave it another coat of red paint, 
it was not yet dry when Miss Gage wanted to sec it. Not merely to see it 
but to test its strength by seating herself in it! The producers of the wagon 
were quick to prevent the threatened catastrophe, but Miss Gage said 
that she could not judge the wagon until she had tested it. 

The night of the fair arrived. All the products were on display except 
the red wagon. No wagon and no Miss Gage! All the Council had 
assembled. Where was Miss Gage? They soon knew as in came Miss 




"N:. vv r .\ simfif^' cnousih for childrcnr 
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Gage (a very large woman) seated in the wagon triumphantly drawn by 
two attendants. 

This story reminded jMiss Morgan of one of Miss Gage's endearing 
qualities, her sense of humor, that delightful abihty to enjoy a laugh at 
one's own expense. She loved to tell about a visit she had paid to the 
Peabody Nursery School. She seated herself beside one of the children. 
.After looking at her thoughtfully, the boy presently said, ''Big black 
feet! Big fat woman!" ' 

For convenience while teaching at George Peabody, Miss Gage lived 
in an apartment house near the College. Many stories are told of her life 
there with her gentle father in the later years of his life. He was very 
much part of the gatherings of faculty, faculty wives and students who 
loved the happy home atmosphere of the Gage apartment. But Lucy 
Gage was too much of a nature lover, too much of an outdoor person 
to live all her life in a city apartment. She managed to find a way to have 
a cabin in the hills which, like the apartment in Nashville, she shared 
generously with her friends. 

In the letter from Mary Joyce Adams lo the writer, this is a bit about 
the cabin: 

I spent several weeks with Lucy Gage at her cabin, Beershcba, 
on Missionary Ridge in Tennessee (seventy miles from Nash- 
ville, I believe). This cabin had been moved from a settlement 
named for the biblical setting. It was constructed of notched 
logs. One large room had a huge fireplace as its chief center of 
interest. As I recail, all cooking was done over that lire. There 
was a large strawberry patch near the cabin as it stood on the 
edge of a ridge. When Miss Gage entertained the Council the 
students were asked to pick and wash the berries. Then we all 
sat on the sandstone uncovered patio where we dipped the fresh 
berries into a bowl of sugar as we ate them. ' 

Dr. Maycie K. Southall gave the following description of the cabin: 

Only the main living room of Lucy Gage s mountain home was 
the original cabin. The rest was designed by Lucy Gage and 
built of logs from two dismantled log churehes of the same 
period. She kept the pioneer atmosphere but had a very artistic 
functional home which was true to the best of the pioneer days. 
In addition it had a stove, hot and cold running water, and a 
bathroom: but nothing but candles in beautiful oFd candle sticks 
were burned in the living room. It also had an orchard and a 
garden and a view that was indescribable because of its care- 
fully selected vantage point. 

Apparently Lucy Gage was seldom alone in her cabin at Beershcba, 
The lowly and the great alike always found a welcome. A former student 
recalled that one day, happening to be in the neighborhood, she ventured 

• Cican Morgan, Interview with the writer, July 1967. 
' Op. vit., Adams, Letter to writer. 
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with some hesitation to knock on the door of Beersheba. She said that 
she will never forget the warmth of Miss Gage's welcome as she, herself, 
opened the door. Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick wrote after a visit to 
Beersheba. "Blessed indeed were those who crossed the portal of Lucy 
Gage*s home, lingering there for either a short or a long period." Lucy 
Gage was a queen in her home. 

Not only through her boundless hospitality was Lucy Gage never 
alone. Lucy was a devoted daughter, always planning for her father's 
comfort. He lived with her as well as Maggie, the Negro housekeeper 
who. Miss Haddox said, was the only one who ever bossed Lucy Gage. 
Maggie managed the household and Miss Gage, both with devotion. It 
was quite usual for Miss Gage to casually invite someone home to dinner 
with the remark, don't know what we will have; it's up to Maggie." 
Though the relationship was warm and mutually appreciative. Maggie 
was frequently ''fired." This apparently was Miss Gage's effort to **get 
from under" Maggie's kindly despotism. But neither took such incidents 
seriously. Each simply went serenely on her way as before." 

Lucy Gage's empathy with people and her love of all living things 
combined to give force to her expression of the philosophy of life and 
education she gradually developed. Willie Lawson, a student in a grad- 
uate course given in the summer of 1928, made a point of jotting down 
a number of her pithy statements. A few are given here as illustrative. 

Some had to do directly with children: 

Lutlc children arc not logicaV, ihey are motor. 
To give a child joy, give him something to do. 

Some, with education: 

Education is no more than making commonplace things signifi- 
cant. 

It is not the activity; it is not the process; it is seeing the sig- 
nificance of subject matter that counts. 

An activity is an activity when the identification of self with the 
problem is uppermost. 

More and more there must be thoroughness in record keeping, 
"IVe done this, now 1 must put it down." 

In the future, textbooks will be done away with largely. Activi- 
ties will take their place. 

Civic-mindedness is a sign of education. 

Some, with life itself: 

"Carrie Bailey, "Life and Work of Lucy Gape, Pioneer Teacher and Learner" Un- 
published M. A. Thesis, George Peabody Colletie for Teachers, June 1960. Pre- 
pared under the direction of Dr. Maycie K. Southall. 
* 0/>. cit., Haddox. Interview. 
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I want you to be very much impressed with the dullness of 
security and the alivcness of adventure. I find the people inter- 
esting who won't be lulled into that constant sense of security. 

We were created to create. 

The most significant creative work is done after sixty years of 
age ( Miss Gage was fifty-two at the time and lived to be sixty- 
nine). 

One driving idea drives you insane. 

Give a girl a tling at sixteen or she will have it at thirty and be 
a fool. 

And this, the eternal protest of the creative spirit against the formalism 
into which original ideas inevitably degenerate: 

Is it possible that a freer technique is already degenerating into 
formalism? 

Dr. A. L. Crabb, a colleague of Miss Gage in the Department of 
Education, emphasized her force, her power, her determination, her 
uncompromising attitude wherever the welfare of children was at stake. 
This led her occasionally, he said, into controversy and even quarrels.'' 
One can well understand the last from a speech made before Southwest 
Missouri Teachers Association in which she is quoted as declaring that 
she "would smash phonograph records and even pianos in the kinder- 
garten because children do not learn music from these," In the same 
speech she deplored too much teaching and too little learning in schools. 
She described teachers as pulling strings and being well pleased with their 
efficiency in getting automatic responses. "Yes," she said, "they are, 
indeed, wonderfully efficient in growing automatons and in getting mass 
responses; but the day is over when teachers can be satisfied with teach- 
ing by patterns, devices and tricks." It is not surprising her students 
were often nonplussed and even exasperated when she inveighed against 
their **sugar-coated methods" and their "cute ideas," 

li is easy, too, to imagine the indignation of the dedicated Froebelians 
had they read the following in one of her unpublished manuscripts: 

It was not easy to break throuijh the early devotion of the 
[kindergarten] pioneers with a questioning attitude toward 
their beliefs. It was even more ditVicull to pry loose a group of 
genteel, unmarried women from the emotional satisfaction they 
enjoyed in a kind of vicarious, sentimental motherhood formed 
in daily association with children, stimulating their affection and 
their dependence upon them." 

"Willie Lawson, "Miss Gage Says," The Pvahodx Reflector ami Alumni News. 

Vol. I, No. 21, 1928, pp. 18, 19. 

• Dr. A. 1-. Crabb, Interview wilh the writer, July 1967. 

^'•Adapted from a speech reported in Sprini^fieUl Daily, Missouri, October 26, 1928. 

Lucy Gayc, "The Slow Growth of Professionalism in the Field of the Education 
of Yoimy Children." Unpublished Manuscript (probably written late in life since 
there is reference in the article to her forty-six years of teaching) (Archives, 
George Peabody College ). 
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A Pioneer in a Pioneering Family 

Lucy Gage was a pioneer. She knew it and she gloried in it. She 
titled the last article she wrote for publication, ^'Pioneering in Educa- 
tion." In it she told the truly phenomenal story of how she brought 
kindergartens to Oklahoma when it was still a territory. Although the 
article was written in 1942. the year of her retirement, it was evident to 
her friends long before that those Oklahoma days were among her most 
cherished memories and her achievements there her greatest pride. 

Much in her family background accounted for Lucy Gage's pioneering 
spirit — her love of the outdoors, her insistence on making do with what 
you have, her scorn of the manufactured article whenever one's own 
hands could produce what the creative mind could devise, her feariess- 
ness of the unknown, her desire for new experiences and for untrodden 
paths, and above all her neighborliness. Both sides of the family came 
from pioneer stock; her father, William Gage, was born of a Scotch-Irish 
family who had settled in the Mohawk Valley in New York and had 
migrated farther west when he was a child, to Portsmouth, Ohio, Her 
mother, Caroline Angelc Gage, was born in Kentucky of a German 
family making its way in a new world by farming the land." 

The early married life of William and Caroline Gage was spent in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, where Lucy was born October 17, 1876. and spent 
the first fifteen years of her life. Miss Gage recalled those days as happy 
ones. She would tell of the fun she and the other two children had with 
their mother at picnics in the woods and the long free summers on their 
grandparents' farm. Then there were the drives with their mother in the 
phaeton lo and from the village school where Lucy received the first nine 
years of her formal education. Mrs. Gage was an accomplished needle 
woman and taught sewing and all other household arts to the children. 
No doubt this was done with charaeteristic German thoroughness, and 
her insistence on good workmanship may well have accounted for Lucy 
Gage's high standards for the handwork done by her students. She spoke 
of her parents as having '"a sweet reasonableness at all times that does not 
breed revenge.'' ' ' 

The life in Portsmouth, Ohio, came to an end in ltS9l when William 
Gage decided to move to Superior, Wisconsin, to develop a new business, 
the manufacture of lumber products. Lucy was fifteen at the time and 
entered the high school in Superior. Here she was an outstanding student 
academically, a member of the Glee Club and of the King's Daughters. 
She was graduated in 1893, at the age of seventeen. It is not known what 

'■'Lucy Gauc, "Pioneering in Htlucnlion," The Pvahotix Rcjivvtor. Vol. XV, No. 3. 
March 1932. 

" (){K ( it.. Bailey Thesis, adapted, pp. 2, 10, 11, 13. 

" Hvelyn Wilkes Vnill, "A Woman of Much Importance," The Pcahoih Rcjlector. 
Vol. iX, No. 5, May 1926, pp. 3-6. 



led her for the next few months to become an assistant in a kindergarten 
in the mill district of Superior and to her decision to spend the next two 
years in training for kindergarten work.' ' 

Probably the proximity of Chicago led to her choice of Chicago Free 
Kindergarten Institute, then affiliated with the Armour Institute, for her 
professional education. It was a fortunate choice, since it gave her con- 
tact in her initial training with the foremost leaders in the break from the 
traditional to a more realistic approach to the education of young chil- 
dren. Eva Blaine Whitmore was the head of the Institute and, as Lucy 
Gage said, '^vas eighty-eight and enjoying life." Lucy Gage also quotes 
Miss Whitmore as counselling the students to "Follow the truth wherever 
it may lead you even to the point of giving up your most treasured ideas 
and ideals." And Lucy adds, ^'Strong medicine for young women in the 
I890's.'' 

Like Patty Smith Hill and Alice Temple, Lucy Gage had the benefit 
of the instruction of .Anna E. Bryan, whom iMiss Whitmore had been 
instrumental in bringing to Chicago from Louisville. Lucy Gage had the 
three major courses with Miss Bryan: Introduction to the Study of 
Educational Psychology, Child Study, and Practice and Methods. This 
was while John Dewey was developing his experimental school at the 
University of Chicago and, finding a kindred spirit in Anna E. Bryan, 
gave a course in Educational Philosophy at the Institute. This, too, was 
part of the intellectual fare of Lucy Gage. Certainly all this, as she had 
labeled Miss Whitmore's advice, was "strong medicine" for a girl of 
eighteen with only a high school education as a foundation. 

It was of significance, too, that nothing was doctrinaire about this early 
professional experience. The Froebelian philosophy was a long way from 
being supplanted by the psychology of G. Stanley Hall and Edward Lee 
Thorndike and the philosophy of John Dewey; and Anna E. Bryan was 
far too original a thinker to take anything on pure faith. As a result, the 
faculty engaged in comparison and contrast of divergent philosophies 
and Lucy Gage, as a student, had the benefit of watching honest minds 
searching for truth. 

The lighter touches in the program were courses in storytelling, plays 
and games and art. Lucy, loving to sing, no doubt enjoyed the courses 
in music she had with Jessie Gaynor, whose contribution to children 
through music was outstanding and later whose book, Sanies of the 
Child-World,^' brightened many a classroom.' ' 

' • Op. cit., Hailcy Thesis, p. 6. 

^'U)f). a'L, Lucy Gage. 'The Slow Growth of Professionalism." 

Ah'ce C. D. Rilcy iirn} Jessie Gaynor. Souks of the Child-World (Cincinnati: 
The Church Co., 1904). 

Op, ci!.. Bailey Thesis, adapted, p. 16. 
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After completing the two-year course, Lucy Gage was granted the 
Institute diploma and was immediately appointed to direct one of the 
kindergartens sponsored by ihe Chicago Free Kindergarten Association 
affiliated with the Institute. For the next five years her major teaching 
was in the Chicago kindergartens, though each year she spent a few 
months teaching in the public schools of Superior and living at home 
with her family. 

Then came a break, ii dramatic change in the life of the Gage family. 
William Gage, as eager for the new and untried as his daughter, found 
the opening of Oklahoma Territory to settlers a challenge he could not 
resist. Nor could Lucy. Her father gave up his lumber business and she 
gave up her assured position with the Chicago Free Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation. On July I, 1901, tlie family left the security of a settled 
community for the adventures of pioneering in unbroken land. 

It was an uncomfortable trip in a crowded coach — for there were 
many venturesome spirits hungry for land of their own — of the Rock 
Island Railroad to El Reno, the scene of the first drawing for free land. 
There were 20.001) applicants. Although the Gage family got nothing, 
they were not discouraged, if they were not among the fortunate to 
secure free land, they would buy land. So they moved on to Anadarko 
in Caddo County and invested their savings in Oklahoma Territory land. 
The family stories that Lucy Gage in later years loved to tell came from 
this area. 

Stories of pioneering life were in the literal meaning of the word. Be- 
cause no house was available in the beginning, the family spent the late 
summer months in a tent pitched in a cornfield. Here were a new kind 
of people, too — Apaches. Com a nc lies, Kiowas. Lucy, with her strong 
human interests, spent much time with the Indians trying to understand 
a way of life very different from anything she had known. 

In February an opportunhy lo teach came to her. It was the olTer of 
a position as superintendent of a three-room school and teacher of the 
lower grades at Fort Cobb, Oklahoma Territory. One of Lucy\s favorite 
stories tells of her drive to Fort Cobb as the only passenger in a mulc- 
dnjwn vehicle over slippery, muddy mads. The driver was much im- 
pressed vvith his passenger\s fortitude, especially when she did not scream 
at even the slipperiest spots. As he let her down from the seat beside him 
at the hut of an Indian squaw with whom she was lo live, he remarked: 
"Say, you're the likeliest woman in these parts — and I'm a widower." 

The situation at Fort Cobv; .was impo.ssible, even for the courageous 
Lucy. Overcrowded classrooms ifi ^^ hazardous building, lack of sanita- 
tion, no equipment, almost no furnituvc.^ undisciplined children of all 
ages — Lucy decided that she was not the oV.c for the job. She stuck the 
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school year out, and when her family decided to move to Oklahoma City 
she decided to go with them. 

Oklahoma City in 1 W2 was a far cry from the metropolis it was to 
become. Lucy described it "as a strange town with red clay, muddy 
streets, a stray Indian or two, a few cowboys, funny stores and side- 
walks.'' In this frontier setting, Liiey Gage accomplished what seems 
in the telling incredible. For what she did — a young woman of twenty-six 
with no experience for the task she had set herself, in a territory just 
opening up to settlement — was nothing less than to induce the territorial 
legislature to pass legislation authorizing the establishment of kinder- 
gartens in the territory and to see that the law was obeyed. 

With Lucy Gage's unerring feeling for the value of the tangible, her 
first efforts went into securing a kindergarten in which she would be the 
teacher. No one knew better than she that the best chance of ever getting 
over an idea is to demonstrate it yourself. So she tramped those muddy 
streets of Oklahoma City, up and down steps, calling on businessmen, on 
influential women leaders, appealing to their pride as pioneers to make 
the concern of little children ^'a first" when building a new state. Through 
these face-to-face contacts, she worked up enough enthusiasm to make 
possible a mass meeting in the new Carnegie Library building. 

Lucy Gage was the main speaker at the meeting, repeating to the 
group what she had said to each individually. She ended by offering her 
services for a year to demonstrate the importance of kindergartens. The 
president of Oklahoma Federation of Women's Clubs led the discussion 
that followed. A leading businessman suggested the organization of *The 
Oklahoma Kindergarten Association" and gave a substantial sum as a 
start. Other gifts followed, and the minister of the church offered the 
Sunday School room to house the kindergarten. For a year Lucy Gage 
taught the children and as a rule did the cleaning and built fires as well. 
Children came from far and near, and their mothers came for all kinds 
of advice. '*We proved,'' said Lucy Gage, "that this experience helped 
mothers to feel greater responsibility and fathers to feel more respect 
for their own." 

Now that the worth of the kindergarten was pretty well accepted in 
Oklahoma City, the next step was to establish kindergartens on a 
territory-wide basis. This meant legislation. The first step was the prepa- 
ration of a bill to be presented at the next meeting of the Legislature. 
Naturally, Lucy Gage took the lead. With her usual foresight, she saw 
that a clause was included in the bill that would require all normal 
schools, within a year after the passage of the kindergarten bill, to 
establish a kindergarten training program. 

As before, in gaining support for thj demonstration kindergarten in 
Oklahoma City, again she trudged the streets in behalf of this more 
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ambitious project. Writing of this later, she said, "I can still feel myself 
slipping around in this 'sticky jumbo' as the natives call it," Now she had 
the able support of others, including her good mother and father, in 
pleading her cause. 

Many anxious days were spent when no one could be certain how the 
Legislature would act. Two days before the Legislature was to adjourn, 
the kindergarten bill had not come out of the ^'sifting committee." Lucy 
Gage could endure the uncertainty no longer. She determined to go to 
Guthrie, the capital, and if necessary personally appear before the 
legislative body. Her mother encouraged her in this venture, but her 
father was rather fearful of it. But Lucy went. 

When she arrived at Guthrie she was dismayed to learn that the ^'sift- 
ing committee" had cancelled the bill. This was particularly hard to take 
because the chairman of the committee came from her own district and 
had promised to support the bill. To add to her chagrin, she was told that 
he had said to his committee. 'T know this young woman. She has been 
running a kindergarten in our town. Fll subscribe $500 to her work next 
year and that will dispose of the bill." This was Lucy Gage's first lesson 
in politics, but she was a quick learner. 

She gained an interview with the secretary to the Speaker of the 
House. Through him she met each member of the "sifting committee" 
individually. Despite his reluctance, she persuaded the chairman of the 
committee to reinstate the bill. As to the Senate, she gained the promise 
of Mr. Gore, blind and most influential, to let her sit beside him in the 
Senate so that as soon as the bill was presented for a vote, he would 
answer with a resounding "Aye." 

By two o'clock in the morning the bill was passed, and a tired Lucy 
Gage took herself to bed. The next day the Governor signed the bill into 
law and Lucy returned to Oklahoma City. Her family greeted her 
warmly. When she told ihem that the bill had passed her mother said, 
"Of course, it has." Tears were in her father's eyes.'*' 

During the next live years Lucy Gage occupied a position of leader- 
ship in the development of kindergartens in Oklahoma Territory. For a 
while she taught her own kindergarten and later supervised three others. 
With the bill authorizing it, there was no ditTiculty in having Epworth 
University in Oklahoma City initiate a program in professional education 
for the kindergartner. She organized, directed and taught some of the 
courses at the University. 

The influence of the analytic, comparative approach to professional 

^'*0p. cif., Gage, "Pioneering in Ediicaiion." Adapted. 
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education, which characterized her own initial training at the Chicago 
Free Kindergarten Institute under Whitmore. Bryan and Dewey, is shown 
in both the title and the readings to he done in the major course, 
"Froebel's Fundamental Principles in the Light of Modern Psychology 
and Modern Child Study." The readings included writings of Frocbel, 
Dewey, James. Pestalozzi. Rousseau. Herbart. King, Coe. Fiske, Tanner. 

Like other leaders of her day, Lucy Gage considered the education of 
mothers as '^ouv^ hand in hand whh that of their kindergarten children. 
At Epworth she gave a series of twelve talks to mothers, the announce- 
ments carrying the following slogan: 

Instinctive motherhood is good, hut conscious intelligent mother- 
hood is better. 

The titles of the talks were: 

Children's Interests Mistaken Kindness 

The Imitative, Habit-forming Period Art in Elementary Education 

The Educational Significance of Play Home Occupations 

Play and Work Children's LiteraUire 

Moral Development School and Social Progress 

The unusual progress made in the kindergarten movement in Okla- 
homa Territory attracted wide attention beyond its borders, and the name 
of Lucy Gage was identified with it. One of the issues of concern among 
kindergartners was the type of institution in which kindergartners should 
be trained. Ls it better to have .separate training schools for kinder- 
gartners or should their training be part of the broader program in 
normal schools and colleges or universities? International Kindergarten 
Union devoted one of the sessions of its !906 meeting at Milwaukee Co 
the question. Lucy Gage, one of the main discussants, sided with Alice 
Temple. She spoke in favor of the training of the kindergartner as part 
of the broader program of a university, college or normal school because 
these institutions can secure superior teachers, afford better equipment, 
and offer broader educational advantages to the students and because 
standards of achievement arc likely to be kept at a higher level. Then 
she sketched the development in Oklahoma, starting with legalization in 
March 1903, the establishment of public kindergartens in the first year, 
a training course at Epworth University in the second year, and training 
departments in each of the three normal schools in the third year. She 
attributed the achievement to the fact that intelligent progressive people, 
many of them professionals, had settled in Oklahoma.-' Her tramping 
the muddy streets of Oklahoma City, her adroit handling of the state 
legislators did not enter the picture she drew. 

Op. (■//., Bailey Thesis, p. 120. 

Lucy Ciatzc. "The Kindergarten 'I'laining Course as a Department of a Uni- 
versity/' ProcceciiRLis of the Thirteenth Annual Mcctinii of International Kinder- 
garten Union. Milwaukee. Wisconsin, 1906. pp. 53-56. 
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Teaching at Kalamazoo State Normal School and Study at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

A MVE-YEAR EXPERIENCE IN CHICAGO, ANOTHER FJVE YEARS IN OkLA- 

homa, and Lucy Gage was ready for another adventure in teaching. 
When President Dwight Waldo of Kalamazoo, Michigan, State Normal 
School invited her to develop a kindergarten training program in his 
school, she accepted the offer. But before undertaking her new work, she 
wanted to know firsthand what developments in kindergarten education 
were taking place outside her own area of acliviiy. So, in the spring of 
1907, as Ella Victoria Dobbs was to do a semester later, Lucy Gage 
enrolled in Teachers College, Columbia University. 

This first experience as a student at Columbia brought Lucy Gage and 
Patty Smith Hill together. They had much in common both in their warm 
outgoing natures and in their professional ideals. As a student in Profes- 
sor Hill's Kindergarten Conference, Miss Gage found herself one of a 
group from widely scattered parts of the world who had come to what 
Was the acknowledged source of the most progressive kindergarten 
thought of the day. She had two courses with Professor MacVannel, who 
worked closely with Professor Hill. In his courses she came in contact 
with an analytical, philosophic thinker as he compared and contrasted 
the theories of Hcrbart * and Frocbel. No doubt in Professor Frank 
McMurry's course she saw the practical application of the theories of 
Herbart as he interpreted them in his type studies in the social sciences. 
Like Ella Victoria Dobbs, she came under the influence of the cele- 
brated Professor Arthur Dow in a course in art. Thus enriched she 
began her work at Kalamazoo. 

During her first years at Kalamazoo, Lucy Gage devoted herself to 
the task to which she had been assigned, the development of a program 
in kindergarten education. The catalog of 1909 gives the following 
courses: 

Ed. 10 L An Introductory Course Dealing with the Child, His 
Interests, His Play. Tanner, Sully. 

Ed. 102. Study of Such Phases of Development as Imagination 
and Habit. James 

Ed. 103. Techniques: Introduction to Play Materials; Study of 
Their Values. 

Ed. 104. A Review of the Process of Interaction Between the 
Child and Play Material with Emphasis upon the 
Teacher as Mediator. Froebel, Kilpatrick, et al. 

* The psychoiogical and educational theories of Johann FrMrich Herbart (i77fi- 
1841), developed at University of Jena and promulgated by Ors. Charles and Frank 
McMurry and Charles DeMargo. exerted a marked influence on the methodology 
of elementary education in the early decades of the twentieth century. 
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Ed. 105. The Application of Principles as Found in Mother 
Play. Froebcl, Dewey 

Teaching 111. Observation in City and Normal School Kinder- 
gartens 

Teaching 112, 1 13. Student Teaching— Each Student Teacher 
Responsible for a Group 2 Hours Daily Under Super- 
vision."- 

Again, as at Epworth, there is evidence in the names of the educators 
accompanying the course titles that Lucy Gage wanted her students to be 
exposed to divergent points of view. 

Like Patty Smith Hill, Alice Temple and other leaders who shared her 
advanced views, Lucy Gage was eager to help bring the kindergarten out 
of its traditional isolation, to coordinate it with the grades, and thus to 
further the continuity of education for young children. Again, feeling the 
need for further enlightenment on the problem, she took a semester\s 
leave from the Kalamazoo Normal School and spent another semester, 
the spring of I9L% at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

In this second experience at Columbia, Lucy Gage again pursued her 
kindergarten work with Professor Hill. This time it was extended to the 
supervision and training of kindergartners in the Practicum Professor Hill 
conducted for experienced kindergartners. Always interested in the uni- 
fication of the kindergarten with the grades, she found what she sought 
in the course in Unification of Kindergarten and Primary Grades given 
by Professor Annie E. Moore and in Elementary Education by Professor 
Hiiicgas. Her abiding love of the crafts found satisfaction in Professor 
Bonsef s Industrial Arts in the Elementary Schools. Finally she had the 
opportunity of studying with the famous teacher. Dr. William Heard 
Kilpatrick; and again, as with her study with Professor MacVannel, she 
saw a philosophic mind at work — grappling with comparing and contrast- 
ing educational theories. 

Returninf: to Kalamazoo, Lucy Gage worked on the preparation of a 
coordinatcc' kindergarten-primary program. The catalog of 1917 gives 
the program under the title, ''Early Elementary Education: Kindergarten, 
First and Second Grades": 

Ed. 101. Early Childhood Education: A Fundamental Course 
Planned To Acquaint Students with Childhood 

Ed. 102. Content of the Curriculum: A Psychological Presenta- 
tion of the Curriculum for Kindergarten, First and 
Second Grades 

Ed. 103. Current Educational Problems: A Comparative Study 
of Modern Theories and Types of Modern Schools 

Ed. 104. Beginning Reading 
Op. cvV.. Bailey Thesis. 
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Ed. 105. Games and Rhythms 

Ed. 106. Observation in Kindergarten, First and Second Grades 

Courses in Student Teaching were continued as in the program of 1909, 
with students having experience both in the kindergarten and the grades 
but with emphasis on one or the other according to their choice.- ' 

In the title- of Ed. 103, it is elear that Lucy Gage, regardless of how 
convinced she might be as to her own philosophy of education, was as 
determined as ever, reinforced by her Columbia experience, that students 
should have a foundation of diverse points of view from which they would 
evolve their own philosophy. This is not to .say that Lucy Gage ever held 
hack in expressing her convictions. So ardent a spirit as hers could never 
be neutral when important issues were at .stake. Nor could the contagion 
of her enthusiasm ever be stifled. 

Lucy's parents had not gone with her to Kalamazoo but remained in 
their Oklahoma home. For several years Lucy lived in the home of Mrs. 
Fred Chappell. This was a very happy arrangement, for Mrs. Chappell 
thoroughly enjoyed having Lucy and her friends in her home. This made 
it possible for Lucy to extend hospitality to students and faculty as 
bountiful as in Chicago, Oklahoma and Superior, which was to reach 
its climax later in Nashville and at Beershcba. 

A change came when Lucy's mother died in 1917 and her father, 
suiTcring from arthritis, came to live with Lucy in Kalamazoo. Now Lucy 
was to have a home of her own, an a parlmeni .shared with her father for 
the next three years in Kalamazoo and until his death in Nashville. 

Appointment to George Peabody College for Teachers and 
More Study at Columbia University 

Lucy Gage was forty-four, a mature woman, whkn she left 
Kalamazoo for the George Peabody College in Nashville. Asked why, in 
the midst of success and congenial surroundings, she would want to 
change, she answered, person needs a fresh outlook and new prob- 
lems if he would grow. New problems challenge thinking, and Lni sure 
that thirteen years was long enough on the problem there." Two years 
at the Chicago Free Kindergarten Institute after graduation from the 
Superior High School, Wisconsin; two separate semesters at Teachers 
College, Columbia University; with no academic degree — and yet she 
was invited to the faculty of George Peabody College, "that arena for 
mental battles on educational problems," -"' as was its reputation in 
those years. 

Op. (7/., Bailey Thesis. 
OfK (77., VaiU, pp. 3-6. 
'•IhUi., Vaill. 
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There Lucy was to meet the challenge of some of the sharpest minds 
in education, men for the most part, and with advanced degrees: Thomas 
Alexander, who later was to found and chair New College at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, generally regarded as the boldest and most 
fundamental experiment in teacher education in the century; Charles 
McMurry, whose work in educational method based on the Herbartian 
psychology has profoundly influenced American elementary education; 
Dr. Herman Donovan, able President of the University of Kentucky; 
Hollis Caswell, recognized authority on curriculum who was to become 
Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University; James Tippett, Princi- 
pal of the widely acclaimed progressive demonstration school at George 
Peabody College and celebrated writer for children; William Russell, 
who was to succeed his father as Dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and become its first president. In this high-powered, profes- 
sional atmosphere, Lucy Gage was to find fulfillment, the fruition of all 
her previous experience and the rounding out of the philosophy of life 
and of education she had been building during her earliest years. 

As when she undertook her new work at Kalamazoo, Lucy Gage again 
felt the need to equip herself further for the challenge the position at 
George Peabody College offered. Also, the College administration urged 
her to complete the requirements for a bachelor's degree, academic regu- 
lations making her appointment dependent on it. Again, she sought what 
she wanted at Columbia University. Thi.s, her third period of study there, 
was more su.stained, continuing through the fall and spring semesters 
and the summer of 1 92 1 -22. 

By now, having completed requirements in kindergarten education 
professionally, she pursued her interest in the unification of kindergarten 
and the grades. This she did in two major courses in elementary educa- 
tion for principals, supervisors and critic teachers in the elementary 
grades given by Professor Milo Hillegas. With this broad foundation she 
moved into more specialized fields: a course with Professor Leta Hol- 
lingworth. The Psychology and Treatment of Exceptional Children; one 
in Hygiene of Childhood and Adolescence with Professor Thomas D. 
Wood; one in Industrial and General Geography with Professor Charles 
T. McFarlane; and one in Physical Care of Infants and Small Children 
with Professor Josephine Kenyon (M.D. ). 

Somehow Lucy Gage found time to gratify the hunger for a broader 
culture than her busy life of the past had permitted. In the social sciences 
she had a course in Sociology with Professor Herbert Shenton and 
another with him in Problems of Democracy. In English there was a 
course in Nineteenth-Century Writers with one of the great teachers of 
English, Professor Franklin Thomas Baker; one in Modern European 
Literature with Professor Dorothy Brewster; and one in Special Prob- 
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lems in Writing with Professor Mary Hill, the sister and collaborator 
of Paity Smith Hill in many educational projects. 

Important as all these courses were in widening her horizon, the crown- 
ing experience was the practicum with John Dewey in History, Religion, 
and Philosophy of Education. Allied to this was the course. Foundations 
of Method, given by William Heard Kilpatrick, master teacher and inci- 
sive and appreciative interpreter of John Dewey. All this in one year! 

The above details are given not only to show the immediate back- 
ground Lucy Gage had acquired to bring to her work at George Peabody 
College but also to indicate something of the change that was taking 
place in the professional education of teachers. This was a far cry from 
the normal schools of the first half of the nineteenth century, when 
young people having completed eight grades of elementary school were 
given a year of study to learn how to teach what they had learned in 
their elementary school years. Little by little the normal school pro- 
gram had been increased to two, to three, to four years. Later graduation 
from high school was required for admission to city training schools and 
state normal schools. As state accreditation required more professional 
and general education, the colleges and universities strove to meet the 
needs of teachers already employed but lacking the increasing required 
courses. 

Some teachers, like Ella Victoria Dobbs and Lucy Gage, took time off 
for an occasional semester or year of study. Many reached their goal by a 
far longer and more dif?icult road as after a heavy day*s work with 
children they attended afternoon or evening classes or spent their vaca- 
tions at summer schools. For some this meant stimulation and even 
excitement as new worlds opened before them. Unfortunately, for many 
it meant a weary grind counting up credits, generally three per course per 
semester until the prodigious 120 were accumulated and the bachelor 
of science degree awarded, assuring full accreditation and a higher salary, 

Lucy Gage never sought a degree beyond the Bachelor's degree; 
therefore, by the standards of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, she was not permitted to otfer graduate courses. 
However, graduate students were permitted to carry onc-t'ourth of their 
program in courses at a senior college level. Doctoral candidates fre- 
quently took advantage of this provision by enrolling in Miss Gage*s 
courses and, by a special concession, she was permitted to guide students 
in their Master's theses. 

Although the years ahead were to take her far afield hoih in the United 
Slates and in foreign countries^ Lucy Gage's focus was George Peabody 
College, and students came first. There her roots grew very deep. Her 
warm home life, both in the Nashville apartment and at Beersheba in the 
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hills of Tennessee, were "all of a piece with her college life. This simple 
oneness of her personality was to deepen with the years/' 

Fruition at George Peabody College 

At George Peabody College Lucy Gage fully realized her 
dream for a program that would articulate the kindergarten with the 
grades. She had the opportunity of going beyond this by including the 
nursery school in the continuity of early childhood education. It is very 
likely that her eagerness to eliminate any idea of a break between nursery 
school and kindergarten and between kindergarten and the grades led to 
her designating the program she established by the overall term, ''Early 
Elementary Education." 

There was nothing stereotyped about this program. As needs arose, as 
new insights into the educational process were gained, Lucy Gage intro- 
duced new courses or gave new slants to old ones. Thus in 1931, she be- 
came interested in the part that Reading plays in the development of 
children's language and accordingly gave a course reflecting this rela- 
tionship in its title. The Teaching of English Including Reading. 

Teaching meant guidance to Lucy Gage — guidance of the person. She 
was keenly sensitive to the delicacy of the process, of the responsibility of 
any adult who assumed to guide another. This was evident in her early 
teaching days at Epvvorth University when she contrasted ^instinctive 
motherhood" with "conscious intelligent motherhood.'' She used the 
words '^conscious" and 'intelligent" frequently and in using them 
expressed the high degree of alert thinking needed by all adults, par- 
ticularly teachers and parents, who dealt with children. Thus, in a course 
given at Peabody in 1 933 under the title, "Adult Education," the descrip- 
tion states that it ''stresses conscious intelligent cooperation in guidance 
at home and in school." Again, in 1935, in Survey of Nursery, Kinder- 
garten, and Elementary Education, the course is described as ''dangers 
and advantages of guidance of young children." Guidance to Lucy Gage 
was far more than a matter of words, of advice from an older to a 
younger person; instead, it was something that grows out of activities in 
which both participate. This is implied in a further descriptive phrase in 
the Survey: "The workshop, the library, and the laboratory are essential 
in a balanced school life." 

When Lucy Gage arrived at George Peabody she found a laboratory 
school already established. Dr. Thomas Alexander, for whom giving edu- 
cation courses without a laboratory school was as unthinkable as it was 
for Lucy Gage, had established one soon after arriving at the College 
six years earlier. President Payne was sympathetic with Dr. Alexander's 
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need and told him to go ahead and start a school, but that there was 
nothing in the budget for the purpose. 

At the visit of the writer to the Peabody campus, mentioned earlier. 
Dr. J. E. Windrow spoke appreciatively of Dr. Alexander. He told how 
he started the demonstration school in the basement of the Psychology 
Building, having enlisted the interest of parents, secured equipment, 
assembled an outstanding faculty, and hjd more applicants for enroll- 
ment than could be accepted. All was done on faith, for as President 
Payne had warned, it was not in the budget. Having the school under way 
in temporary quarters. Dr. Alexander then helped President Payne raise 
SI ,000,000 tor a building. In the ten years that he was at Peabody, leav- 
ing in 1924 to accept Dean James Earl RusselTs in\'itation to teach at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Dr. Alexander had the pleasure 
of seeing the demonstration school under construction. 

Dr. Windrow mentioned the unusually fine staff of the demonstration 
school: Joseph Roenier. Dean of the undergraduate school; James 
Tippett, writer for children; and such able teachers as Julia Harris, 
Nettie Brogden, Margaret Coble and Mildred English, each of whom 
became a leader in childhood education. Dr. Windrow had been its 
Director from 1937 to 1947.-*' Lucy Gage made ample use of the excel- 
lent facilities provided by such a demonstration school. While it is 
designated ^'Demonstration School." Lucy Gage preferred to call it 
"Laboratory School" because, she said, ''the first term has too much 
of a side-line, spectator connotation, and you learn only by getting into 
a situation." 

While writing for Lucy Gage was always subordinate to leaching and 
to human needs, these years at Peabody were her most productive in 
publication. What writing she did was always related to what she was 
doing or what she believed in education. Much of this found a voice in 
The Peabody Reflector and Alumni News. Soon after Lucy Gage's arrival 
at Peabody she set forth her views in an article, ''New Ideas in Ele- 
mentary Education at Peabody College." A short time later she wrote a 
more general article, "Freedom, Authority, and Control in Education." 
Evidently she hoped to pave the way for a nursery school on the campus 
— she established one in 1929^ — by an article in 1927, ''Why the Nursery 
School?" In her later years she wrote the reminiscent article, "Pio- 
neering in Education." 

fnterview of writer with Dr. J. E. Windrow at George Peabody College, July 

*' l.iicy Gage, Notes (Stevens Collection, George Peabody College Archives). 

, "New Ideas in Elementary Education at Peabody College," The Pecibodv 

Rcjlcclor am) Ahtnuu News, Vol. IV, No. 7. 1921. 

, "Freedom, Authority, and Control in Kducation," Tliv Peahodv Reflector 

and Alutuni News, Vol. V, No. 10, 1922. 

, "Why the Nursery School?," The Pcahodv Reflector and Alumni News, 

Vol. XI, No. X, 1927. 
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After the International Kindergarten Union established the journal. 
Childhood Education, as its oflicial organ, in 1924. Lucy Gage con- 
tributed several outstanding articles to it. The earliest written in 1925, 
'^Kindergarten Progress in the Past Twenty-five Years," does what its 
title promises. In addition, it shows the historic roots of the later growth 
of the kindergarten. Though close to ihe current time of which she writes, 
Lucy Gage shows her historic perspective in the way she describes the 
transition from the Froebelian to the more realistic approach and her 
appreciation of the leaders in both schools of thought. Parallel with the 
philosophic movements, she traces equally well the change from phil- 
anthropic motivation and support to governmental responsibility. 

This article might well be regarded as background for the next, 
'Teacher Training in the South." published in two parts in the April 
1928 and September 1929 issues of Childhood Education. Her 
treatment of the topic in the April issue develops one of her favorite 
themes, the need for unification of education for young children, and 
illustrates her point with a description of the Peabody College pro- 
gram. In the September issue she first builds a background by enumer- 
ating the radical changes that were taking place in the whole structure 
of the South. Then she asks her question. "What place has the young 
child in the changing South?" She declares that industrialization and 
urbanization have brought about an upheaval that calls for drastic 
change in education. She regrets that interest in education, as usual, 
has been "from the top down," with the needs of young children emerg- 
ing slowly. She pleads for a preschool laboratory in every teachers' 
college and challenges George Peabody College to encourage its gradu- 
ates to teach the children of the South. - 

In her review of Harriet M. Johnson's Children in the Nursery Schools 
in the December 1928 issue of Progrls.sivii Education, Lucy Gage is 
eloquent in her appreciation of and enthusiasm over a workmanlike job 
wherever she found it. She had little sympathy with the standardized 
test movement and with the way its neat objectivity was already threat- 
ening to minimize the fundamental objectives of education; but she 
pleaded unremittingly for the kind of recording that would help teachers 
truly understand children and their needs. She expresses something of 
this in the review when she states, "Harriet Johnson combines scientific 
background with rare insight and interpretation . . . does not ignore 
the quantitative but emphasizes the qualitative — the intangibles that in- 

Lucv Gage. "Kinderuarton Prouress in the Past Twenty-five Years." Childhood 
liDUCATioN. Vol. II. No. 2. October 1925. pp. 92-95. 

. "Teacher Traininu in the South." Childhood Education. Vol. IV, No. 8. 

April 192H. pp. 359-361; Vol. VI. No. 1. September 1929, pp. 13-17. 
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fluence personaiitv\ emotional attitudes, the integration of everyday 
living." 

One wishes that the book begun by Lucy Gage, "How May the 
Grown-up Meet the World of Babyhood Intelligently?" had been com- 
pleted and published, A complete outline, many handwritten pages, and 
some scattered notes are in the John Stevens Collection in the Peabody 
Archives. On the tirsi of the handwritten pages is the note, "Started at 
Beershcba Mountain Cabin, 9 a.m., September 10, 193S." The same page 
states the purpose of the book: "To interpret the world of childhood 
tf^ the world of adulthood in simple language." Lucy Gage's life was 
spent to this end; no one could do it better. The outline gives the 
chapter headings, each to show its contribution to ""bridging the gap": 
Play; Work; Books; Sharing Experiences; Discovering in Science, Radio, 
Movies, Newspapers. Among the random notes, the following suggest 
her intention to express through this book the convictions on which her 
life work was founded: 

A common relationship must he found before any bridging can 
take phice. 

In the world of growing children, adults, both parents and teach- 
ers, nro being schooled in the laboratory of life, its raw material, 
its processes and its outcomes. 

The b(K)k was begun four years before Lucy Gage's retirement ten years 
before her death. One wonders what "the raw material, the processes, 
and the outcomes" of that decade were in Lucy's life that kept the book 
from being completed. One thing is certain, though we may not kn^nv 
the details, it can be told in one word — people. 

During all these years Lucy Gage spent much time in speech-making. 
Whether the audience was big or small made no ditlerencc. Where she 
was invited, she went. An invitation w^as regarded as an opportunity to 
plead the cause of childhood. Lay groups and professionals, churches, 
clubs, PTA's, colleges, and teachers associations listened as she adapted 
her r:ords to her varying audiences. Tlys meant much traveling, some of 
it rugged, through Tennessee, North Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Kansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana. Washington, D. C, New 
Jersey, Texas, Missouri, Ohio, California. Minnesota, Alabama, New 
York. * Dr. Windrow spoke of her as being the pride of the Alumni and 
always on their programs. He spoke, too, of her popularity with men's 
groups, of her frequent invitations to speak to Rotary Clubs, and while 
often upsetting t(^ traditionalists, she was always stimulating. ■ ' 

••1-iicy Ciaiic. Notes from an unfinished manuscript. "How Muy ihc CJrown-up 
.Meet ihe World of Babyhood Intelligently?" (John Stevens Collection. George 
Peitbody C'ollecie Archives). 

Op. (•//., Bailey Thesis, pp. 51-54. 

Dr. J. li. Windrow. Interview with writer. July 1967. 
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Two Little Books For and About Children 



In the Archives or Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
nationa! are two little books, Lucy Gage's only output in book form. 
They were given to the Association by Mary Joyce Adams, quoted earlier 
in this chapter. One a primer. Up aiul Doini^, and the other a first reader. 
Out and Playini^, are both written as if children are telling about the 
things they enjoy doing. 

In the primer the children run, jump, splash in water, go up and down 
on seesaws, play in the sand pile, visit the bakery and grocery store, make 
furniture, wash and iron doll clothes, prepare for and have a party, listen 
to the story of "The Little Dog with a Green Tail," cleanup after the 
party, and sum up the day of work and play- 
In the first reader the children tell about their dog Bruce, prepare 
for a Halloween party, tell about the farmer and the grocery man and 
their relationships, celebrate Christmas, play with the trains they receive 
as gifts, tell of the postman and Valentine's Day, go to the circus, cele- 
brate Easter, plant gardens, dance around a May Pole, and enjoy summer 
vacation. 

There is an enthusiastic review of these books and promise of more 
to come by Bert Roller under the title, '^Miss Gage's Books." He 
describes the books as "having vigor, rhythmic flow, the child's active and 
natural vocabulary." The present writer would echo his words. The books 
are rellective of normal good life for children with much needed repeti- 
tion for beginning readers — so natural a part of the content that it is 
never obtrusive. 

After his favorable comments on the two books, Mr Roller tells the 
reader that the best is yet to come. "Good as these books are," he says, 
"there are a third and a fourth ready for publication, and these are even 
better," These books have not been located. 



Lucy Gagi- was a member oi- a number oe local and national 
organizations of diversified interests: Centennial Club. Dickens Club, 
International Relations Club, ShandygafT, Kappa Delta Pi, and American 
Association of University Women. Her major professional memberships 
were in the International Kindergarten Union and the National Council 
of Primary Education. 

Hcrt Roller. '*Miss CJaue's Books." Tin' Pcafunlv HcUcctor and Alumni News, 
Vol. I. No. 1. November 1927. 
Ihitl. 



In IKU and NCPE 
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Though not conspicuously exercising her leadership in organization 
work during her Kalamazoo days, she is listed as a member of The Com- 
mittee on Propagation in the Yearbooks of IKU for three years — 1909, 
1910, 1911. 

During the Nashville days Lucy Gage participated in the work of the 
International Kindergarten Union in the following capacities: 

Chairman of Committee on Cooperation with the National 
Education Association 1920 

Member of Committee on Cooperation with the National 
Education Association — Alice Temple, chairman 1921 

Member of Committee on Teacher Training — Alice 

Temple, chairman 1923-1924 

Member of Editorial Board, Childhood Education 

— Mary Dabncy Davis, chairman 1928 

She held no major offices in the International Kindergarten Union and 
her membership on committees seemed rather sporadic. No long-time 
membership, for example, was held on the famous Committee of Nine- 
teen or the significant Committee on Cooperation with the Federal Bu- 
reau of Education, on each of which other leaders served year after year 
during their long existence. It is also of possible significance that her 
name seldom appears in the Yearbooks of the Union. Only twice is she 
mentioned in connection with the above committees. In the Proceedings 
of the 1921 meeting is the following statement: 

Miss Lucy Gage, Chairman of the Program Committee for the 
Kindergarten section of the Superintendence Session in Atlantic 
City in February, gave a brief but enthusiastic report of that 
meeting. As chairman for the year of the Committee on Affilia- 
tion of the IKU with the NEA Miss Gage stated the opportunity 
and the duty of kindergartncrs was to attend the meeting of the 
NEA in large numbers and to take part in the projects of our 
great body of American teachers. The personal as well as the 
professional benefit of such cooperation cannot be overesti- 
mated.'"^ 

The other reference is made by Miss Temple as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Training in her fifteen-page report of the work of the 
Committee in the 1925 Yearbook. In it she mentions the work of Miss 
Gage on a subcommittee on four-year teacher education programs and 
the report Miss Gage made of a four-year program she had developed 
which was published in Childhood Education, December 1924.=''* 

Proceedings of the Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of International Kindergarten 
Union, Detroit, Michigan, 1921, p. 139. 

Proceedings of the Thirty-second Annual Meeting of International Kindergarten 
Union, Los Angeles, California, 1925, p. 100. 
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In the bulletins of National Council of Primary Education Lucy Gage 
is listed as follows: 



Vice-chairman 1923-1 925 

Chairm.an . 1925-1927 

Member of Board of Directors 1929 

Member of Finance Committee 1929 

Co-author (with Elfa Victoria Dobbs and Julia Hahn) 
of the History of the National Council of Primary 

Education 1923 



Cooperation among groups interested in the education of children 
grew with the years. The National Education Association convention, 
each summer in July in different regions of the country, and its Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, each year in February, gave and have con- 
tinued to give opportunity for joint meetings of groups sharing kindred 
interests. It became customary for International Kindergarten Union 
and National Council of Primary Education either in meetings of the 
whole or of their committees to take advantage of these times that 
brought together such large and varied groups of educators. Not only 
did these two organizations thus cement their relationships but fre- 
quently they participated in joint meetings of their own organizations 
with affiliated membership groups or departments of the National 
Education Association. 

During Lucy Gage*s chairmanship of National Council of Pr'mary 
Education, she presided over three such joint meetings: 

1925 — Summer Conference of National Education Association, 
Indianapolis: Joint Session of National Council of 
Primary Education and Kindergarten Department of 
National Education Association 

1926 — February Meeting of the Department of Superintc.idence, 
Washington, D. C: Joint Session of National Council of 
Primary Education and National Conference on Educa- 
tional Method. 

1928 — February Meeting of the Department of " .perintendence, 
Boston: Joint session of National Council of Primary 
Education, National Council of Supervisors and Training 
Teachers, and Discussion Group X of the Department of 
Superintendence, 

The three meetings have interest not only because of the leadership and 
content represented in their program but, in a personal wjy, because of 
the growth in Lucy Gage as a presiding chairman. 

At the first meeting Lucy was her ebullient self, natural and spon- 
taneous, No doubt she contributed to the; informality of the occasion. 
The luncheon meeting opened with patriotic songs and some verses by 
James Whitcomb Riley in whose home town they were meeting, Dr, 
Max A, Bahr, of the stafi of the State Hospital for the Insane, and the 
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main speaker, was asked to play an air composed by his father, of whicli 
Riley was fond. 

Lucy introduced the dignitaries. Included were Commissioner Shank- 
land, the warm, cooperative friend of both International Kindergarten 
Union and National Council of Primary Education. Commissioner 
Shankland commended the Council, saying that he had been present ten 
years ago at iis organization meeting, and paid tribute to Ella Victoria 
Dobbs as its founder. Lucy, quick to pick up the cue, presented Miss 
Dobbs as "the mother of the Council." Miss Dobbs graciously replied 
by saying how proud she was of the Council and of her new role as 
"grandmother" (it was just after she had relinquished the presidency to 
Lucy Gage after ten years of service). 

Dr. Bahr announced his subject as "Psychoanalysis in Relation to 
Education" which was printed in the Council's ensuing bulletin. It is a 
most provocative statement on a subject looming large on the educa- 
tional horizon of the time.'" 

The tone of the second meeting at which Lucy Gage presided, in 
Washington. D.C., 1926. was quite dilTerent although it, too, was a hotel 
luncheon meeting, scheduled for the same length of time. However, the 
meeting had to be shortened because the room was needed for another 
group, and Lucy Gage announced that "it will be necessary to move 
with dispatch." She certainly did her part in introducing the notables 
present with scarcely an unnecessary word. 

The Washington committee in charge of this luncheon includes: 

Miss Mary Dabney Davis. iMiss Rose Lee Hardy and Miss 
Florence Fox 

The President of the International Kindergarten Union. Miss 
Alice Temple 

Miss y-Ary Dabney Davis who has come lo the Bureau recently, 
representing the Nursery. Kindergarten and Primary education 
in Washington 

. . . Also in Washington is American Association of University 
Women's Dr. Lois Meek, who has bee a promoting interest in 
preschool and elementary education among University women 

Professor Patty Smith Hill of Teachers College. New York, will 
tell you of the Nursery School program. 

Miss Gage explained about having to shorten the meeting and that she 
would have to ask some who were to gi\'c reports, to submit them for 
publication in the Council bulletins and in Ciuldhood Eiducation. 
Her next introduction was: 

Bulletin. National Council of Primary fuiuv;a!ion. \'ol. IX. No. 4. April 1926. 
Supplcmcni to No, 4. bciny conibincJ reports of the nicciinLis of July 1925 and 
February 1926. pp. 3-14. ailapted. 
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Mrs. Lucy Spraguc Mitchell represents the City and Country 
School of New York, and will speak about this unique school 
and its practice. 

She continued: 

Ifvery one of you will want to hear Dr. Kilpatrick for the rest of 
the time — the "Conference on Ifducaiiojial Method" part of 
the program. 1 uai turning it over to their chairman. Miss 
Simpson.'^ 

.As Lucy Gage listened to the speeches, she must have been encouraged 
by the progress reported on so many elTorts in which she had par- 
ticipated: Patty Smith Hill's invitation to attend the first national gather- 
ing of workers in all aspects of the Nursery School: the reorganization of 
the Bureau of Education to provide the Department of Nursery, Kinder- 
garten and Primary Education, with Mary Dabney Davis as its head; the 
study being made by American Association of University Women of 
nursery school education; Dr. Helen Thompson Wooley's appointment 
to Columbia University to conduct research on young children; Dr. Mina 
Kcrr*s emphasis on the need for professionalism among teachers; and 
Lucy Sprague Mtichell's emphasis on children's learning through senses 
and muscles.'- 

The formality with which Miss Gage conducted this meeting was iu 
direct contrast to the way she had oUlciaied at the Indianapolis meeting. 
Was this time pressure? Or was this a conscious effort on her part to 
adopt the more conventional approach expected at such meetings? 

The joint meetings in Boston in 1928 again brought together prominent 
leaders in the field of childhood education. Lucy Gage, as president of 
National Council of Primary Education, presided over the first two of 
the three sessions; Miss Caroline W. Barbour, president of National 
Council of Kindergarten Supervisors and Training Teachers, presided 
over the second. Group XI of the Department of Superintendence. 

At this meeting, Lucy Gage struck a balance between the informah'ty 
of the one in Indianapolis and the formality of the one in Washington, 
by being, her natural self, officiating with easy dignity, graciousness and 
a touch of humor. 

The topic of the first meeting was, "Creative Needs of Young Children 
and How They Should Be Recognized." Lucy Gage had strong feelings 
about the gap between the administrator and the teacher and a touch of 
this was shown in her opening remarks: 'T had supposed this was a 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence. 1 sec we have a 
sprinkling of superintendents through the audience. . . Or again, 

" /huL, pp. 
Ihi(L, adapted wiih comment, pp. 18-35. 
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"There has hccii a growing emphasis during the last len years in the 
lield of admini^iniiion upon diajinoslic and remedial materials. W'e have 
Ivcn \ cry glad to see this indeed, thai there has eome alxnii a reeognilion 
oi" clas>room needs on liie part o)' the adminisiraiors. Bin wc do not t'eel 
that this empha>.^ is to absorb the entire attention of the administrator, 
and therefore, we have prepareti a program on the creative needs of 
N'oung ehildren and how they should be recognized in the held of admin- 
istration quite as much as in classroom procedure." ' 

Similarly Miss Gage found opportunity > > s'oice another concern — the 
gap between the kindergarten and the grades, with the contrast between 
the crcati\ ity of the kindergarten and the formalism of the grades. This 
she expressed when, after a talk by Julia Wade Abbott abundantly 
illustrated with children's creative expression. Lucy Gage introduced Miss 
Ruth Bristol. Elementary School Principal. Ann Arbor. Michigan, with: 
**lt occurs to me that in the kindergarten and even in the early grades, 
creative work is tolerated, but when we begin to think of the elementary 
school we sometimes fnul conllicts between administrative, supervisory 
methods and classroom procedure, where the child's creative clTort is 
held in son;- regard by the classroom teacher and not always by the 
ad ministrator. " 

\'oicing her abiding faith in creativity in her introduction of Dr. 
John C. Almack, Professor of Education of Leland Stanford University, 
she said: "... the teacher must also have opportunity in her training 
to realize something on her own account, to build something into her life 
that njakes it possible for her to be in tune with the child's beginning 
creative elToris." 

After Dr. Alr.iack's talk, Lucy Gage had one more opportunity for a 
double-edged introduction of an administrator: "As the last speaker . . • 
we have invited an administrator to give us the intelligent cooperation 
that should exist between classroom procedure and atlminislration. Dr. 
Meadcr of the State Normal School at New Haven, Connecticut." 

Unlike ihe meetings at Indianapolis and Washington, this Boston 
session closed with a vigorous discussion in which many participated, 
Some comments indicated groping after the underlying meaning of 
creativity; some were illustrations of ^200i.\ examples of creativity. At one 
point Lucy Gage interjected her strong feeling for honesty in dealing 
with children. She said, "There is great danger of sentimentality, I think, 
with the younger children, towards their creative eilorts. I say it advisedly 
for now and then I come upon the type of teacher who commends the 

" Bulletin. Nationiil Council of l^riniary FAlucaiion. Vol. XI. No. 4 Supplcnicni. 
April 192S. p. 3. 
" /hid. p. 7. 
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work of children which is very, very poor. 1 have heard teachers say 
casually to a liltic child, *Oh, it is lovely/ when it was really rotten. . . 

Patty Smith Hill was the last discussant. She made the point that 
nobody can ever execute anything that is purely an order by telling .^f 
the way she worked with a gardener who in the beginning wanted her to 
direct him in every detail, until she convinced him that she wanted him 
to use his ideas. This led Luey Gage to one of her stories: 

I cannot refrain from giving this illustration. \Vc have ;i college 
professor with us who believes in authority; and in very sharp 
contrast wiih Miss Hill, he left directions wiih a colored man to 
dig a hole in a particular place in his yard for planting a tree. 
When he came home, the colored man hud put the hole where 
he told him to, and it had gone through a water pipe. It was 
just so. And he said. "Well, what made you do it?" "Well. sir. 
you told me to do it. You told me to do it." I'hat authority, 
that sort of complete direction without any chances for the self 
to parncipatc. it seenih to nie. is very much in line u ith this u ht^le 
discussion today.* • 

Thus Luey Gage ably closed the session on creativity. 

The session on guidance met the following day and Luey Gage pre- 
sided in much the same manner as the preceding day. She tied together 
the topics of the two meetings in her opening remarks: "Yesterday's 
session emphasized creative activities. Today's session will emphasize 
child guidance. We are quite sure that creative work and creative activi- 
ties must be rightly interpreted and guided in order to bring about satis- 
factory controls. . . The speakers. Dr. Lois H. Meek, Mrs, Arnold 
Gesell, Miss Lucy W'heelock, Professor Patty Smith Hill, Miss Elizabeth 
Haii and Dr. Dallas Lore Sharp, were introduced with apt remarks: 
Mrs. Geseii with 'AV'e are so delighted to have a mother and a home- 
maker on this program." For Miss Wheelock she again made known her 
feeling of the need for understanding by the administrator: "It was some 
years ago in a superintendents' meeting in St. Louis that Lucy Wheelock 
of Boston carried the message of little children to administrators. ... 1 
feel if it had not been for Lucy Wheelock of Boston taking that step 
at a certain time, we would not be enjoying certain things that we are 
here today in Boston, her home city." She showed the respect in which 
she held Patty Smith Hill by saying, "We have struck snags again and 
again, and then we have gone to the fountain head, we have gone to one 
who led the way." In presenting Dallas Lore Sharp she mentioned his 
article, "Education for Individualism," which, she said. "1 use in my 
training classes today, as 1 did when 1 first found it." 

With due allowance for differences in reporting the three meetings, 

'•'//)/(/.. pp. 22. 23. 
'•'Ihui., adapted, pp. .■^4-40. 
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there seems some justification in reading between the lines evidence of 
growth during the three years in Lucy Gage's skill as a presiding orticcr. 
In the first, her native exuberance carried her group with her by the 
contagion of her personality; in the second was the strict adherence to 
the conventions expected of the situation, with what looked like an 
almost total repression of self; in the third was the artistry that comes of 
discipline aimed at self-improvement. Perhaps this is too free an inter- 
pretation of the records; perhaps it is over influenced by Lucy Gage's 
passion for growth, in herself as well as in others, 

Her closing words at the last meeting were characteristic and — again 
perhaps reading too much between the lines — suggestive of her realiza- 
tion that chairing meetings was not the role in which she was happiest. 
"For three years," she said, "1 have held this gavel, and i am today so 
pleased to hand it to another, to carry on the work of National Council of 
Primary Education, Will Miss Julia Hahn come forward, please?" "Mi.ss 
Hahn, we believe in you, and we believe that you will carry on. I am 
signing ofY." 

Lucy Gage continued her services to the National Council of Primary 
Education as a member of the Board of Directors until the merger of the 
C\Hincil with IKU, When at the business meeting of the Council in 
Detroit, February 1931, it was decided that the Council merge with IKU, 
Lucy Gage was asked to serve on the committee charged with the respon- 
sibility of winding up the alTairs of the Council. Her fmal service was her 
participation with Ella Victoria Dobbs and Julia Hahn in writing the 
history.'" 

Visiting Students in Foreign Lands 

RKGARDLIiSS O!- WHATEVtR RESPONSIBILITIES LLV V GAGH ASSUMED 

beyond the campus, always there was the deep interest in her students. 
.As they came to George Pea body College from foreign countries, she 
became eager to visit them later in their own homelands. This desire took 
her in the sunmiers of 1930 and 1^)3,3 to South America and around 
the world in 1934-38. Tlw Peabody Reflector and Alumni Nenw pub- 
iisbcd the letters she wrote to President Bruce Payne^and to students. 
Her travels must have been very fatiguing at times for she went into the 
interior of South America to visit a variety of schools — most of which 
were conducted by her former students. Here schoc^l officials often 
called upon her to make speeches. 

On July (\ 1930, in Rio de Janeiro, she wrote of speaking at the 

//)/(/.. p. 40. 

Rlla Victoria Dobhs, Lucy Ciage. Jalia I.. Hahn, "i^istory of the National Cocincj) 
of Primary I-xlucation," NC'PK Hulletin, Febrciary, 1932. 
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Baptist College, of going to Bello Horizonle to visit Miss Lamar and Miss 
Guimarias, former students, 400 miles into the interior. From a letter 
of July 1 3, we learn that she had met ihc Executive Board of the Educa- 
tion Association; visited schools in the orange groves district with Mario 
dos Raos Campos, Federal District Director; spoke at an assembly at 
Collegio Batista where Mr. Baker, his sister and Victor Starviarsky, 
former students, met her. There were many such letters. 

Lucy's interests on her travels were not solely confined to education. 
She was sensitive to beauty and keenly interested in social conditions. 
On shipboard, ten days out of New York, she wrote: 'i watched the 
flying fish leave the crest of the sea waves like so many feathers. They 
are so dainty! Yesterday every crested wave had a rainbow in its trail." 
Other letters similarly describe the beauties in colorful language. Still 
others tell of visits to hospitals and schools of nursing, to cofTee and 
sugar plantations, of the week of lectures for Americans she attended 
along with the names of the Americans she met. In one letter she wrote, 
"f regret that I have only one language!'' ^ ' 

In the Book of Memories, a collection of tributes paid to Lucy Gage at 
the time of her retirement, is one from Claude Hutchins, an Australian 
who met Luc> Gage on shipboard during one of her trips. He tells how 
on a Mediterranean liner they watched an eruption of Stromboli. Then 
he says: "She established in me a feeling of the greatest admiration for 
the women of that great nation, the U.S.A., because every act, every 
thought which emanates from Lucy Gage speaks of that great back- 
ground of her country. . . /* 

This tribute to Lucy Gage as a person is paralleled by one emphasizing 
her professionalism. It was paid by Maycie K. Southall, who had worked 
closely with Lucy Gage for fifteen years. Miss Gage had found in Dr. 
Southall a supporter of ideas that she expressed in faculty meetings and 
someone to whom she turned over much of her work, including thesis 
guidance, when she was called away for work or travel beyond the 
campus. Dr. Southall wrote of Lucy Gage: 

When I was certain you caused mc to doubt. 

When I wavered you bolstered my courage. 

When I attempted the scientific you helped me to be more 

philosophical. 

This, too, is in Lucy Gage's Book of Memories, 

At the time of Lucy Gage's retirement, a message to former students 
was printed on note paper on which were etchings of two views of the 
Becrsheba cabin. The letter seems a fitting close to the present chapter. 

•'Excerpt from IcCcr by I. (icy Gage published in I/w Pcu/h/cIv Reflector and 
Alumni News, Vol. Ill, No. X. Aug. 1930, p. 24. 
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Dear Former Students: 

With the close of the Summer Quarter, 1942, I shall be leaving Pea- 
body Campus and regular college teaching. You who have shared in my 
chiss-room experiences through the twenty-two years ot* service, I wish 
also to share in the plans for the on-going of a new life. 

From the "Green-house" on the campus to the cabin home on the 
Cumberland Plateau at Beersheba. Tennessee, will not be such a com- 
plete change as might appear. They both hold the processes of living and 
growing, ever changing into something more than was thought possible 
at the outset. 

You have each contributed to my health, to my work, lo my joy. lo my 
deeper spiritual satisfactions. You have not always traveled with mc or 
believed in the interpretation of the viewpoint, but you have respected 
that viewpoint and sometimes have returned more of a believer than 
when you left. Childhood and its development has been the continuous 
theme in season and out of season. There arc among you those who hnve 
blazed new trails and carried the torch higher and farther. In ilic j'-rcsent 
reconstruction of world values children still hold the hrst line oi defense 
and require the best that conscious adult life has to otTer. 

However near or far your present location, whatever work you have 
followed, in the school, in the community, in the nation, in the world, the 
meaning of your contribution has reverberated to this campus and 
strengthened the fibre of both the principle learned and iis far-reaching 
effects in practice. 



Yours with gratitude and alTcction, 
Lucy Ciage 



August 1^M2 
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1931: BEFORE AND AHEAD 
Achievements, 1856-1931 

Three quarters of a century has passed since the meeting 
between Margarethc Schurz and Elizabeth Peabody which has had such 
a profound influence on the education of children. The young five-year- 
old Agathe Schurz did not realize how her charming behavior had af- 
fected the mature fifty-five-year-old Elizabeth Peabody and how many 
children were to benefit by it. Nor did Marj^arethe Schurz think of her 
little kindergarten in Wisconsin as anything more than a way of giving 
Agathe, her other children and those of her German neighbors in their 
new country an early education similar to what they would have had in 
their old homeland. What she had learned from Froebel she must impart 
to her children in the loving spirit in which he had given it to her. There 
was no thought in the mind of gentle Margarethe Schurz of playing an 
important role in education. 

A crusader and humanitarian all her life, Elizabeth Peabody was 
readily responsive to the appeal of a better life for children as Margarethe 
Schurz spoke to her of Froebel and kindergartens. She grasped, too, the 
similarity of Froebel's philosophy to her own Transcendentalist beliefs. 
Thus was Froebel's dream realized — the dream of America as fertile soil 
for the development of his educational ideals. For Elizabeth Peabody was 
to go on studying, learning, teaching in the interest of promoting kinder- 
gartens. Many would learn from her and in their varied ways add new 
dimensions to the education of children. 

Philosophical, mystical, religious Susan liiow penetrated the depths 
of Froebel's thinking as no other did. She grasped the intellectual and 
spiritual meaning of the activities Froebel had planned for the kinder- 
garten and it was this she tried to impart to her students. 

Creative Kate Doui^kis IVif^^in, joyous spirit in the slums of Tar Flat, 
created a world for beauty-starved children in which often for the first 
time flowers bloomed and brooks babbled — in reality and in the stories 
she wrote and told them. 

Sensitive Elizabeth Harrison, as time brought inevitable changes and 
challenges to cherished ideas, intelligently viewed the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the new and the old and with understanding bridged the gap 
between the two. 
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These, and a host of others whom they inspired with their zeal, were 
the pioneers who hiid the foundation upon which others would build for 
generations to come. They taught, and thousands of teachers shared in 
their knowledge, skills, insight, devotion and love. They wrote philo- 
sophically, interpretively and often in practical classroom detail for 
adults, and factually, fancifully and spiritually for children. They lectured, 
often under physical hardships, wherever they could secure an audience. 
They were promoters and organizers and even fund-raisers for their 
cause. 

Their labors brought deserved reward, the satisfaction within their 
lifetime of seeing almost phenomenal progress toward the goal they had 
set for themselves, the humane one of a better start for children through 
what the kindergarten would give them. !t was not easy. They were 
women, second-class citizens with few property rights and not even the 
power of the ballot to influence legislation favorable to their mission. 
Few of their fellow citizens had given thought to the importance of edu- 
cation in childhood. Attitudes in general ranged from indilTerence to 
hostility. Only the indomitable spirit of these dauntless women could 
have made their achievements possible. These were many and im- 
portant. 

In 1860 only one English-speaking kindergarten was in America 
— the one established by Elizabeth Peabody in Boston; by 1880, 400 
were spread over thirty states.' Most of these were due to the eflorts of 
kindergarten associations often founded and generously financed by 
philanthropic women inspired by kindergarten leaders. Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper, for example, after a visit to Kate Douglas Wiggin's Silver Street 
Kindergarten, decided that her mission was "to lay the foundation for a 
better national character by founding free kindergartens for neglected 
children.'' - The Golden Gate Kindergarten Association, which Sarah B. 
Cooper founded and supported for the rest of her life and which was 
heavily financed by philanthropists, was largely responsible for the rapid 
growth of kindcrgarten.s in California. Similarly early kindergartens in 
Boston, Cambridge and Brookline were established and supported by 
philanthropy. Small and large the kindergarten associations continued 
to grow — the Commissioner of Education gave a list of over 400 in 
1897 and stated that a large number had failed to respond to the request 
for information." 

Specially educated teachers were needed to teach young children 
as Froebel would have them taught, a way very difYerent from anything 
known at the time in American classrooms. In the early years the training 

'Nina Vunttewulker. Tlw Kituivriiartvn in AnwrUaii Ediuution (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1908), p. 23. 
' IhiJ., p. 67. 
' !hui.. p. 69. 
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school Susan Blow conducted with her kindergarten in St. Louis was the 
major source of supply for kindergartners all over the country. Mrs. 
Harvey Putnam, after she had heard Elizabeth Peabody speak in Chicago, 
went there to prepare for what was to be her life work, as did Elizabeth 
Harrison to add to her initial training; together they prepared many 
kindergartners of the Middle West. Wherever a kindergarten association 
existed, some ctTort at teacher training generally was conducted, with the 
kindergarten itself supplying the practical experience. 

Similarly parent education, so vital in FroebePs thinking and so appeal- 
ingjy expressed in his Mother Play, accompanied the establishment of 
kindergartens. The sight of their children happily at play in the kinder- 
garten convinced many mothers that there was something the children 
were getting with the kindergartncr that they might learn to supplement 
at home. This probably accounted for the response from all over the 
nation that Mrs. Putnam and Elizabeth Harrison received to their 
invitation to a conference of mothers in Chicago in IS94. This was a 
forerunner to the establishment of the Congress of Mothers at a con- 
ference in 1(S97 in Washington. Broadening in scope, it became the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, with an uninterrupted 
career of growth and service over the years and with local groups today 
in every type of school and community throughout the nation. 

While die kindergarten was almost exclusively sponsored and financed 
by private associations organized for the purpose at all other levels, 
support for education out of public funds was gaining favor. Despite 
the valiant cfTorts of Horace Mann and Henry Barnard in the carl>' half 
of the nineteenth century to arouse people to the necessity of public 
education for the very survival of the Republic, it was slow in coming. 
The Old World idea of leadership by an educated elite still held well 
into the nineteenth century. Private schools topped by a period of 
European study for the rich and religious or charity education for the 
poor were widely accepted. As we know, this attitude was very strong 
even among many of the early kindergarten leaders. 

It was not until the decades following the Civil W^ar that a more 
liberal attitude in education prevailed. Then state and city systems of 
education canie rapidly into being or, if existent, were organized for 
elTective action and financial support of education fi^r all. The liberal 
spirit was not confined to the financing of educat'on but brought funda- 
mental changes to the curriculum as well. Consideration had to be 
given to the varied needs, voeatic^nal and personal, of a population 
tiecoming increasingly diversified in an age becoming highly technical 
and industrial and with complicated resulting problems. 

The kindergarten was a newcomer and had to find acceptance. Legal 
obstacles were also in the way of the kindergarten's becoming part of 
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the public school system. These had to do with the age of school en- 
trance which was nowhere below the age of six and, in some cases, was 
as high as eight. This meant that legally there would be no funds for 
kindergarten children below these entrance ages. But some of the diffi- 
culty lay in the attitude of the kindergarten leaders themselves, who 
feared that in the traditional public school setting the kindergarten 
would not be able to withstand the pressures for conformity and would 
lose its uniqueness. In 1»S73, when Superintendent Harris yielded to the 
persuasion of Elizubcih Peubody lo establish a kindergarten in the St. 
Louis Public Schools — the lir^^t in the United States, even Susan Blow, 
its teacher, had doubts as to the outcome. Despite dilficuities and mis- 
givings in the decade from ISSO to 1890, public kindergartens were in 
twenty-nine cities, among which were five of the largest — St. Louis, 
Milwaukee. Boston. Philadelphia and New Orleans; ' the report of the 
Commissioner of Education for 1897-98 named 189 cities of over 
8.()()() inhabitants as maintaining public kindergartens. 

.\s public schools began to include kindergartens in their elementary 
programs, normal schools which shared in the increased interest in 
public education of the time began to incorporate preparation for 
kindergarten teaching in their programs. Notable among these in the 
decade between 1880 and 1890 were the state normal schools at 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin; Winona, Minnesota; Oswego and Fredonia, New 
York; Emporia, Kansas; and normal schools in Connecticut and Michi- 
gan. ' The kindergarten leaders felt a.ssiired of a continuing supply of 
kindergarten teacher- from private and public sources. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of all this progress the early leaders found 
themselves challenged in their most cherished beliefs, for the very 
foundations on which they had so patiently and fervently built were 
assailed. The 1880's brought a new look at children, a more realistic 
look, as G. Stanley Hall studied children in the spirit of the science 
of the age, oflering to guide teachers in learning what children really were 
and in basing their teaching on the facts so revealed. Idealism versus 
realism! A new leadership would emerge as responsive and dedicated to 
the new outlook of a new world as was the old leadership to the outlook 
of its time. 

There was Alice Temple, a great teacher. Her students spoke of her 
reverently as they acknowledged the lasting influence she had exerted on 
them and then found it diflicult to recall specific things she had said. 
Exposed in her early training to the philosophy of John Dewey and 
convinced of its soundness, she adopted it as the basis of all her pro- 

' IhiJ.. p. 190. 
'I hill., p. 191. 
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fessional work. Her teaching and cxpLTiniLMUing in the Lahoratory 
School of the University of Chicago and in her University classes, her 
organization work and her writing :ill dovetailed in a lasting contribu- 
tion to a realistic and human approach to children's education. 

Patty Smith Hill, dynamic speaker, enthusiastic leader, appealing 
teacher, activist in promoting projects, performed a role at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, similar to Alice 'J'emplc's at University 
of Chicago. DitTerentas they were in temperament, they operated on the 
same basic educational philosophy and often found themselves as 
co-workers in liberal-oriented committees. 

Ella Victoria Dobbs, starting her work as a teacher of industrial arts 
and the elementary grades, a staunch believer in the continuity of 
education from the earliest years, was outstanding in her leadership in 
extending more liberal education into upper elementary grades. Devoted 
to teaching, she nevertheless realized that teachers must view their work 
in its social and political setting and exercise their rights and obligations 
as citizens. 

Warm-hearted Lucy (icii^c, pioneer in background and spirit, quick 
to think and to feel, in her early twenties argued the legislators of the 
Territory of Oklahoma into establishing kindergartens in their sparsely 
developed land. Countless teachers left her classes at George Peabody 
College in Nashville to enrich the lives of children of the South as she 
had enriched theirs. 

These, along with many others of like mind, were leaders of the 
second generation who worked for better education for children. They 
did not supersede the earlier leaders, for all of them except Elizabeth 
Peabody, who dietl in 1S94 at the age of ninety, went valiantly on into 
the twentieth century. They worked together, agreeing and difTering, 
champions of their respective philosophies. Honestly and fearlessly, and 
always courteously, they argued for their positions; and, as the Report 
of the Committee of Nineteen of IKU ' with its tiiree subcommittee 
reports indicates, they sometimes fountl their points of view could tiot 
he reconciled, and said s(k In 1903 it was decided in IKU that the 
philosophy of the Union needed to be clarified and clearly stated, and 
it took ten ycLirs to reach the point of readiness for publication. .As an 
exaniple of sustained debate concerned with fundamental issues and 
values and conducted without personal animus, it is doubtful whether 
this attempt to conic to grips with one's convictions has a parallel in 
educational history. 

' The KinJc}i:arfrn. Kcports ot" the Coniniittce of Nineteen on the "Iheory and 
J*racticc oi the Kinderi:arten. .Authori/cJ by tlic hiternaiional KinLfergiirtcn Union. 
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Cooperation with Other Organizations 

Since the widespread kindergarten associations in 1892 mad 
consolidated their strengths in International Kindergarten Union, they 
now had the organization necessary for efTective cooperation with other 
groups on a national and international scale. Alice Temple was one of 
the leaders who saw the importance of such cooperation; it was her 
motion at the IKU Conicrencc of 1911 thai led to the establishment of 
the Committee on Cooperation with the National Education Association. 

Fruitful work followed as members of both associations thought 
together on committees, planned and held joint meetings. Contact 
through meetings with groups of rhe important Department of Super- 
intendence of NEA was of particular value in gaining significant support 
for early child luiod education. The broadening intluencc of working 
with others outside their own circle was appreciated by IKU. 

Measured by far-reaching results, the services of the IKU Committee 
for Cooperation .vith the U. S. Bureau tif Education were signally out- 
standing. Commissioner P. P. Claxton had succeeded with assistance 
from IKU in establishing a kindergarten division in the Bureau in 1913 
and appealed to IKU fur help in iis development, particularly in the 
eollectiun of data. The response was immediate, and the Committee was 
formed with Nina Vandewalkcr as chairman. Many able members of 
IKU served on the committee, and the amount of work in data collection 
and bullclius was nothing less \\\\\w prodigious. The bulletin. The 
Kindergarten Curriculinn,' produced by a subcommittee chaired by 
Alice Temple, inHuenced the character of the kindergarten throughout 
the country for many years. 

Internationa! Aspects of IKU 

COOPIZRATION IN ri-RNATlONALLV DATEO r-ROM THE DAYS OF El.IZA- 

beth Pea body, frcim her visits to study with leading students of Froebel 
and her res pons ibilil) for bringing so many of them to America. 
Friendships were ceinented by attendance of interested kindergartners 
from foreign countries at annual IKU conferences, while the Yearbooks 
published reports and letters received from abroad. 

About the same lime the CiMnmiucc of Nineteen had rounded out its 
three-prcmged report with its agreements and disagreements in philoso- 
phy, they were confronted with still another approach to early ehildiiood 
education. Mme. Montessnri's work in Italy with mentally retarded 
children was thought by many to have applicability to all children. 

' 7//r /\ifiJrti:(u{in Curriiuluni, hy the .Siibconiniittcc of the liiiiciiii of Hduaition 
C'oniiiiittcc of the I niei national Kinderiiaricn Union t Washington, D. C, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Hureaii of [-clucation Hulletin. PM^J, No. 16). 
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Because of an interest in Mme. Montessori in llie United Slates. IKl' 
asked Elizahelh Harrison in 1912 to spend six nionltis in Rome to 
study Mnie. Montessori's work. W ith her skill in observation and reeord- 
ing and her wel'.-proved ability to see both sides of a question, the result 
was a detailed, impartial, objeetive report published by the Ikireau of 
Etlucation in 1914/ 

A little later another tlevelopment, the Linphasis on preschool edu- 
cation in Russia loilowiniz the Revolution of 1917, eluillenged (iur 
American kindergartncrs. Interest was stimulated by the article written 
by \*era Fediaevsky." the leading spirit in the movement, for IKU's 
magazine, Ctlii.i)HO(M) nniCATioN. Her acceptance of IKU's invitation 
to her to speak lU its 1927 conference, followed by her seven weeks' 
study of American kindergartens, so inierested American educators that 
a group went to Russia to study the pr<igram; and their report of the 
experience determined Patty Smith Hill to see for herself. Finding much 
to commend in what she saw. Professor Hill encouraged Vera Fediaevsky 
to continue writing mui later helped her with a book with an Fnglish 
translation of her work/" 

Uorid War I brought, as wars inevitably do, rnspeakabie suffering 
to children. In IKU the (\)mmittee of Nineteen took over the relief of 
children both in the United States and abroad. After Fanniebelle Curtis 
returned from two years of work with refugee children, the response to 
her appeal to an IKU meeting . 1917 was not only warm and generous 
but practical in its developing a kindergarten unit for refugee children 
in France. Once again IKU leadership was prominent in using its varied 
abilities, with Annie Laws as eiiairman of a subcommittee on legislation. 
Fanniebelle Curtis on education and Elizabeth Harrison on social service. 

Writings of I.eaders 

In Horn (if.nkuations, nc)wi-\ i:i< hkoadi.v thi ir intiirksts miciht 
expand, the leaders were primarily teachers, with writing growing out of 
or closely allied to their interests in the education of children. As 
ctilleges and universities organized departments of childhood education 
in various forms, the names of the leaders appearing here were identified 
with iheni through imponanl contributions in program development: 
Alice Temple at the University of Chicago. Susan Blow and Patty Smith 
Hill at "fcachers College of Columbia University. Ella Victoria Dobhs 

M-'ti/Jthclh Harrison. "/V?r .\Jnnn'}>\ori Mvthod and ihc Kindct i:arh'n ( Washtnizion, 
I). C. Dcpartnieni oi the lnierii>r. laniia'y 1*H4). 

' \'cra f-cdiae\skv. " rhe Kindcruartcn Russia." C'liii dikioo 1- i>i c w ion. Vol. 
in. No. ). \')2(\ pp .VV.Vv 

■'Vera hediacvsky and !*atiy Smith Hilt. Surscts S(li>u>l and I'l.frni Eduaition ir 
Sinitt Russia ( New York; I{. P, Dnlion :ind Co.. , 
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at the L'nivcrsily of Missouri, and Lucy Guiic at the George Peabody 
College. 

The writing of the second generation was markedly ditferent (Vom 
that of the tirst. W hile the earlier leaders were concerned with inter- 
preting the philosophy on which they based their work and describing its 
application in precise methodology, the later leaders, in tbc scientilk 
spirit of the age, reported the results of their observations of children 
and of their experimentation with teaching processes. The book Alice 
I cmple wrote with Samuel Cliester Parker, i'niiieii Kindcri^urtcn and 
First-Circuic Icachifi^, based on teaching in the Chicago University 
Lalxiratory School, exemplifies excellent reporting and analyzing of 
children and teacher interaction in class activities geared to the interests 
and life needs of ciiildren. The series of books beginning with A Conduct 
CurriculNffi written by PaUy Smith Hill and her statl. based on their 
cAperiences in the demonstration .school of Teachers College. Cohinibia 
University, illustrates how \ ari<.His aspects of the curriculum contributed 
to the development of children. Ella Victoria Dobbs aimed at improve- 
ment of education under ordinary public school conditions by having the 
children more active, doing more with handwork. She. loo. worked in 
ihe scientific spirit, observing, recording, analyzing the elTorts of the 
public school teachers of (\ilumbia. Missouri, in working untier her 
guidance. Two books and two bulletins develop her point of view based 
on public scIkhiI experience, one of which is an outstanding example 
of a scientific study made possible through the cooperation of public 
school classroom teachers. 

Iinplemcnting Philosophy and Psychology 

Tin- WORK <)!■ rnt-sF, tmukk lkadkhs KriM<t:si':NTs \ ariations in Ai»ri.i- 
cation of both the indigenous philosophy and the psychology of the lime. 
Pliilosopliically they held in common the emphasis on activity. 'the 
encouragenieni of free and spontaneous activity as tlie basis of learning, 
llic transformation of the classroom from a place of silting and following 
directions to one of movement and iniiiatlve: concern with tola! develop- 
ment, emotional and physical as well as mental: tiie identihcation of the 
teacfier with the lives of the chiklren and nioililicalions of the process 
as deeper knowledge of children suggested it. 

The ditTerences in application philosophically lay primarily in cou- 
tcnt. Alice Temple and Patty Smith Hill relied specihcally on the 
problems the children met in the ordinary business of living and. starting 
with these, extended their horizons with related experience and subject 
matter. In considering this diiTerence. \i\hi N'ictoria Dobbs wa.s working 
with upper elemeiiiary grades and was practical enough to know that it 




was better (o lake a possible ncxi step in a puhiic simaiion than to risk 
chaos by gc^ing loo far Um quickly. 

The JilTcrence in application of the scientific approach :o education, 
between Alice 'icmple and Patty Smith Hill on the one hand and Ella 
\'icloria Dobbs on the other, seems ahiiosl contradictory lo their dilTer- 
ence in philosophic approach. While Ella Victoria Dobbs from her use 
of traditional subject matter might have been expected to use standard 
achievement measurements, she made the least use of them. Her evalua- 
tions of results of the work in the Columbia. Missouri, schtiols are based 
primarily on ^observation and cunuilati\e records of changes in perform- 
ance and not on standard tests. In contrast. Alice Temple, prtibably be- 
cause of the emphasis on testing by Professor Judd after succeeding 
Professor 1>: wey at the University of Chicago, used handwriting and 
drawing scales and standard tests of reading and arithmetic in evalua- 
tion of results; I^uty Smith Hill advocated and used carefully devised 
scales and cheek lists in studying the work i:i ihe demonstration schtml 
of Teachers College, Columbia I'niversity. 

Classnnnns. based more or less on the Dewey philos<iphy. began 
appearing in various places in the United States. .As in 1 S92 those with 
the interest of the kindergarten at heart tirgani/ed Imernational Kinder- 
garten Union, in 1916 those concerned with extending the principles 
of the kindergarten upward into the grades formed the National Council 
of Primary Education and in \^)\^) the advocates of the Dewey philoso- 
phy united in the Progressive Education Associati<in. 

Meanwhile, the measuremem movement was creating increa^ng inter- 
est. Intelligence and achievement tests were making their way into the 
schools with varying uses made of the results. 

But ii look the shock of World \\'ar 1 to gi^.e real impetus to both 
movements. .A colossal calamity had occurred, unrivalled in magnitude 
and horror. Couldn't it have been prevented'.^ W hat of education? More 
people had more education than ever before, and it cost more. Was there 
someilnng wrong with it'.' Was something very dilTerent needed? A few 
disagreed ow the need for chaKge. As to the kind of change^ that was 
anollicr mailer. Once again there were Liberals, C\)nservatives and 
LibcrLil-Conser\"ati\es. Some turned to Progressi\e schools, some to 
schouls that organized and taught on the basis of tests and measurements, 
and some to schools in~lx'tween. 

Those, many of ihem [parents, mtist disturbcil over what they believed 
to he the inadecjuaeics of the schools turned to the Pr(>gressive schools, 
'i'liey had become intrigued with the idea of unlimited and as yet undis- 
covered potentialities in human nature, of the power to develop them 
inherent in education, o{ freedom of emotional, physical and mental 
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expression as essential to the fulfillment of the individual. Sciiools so 
based would develop a generation equipped and eager to build a world 
in which hunger and war, if not eliminated, would become less and less 
over the years. So they believed. If no school was available, they often 
founded their own scIkh^Is. and even in a few cases inlluenced the public 
schiHils of their comnuinities tmvard their desires. 

The schools were colorful, literally and figuratively. No drab school-tan 
walls and brown wainscoting: no screw-down desks: no dark corridt^rs: 
no barren, cenient-pLived schoolyards: no schoolroom smell! Instead, gay 
colors everywhere — often the walls were of ditTerent colors in the same 
room — chairs and tables, plants and animals, pictures, books, musical 
instruments, tool benches, tubs of water, clay, sand, wood. Casual dress 
of children and teachers — shicks, smocks, overaTs — for there was work 
to be done and clothes must not get in the way. All was very gay! 

Physical environments were conducive to creativcness, as was the 
permissive, encouraging, companionable, appreciative, nondirective but 
ready-to-help-when-wanted attitude of the teacher. Children and teachers 
together attacked problems that needed to be solved because their solu- 
tion was necessary to the well-being of ihemsehes or others. Needed 
information could be found in books, from places, by people or 
wherever the most likely source. In this atnuisphere children produced 
poems, stories, paintings, sculpture, scientific experiments, reports and 
records of such quality and often originality, that the faith in the unreal- 
ized [xnentiality of human nature that prompted the establishment of 
these schools seemed amply justified. 

As schools increased in numbers and gained in reputation, the Progres- 
sive Education Association grew in intlucncc. It retlecled alnmst with 
mirror-like fidelity the characteristics of the schools it was promoting. 
Meetings had the same informality, absence of orthodox procedures, 
creative verve: and the journal, Proi^ressivc luliaaiion. had similar quali- 
ties in reproductions of art, poems, stories and excitement of the 
children's adventurous learning. It was all in the optimistic spirit of the 
age in which the idealism of World War I, "to make the world safe for 
democracy," was to be realixed. In it education would play a major role. 

The United States was noi irlone in this wa\e oi educational fervor. 
.Aghast and astounded at the catastrophe of World War I. thoughtful 
I^urc^peans turned to education, also. They, too, created new schools 
radically different fnnn the old and it tempted basic reforms in schiuil 
systems. Parallel to the Progressive Education .XssiK-iatiini and its journal, 
they organized The New Education Fellowship * in 1921 and produced 
the journal. The New Era. As in the past, seas were crossed to exchange 

■•■ Now called Work) Blucation I-ellow.ship. 
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visits to each other's schools, to attend each other's conferences; and 
bonds of friendship among those of varied cultural backgrounds were 
formed. 

Standardization Through Testing 

Equally convinced as the Progressives that change in education 
was needed, a large number of people took a very different path. It was 
the well-worn path laid centuries ago with reliance on "knowledge as 
power." Agreed that it had become rutted with the passage of years and 
that repairs were needed, today's science and technology could supply 
the necessary materials and tools for improvement. They had transformed 
sanitation, food production and processing: they had worked wonders 
in miracle drugs and surgery. Despite the fact that a third of the nation 
was ill-housed and undernourished, the available standard of living was 
far higher than it had ever been. 

What could be done in other fields could also be done in education. 
The immediate solution at hand — and there would be others — was 
standardization. Knowledge had grown with unprecedented speed in the 
last few decades, thanks to scientific research, but very little of it had 
reached the schools. The first task was to revitalize the curriculum by 
determining through research what all children should learn and ai what 
grade level. All sorts of criteria were devised for the selection of content 
but in all cases it was predetermined by adults. 

It was granted that children differed in capacity to learn, but not suffi- 
cient attention had been paid to determining how great the differences 
were in a classroom of children. The tool had been available since early 
in the century in Binet and Simon's Intelligence Test for use individually 
and not much later adapted for group use. A rapid increase was now 
made in its use for the purpose of grouping children on the basis of 
ability to learn. If this were done, it was reasoned, children of high intel- 
ligence would not be held back by the slow learners and die latter would 
not be discouraged by comparison with the achievements of their abler 
classmates. 

Achievement tests were available mainly in the basic school subjects — 
reading, arithmetic, wTiting» spelling — and by administering them sci- 
entifically over broad areas throughout the United States: norms could 
be established and used as standards for measuring achievement in any 
community, school or classroom. With these and the intelligence test, 
often in some combiniition, children were grouped. The problem of major 
concern to administrators was how best to group children homogeneously 
for the most elTeclive learning. This meant how they would make the 
best showing in standard achievement tests at the end of the year. It is 
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safe lo say that the most nearly universal characteristics of education in 
the 192()'s and I ^^3()'s were testing and grouping. 

While the detiniteness of this approach and its aura of strict attention 
to the business of "learning" recommended it to laymen generally and to 
many teachers as well, there were those who had serious misgivings. 
Professor William C. Ikigley of Teachers College protested vigorously in 
speeches and writing against what he termed "determinism," maintaining 
that the use of intelligence tests in classifying children in school could 
erroneously determine their future destiny. 

Annie E, Moore of Teachers College, Columbia University, expressed 
the dangers she sensed in the use of achievement tests, in her outstanding 
book. The Primary ScIhh)!. in which she reports in detail work of her 
students in public schools in m:iny parts of the United Slates, she slates: 

There is a vsidcsprcad uneasiness among thoughtful and well- 
informed teachers lest the present proniinenee of standard tests 
eompletely control the selection of subject matter and method." 

Miss Moore then cites two abstract courses in arithmetic which hear a 
strong correspondence to the functions measured by standard tests. She 
comments: 

Inevitably the tendency of the school is to attach paramount 
importance to those achievements by which standing is deter- 
mined, with the result that abstract operations will get the lion\s 
share of attention unless other inthienees preserve a balance. 

Probably .Mice Temple and Patty Smith Hill and others like them 
thoroughly committed to the progressive philosophy shared Miss Moore's 
misgivings. They may have felt that "other intlucnccs" would "preserve 
a balance*'; and that the standard test, limited and dangerous as it was, 
if infelligenily used, could add something to the knowledge of cliildren. 
If tests did this, they felt nothing should be scorned. 

There was iiucstioning. even among the Progressives, of some of the 
interpretations being made of the Dewey philosophy, ,Aciivity is over- 
emphasized 01^ the physical side and not enough on the mental, it was 
said. Chiklren are expected to make decisions too mature for their years. 
.Acquiring subject iiialler as needed for the solution of problems gives 
no assurance of a sound foumiation for advanced study. No doubt 
criticism was valid in many cases; it was evident that there was more 
enthusiasm than intelligent application of Dewey's jihilosophy. 

■ Annie F.. Mooiv. The Primary Scliool (Cambriduc, MussachuscUs: ihc Riverside 
Press, 192.^), p. V)}. 
Ihiii., p. 2'M. 
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School and Society: Divergent Points of View 

Ik 1 No CUinClsNi SMOII.; \Kl\\{ SKU lORCl: AllAlNSi ANY SA I IS I A(. I K )N 

With ihc crc'dinc :ichic\ cn^onis ol" the chikircn the I'roi:rc.ssi\L"s nu^Jn 
he enjoying as the ehallenge Pri^tessor Cieorue S. C'oiiiUs hurled at them 
in 1*^^24. 'MXire the selinols Huikl ii new soeiul order? ' ' Pro!e>^or C'oums 
vicuvil the worM ahout liini uith the eyes oi an eduearor. a seholar luu 
only prL>Unind in his eho>en field but in history and NL>eioloi:y as well. 
He saw heneath the apparent prosperity of the 1 "^OO's the threat oi 
inevilahle disaster: the piiLitu ol the (arniers struuiilinL: to ftol^l iheir sniaiJ 
holdings against the eo:n[ietitiL)n of huge meehani/ed farnu; the eoneen- 
iralion of wealth in huLie corporations ; production iireaier than the 
capacity lo consume; installment having and speculation; bviotlciiging 
[I'^llowing the N'olstead Act ;md death front poisonous liquors. 

iJiis panorama of ptissilMe traijedy aheail. much as he ;ippreeialeil 
the freedom and joyoiisness of the Prngressi\e schools, he feh that with 
few exccptivMis they were not carrying their responsibility as tlie\ sluuild 
for hiiikling a belter social order. Tiial lhe\ should wa^ foi" Prof'ess()r 
Counts the CNscnce of Dewey's philo>tiphy. He elKirged the I^roLiressiv c 
bitlLicalion .AssociatiiMi with finding the way, 

Hare it * Can it'.* Should it'.' What was the role of ilie scliov^l in ><k\a\ 
ch;ini:c".' I^iofcssor Counts' words set oil a barratze of contrvnersy \s the 
1M2()\ wiire on. their hectic quality brought incre;isinL: uneasiness lo 
the thoughtful. But when the crash of 1^)2^^ c;niie few were prepared for it 
and even less for the irtieedies to follow. But some edue;itv>rs were be- 
coming \ery concerned o\cr the I'undantental questions of the rehition 
of scluml and society. F-ar-reacfnUi: implications both good and bad were 
in these questions. If the schotil concerned itself with the solution of social 
prohJe/iis, was ii not trespassing! on other institutions o\ society ■ home, 
church, politics, econonjics, welfare'? Woukl it not be better tor tiic 
school [o keep its function — thorough izrounvling in knowlediie anil 
skills based ou the social heritage'.' b'lirthcrniore. was there noi lianiier if 
schools become socially orienteLl. th;n they miiiht become tools of the 
advocates of this or that iileoloLiy and lead to statisnv.' 

Traininj; Teachers for Progressive Pro<;rain 

"rill-KI- Wl-Rl- N(i I:aSV WSW I^US. a SIONM sr.KMCl' iS -V I M AsI 

clarifying the issues involvcil in these questions was rendered at a ioint 
meeting called ny the Department of SuperinicnLlence and the Naiion;d 
C(>uncil of I*rimar_*" Liducaiion. Iniernaiional Kinderi^iirlcn Cnii^n ;nui 
National Council of Primary l-ducatic»n. both which IkkI I^ecn uiNiitg 

'■(fcopjc S. Counts. the Schools HidUi <i N< u S<H iii! Oriit i.' r New VimK: 
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increasing attention to matters beyond tiie classroom, participated; and 
the latter, to its very ^reat ereJit, published the full proceedings in 77/t' 
Trainifii: oj Teachers for a Proi^rcssive Educational Proi^ratn. a bulletin 
of NCPE, April 1931.' 

Each of the speakers at the meeting was an innuential leader with a 
strong following for the parti uilar ideas he held: Dr. William Heard Kil- 
patrick. Professor of Teachers College, Columbia University: Professor 
Charles Judd, Director of School of Education, University of Chicago; 
Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, Professor of Education and Director of Lincoln 
School, Teachers College. Columbia University; and Dr. Ernest Horn, 
Director of the University Elementary School, State University of Iowa. 

Professor Kil pa trick emphasized learning through attacking problems 
involving the whole child. As against a compartmentalized subject-matter 
upproaeh, he maintained that learning is an "integration of thinking, 
feeling, muscular movement, internal glandular secretion, all acting 
together." He atVirmed that the school is responsible "for taking care of 
all these learnings . . , and that is what we mean by regard tor the 
whole child." ' ' 

in contrast. Professor Judd. vigorous supporter of the testing move- 
ment, lashed out at "the small cult that had abrogated to itself the title 
Trogressive* ** and declared it/'neither wise nor sound in its educational 
doctrine." He ridiculed the concept of "the whole child." In opposition to 
it he would develop a "new Progressiveness" in which "teachers shall 
teach subjects, recognize ihe child as a coUection of selves, organize a 
natural course of study, avoid all speculative vagaries and arduously 
study strictly empirical psychology." ' ' 

Professor Newlon, who exemplilied his position in the social studies 
program of Lincoln School, made a plea for a teacher education that 
would stress the social responsibilities of education. "The new school," he 
said, "will be concerned not only with method but with the study of con- 
temporary life. . . . The teacher can be alert to the possibilities of build- 
ing desirable social altitudes and interests and the development of abilities 
only if she has as deep understanding of social processes and problems 
of the child and his development." ' ' 

Professor Horn, retaining much tif the idealistic philosophy which had 
inspired the Froebelians, vieweel the immediate from his broad philo- 
sophic and historic background. He outMned four trends in current educa- 
tion: study of social conditions; study of children: improvement of 

Jadtl ct al., 77tc Tniitiif\i; of l\'iu hvrs for n /'r<»'s'/c.s,v(\c /u/ra <JrM>M(i/ Pr(H,'ni;M. 
sew, Hull'jiin. Vol, XlV.No. 2. April (Archives. Association for Chilcihood 
l-.vlucalion Inicrnational ), 
■iriii. p. 1 i. 
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methodology in leaching iradiiioinil subjeci niaiier: ihc development of 
insirunienis of nieasuremeni. He mainiained ihai there should be no 
antagonism among the four, that each needed to be evaluated, their 
strengths retained and iheir weaknesses corrected. He referred to the 
confusion in teachers' minds due to rapid change in procedures without 
proper evaluation. *'\Vc have had too many weather vanes," he said. 
"What we need is more compasses." Finally he expressed the essence of 
his beliefs when he warned against too deep absorption in the problems 
and processes of modern life unless the j^ersistent and universal vahr'' 
Were the guides in their treatn'icnt.'' 

At this memorable meeting each speaker emphasi/cd that there existed 
in the schools of the United Stales — often in the same school district, 
sometimes in the same school — the study of tlic contemporary scene and 
the responsibility of the school for social good: the adherence to subject 
matter and the scientilic measurement of academie achievement: the focus 
not merely on men^ il development but on the total developmeiu of the 
whole child; the thrust on persistent and universal values upon which 
education should be based. 



Ir WAS A! I JUS riMi: oi- nil mosi widispkiai) and skauchinc. 
probe into the meaning and purpose of education that International 
Kindergarten Union and National Council of Primary Education merged 
to form Association for C^hildhood Etlucation. Just six months had 
elapsed since the stock market crash of 1*^)29 wlien IKU met in April 
1930 at Memphis and. in the interest of enlarging its function to include 
children in the grades, changed its name to Association for Childhotxl 
Education. In 1^)31 National Council of Primary Education gave up its 
independence and merged with the Association for Child'nood Education. 

The idea was not new. It had hnig been in Hie minds of members of 
IKU. .Alice 'I'emple. Patty Smith Hill and Lucy Ciage. engrossed entirely 
in the kindergarten at the beginning of their careers, soon realized that 
its basic principles were equally applicable in the primary school. It was 
ai'l wrong to have children on entering the first grade subjected to j'^ro- 
cedures that violated the kindergarten principles. Ella N'ictoria Dobbs, 
at no time a kindergartncr but interested primarily in the grades, was 
equally convinced that the principles governing growth and learn iitg 
were essentially the same at all stages, and that continuity of the educa- 
tional process was of prime importance. 

Her desire to see t))c principles in which she so firmly believed permeate 
//'/(/.. p. !3. 
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cicnicmary oduoaiion had led Ella Victoria Dobbs in I^>16 into leadership 
in organizing and developing National Council of Primary Education. 
Annii: Nhiorc, Lillic Ernst, Julia Hahn and others shared her enthusiasm 
and soon attracted a large membership in the Council. Many» like Lucy 
Ciagc. originally members of IKU. also joined N'CPE to cement ilic re- 
lalionship bciween the two grt>ups. Common inicr^sis and goals, serving 
on joint committees, espousing the same causes, hokiing joint sessions 
for the sixteen years of the Council's existence made the merger seem to 
many a natural consummation. 

All had been carefully planned. Two committees, designated respee- 
lively "Conferring" and "Amendments." had been appointi\l in 192^). 
"I'hcir completed reports had been mailed to the membership two months 
in advance o( the I ^^30 meeting so that all members might have oppor- 
tunity to study them before voting on them. 

riie report of IKU Conferring Committee, chaired by Edna Dean 
Bilker, gave in detail tive reasons for t!;e merger. In summary these were : 

!, *I he psychological needs of ihe child from iwo lo eight caii 
hcst he inei by a unified educational approach. 

2. 'Icacher training is moving into a unitied kinderi'arlen- 
prinuiry program. 

.>. 'Ihe enlarged organization would he more intUientia! in the 
spreatl of progressive etiueation practices. 

4, Vhe enlarged organization would bring more tinancial suji- 
port. 

5. f he organization has already gone beyond the kindergarten 
in its scope.'" 

Miss Ella Ruth Boyce. chairman of the Amendments Committee, pre- 
senicd the proposed amendments for change of name and enlarged scope. 
Among the many who spoke in favor of the proposals were two who for 
many years iiad striven for this broadened funetitMi. Alice Temple com- 
mented. "W'e have sulTcrctl by holding too closely to the name kinder- 
gLirtcn, We have functioned beyond it and before it." And i.ucy (iage. 
with her eharacieristic social slant, added her word: "The greatest 
criticism against education today is that it is ntU socially-minded. This 
brinidened conception of our function will reniovo such criticism." " 

Had Annie Laws been there, her vtMce undoubtedly would have been 
heard. She had been responsible \\n drafting the t^riginal constitution in 
\H^)2 and e\ery constitutional change until this major one: iuul when- 
ever there was any t|uestion regarding jxuiiamentarv [irtK'cdurc. it was 
Annie Laws to whom the UnitMi looked ft^r guidance. Her friends callcti 

^ > carhni)k of ihc Iniernaiion.il KintlcM iMitoii l'ni(Mi. I hiiiv -sovL-nih Annual 

Meclinu, Memphis, l ennessce. 1^)30. p. 43 -44. 
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her "Auiuic By-Laws." Her name had been listed in "In Mcnioriam" in 
the Vearbuuk of \^)2^. 

There had been, however, among the early Fmebelians those who 
looked with considerable doubt at attempts to articulate the kindergarten 
and the grades. Even Susan BUnv, who directed the lirst public school 
kindergarten in the United States, insisted on its separaleness, fearing 
that otherwise, instead of iniluencing the grades, its unic|ueness would 
be lost under the pressures of the entrenched traditional elementary edu- 
cation, I'here were still at the IKU meeting of 1930 those who held the 
same concern. Lucy Wheelock, respected nKMiber of IKU since its begin- 
ning and a leader of the Liberal-Conservative group of the Committee of 
Nineteen, was the most articulate in expressing this concern. 

hi the discussion 'following the motion to change the name of the Union 
to Association for Childhotul Education and to include Nursery, Kinder- 
garten and Primary Education in its scope, Lucy WheekK'k spoke for 
specific aims and the value of limitetl purposes. She referred to the his- 
tory of IKU with its steady growth and expanding intluenee as prtn^f 
for no need lo ctnnbine with tHher organizations in <^rder to increase 
membership: she cjuoted educators who felt that the loss of identity 
might mean loss of inHuenee. She closed with a plea to preserve the 
original purpose, aim. name and ideals of hiternational Kindergarten 
Union. Popular and esteemed as Miss Wheelock was, her objection did 
not intluenee the outcon'ic, and even she did not vote agaijist the change. 

No comparable detailed record of discussitMi as given in the 1930 
IKU Yearbook is available in an NCPE bulletin. Instead there is a 
two-and-a-half-page statement addr}:ssed to members of the Council 
reporting the facts t>f the merger. It alsr> ctMU'cys the CouneiFs aspirations 
for the future; for example, the opening paragraph: 

The year 1931 will stand :is a culminaiit)n of hopes for the 
unification of all Interests of childhood edtieatitin. At this time 
International Kiiulergaricn Union and National Council of i'ri- 
inary Education tmilcd as .Association tor Childhtunl I'duea- 
tion." ' 

There is a just ilia hie touch of pride in the men tit mi of some of the 
emphases characteristic of the Council: the appeal to classrooni teachers 

Helen HeMcrniann. nicinhLM- of AC EI Jiaily I catlcis in C liiiaiiODU I-UucatiDn 
C'omnu'ttcc, contrihutctl personal rLMiiinisucnccs of Annie l.aws lo the \\ri(er for 
whom she ananiicU a visit to the IJniversity of Cincuinati, I lie re Annie laws 
is eommenioraicd in a hron/e platiue in the entrance hall t'.» tlie e Juration hnilU- 
ini:. The writer was shown Annie l aws' |Xm trait o\er the lirephice in the social 
room which she had tiirnislied as a gilt to the University. 

■■".Statement on Meri:er of National C ouncil of l^iniary t*ducation and Inter- 
national Kiwderiiailen Union to Members of NC'IM' ^Archl^c^. Association for 
Childhood fahication International). 
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ihrciugh its local discussion iiroups: dcvclopniLMU of local leadership: lis 
reports ol" research, Inilleiiiis, field work; its faciliialinii the ditTiision of 
ideas ihrouizh its joini meelings with the Department of SuixTinlendence 
and other national and regional groups. 

'I'luit ihc concepts of nfiiiy and cimtinuiiy had won out over those of 
concentration and specialization, and the consequent willingness of the 
Council lu give up ils idcniily. is icllingly expressed: 

A common interest in children and increasing reali/.ation ot con- 
tinuity of i:rowth and ediicalion and our w illiniincNs to suh- 
ordinate the purposes and torms oi scparaie orL^ani/ation to 
those major ends comhincil to hriiiLi about the uni Ileal ion. . . . 
In this fusion lull conlidence is placed in our nienihership to 
sustain and promote the ideals which ha\e uuided us and to 
develop to the lull our potential sireuLilh." 

riuHigh there were no dissenting \oices when the vole on the change 
was Uiken. the feeling expressed by Miss Wheelock was undoubtedly 
shared by mhcrs. The issue faced was crucial., one underlying niany a 
practical problem of ways and means: How can the greater good be 
accomplished? By intensive concentration in a limited area or by an 
extensive spread over a broader area*.^ At the present writing, after al- 
most one hundred years of elTort. only 3S of the 50 states have sonic form 
of provision for publicly supported kindergartens. Would it have been 
dilTercnt if IKU had kept to its original concentration on kindcrgartcits? 
Was the general improvement of the whole seojie of elenienlary educa- 
tion more important? Which ultimately vanild clTeci the well-being of 
more children? Wc do ni l know. 

Some hint that such questioning was in the minds of the membership of 
IKU is suggested in a personal word Edna Dean Baker added to her letter 
to Jennie Wahlert, Executive Secretary of NCPE, in which she reported 
the action taken at IKU meeting: 

Unotiicially 1 wish to state that the mePiheis of the C p:M'crrini: 
C oniniiltee. ali'iouyh rcf^resenlinL: the .nost ili\eri:ent \ie\\s in 
the heiiinninLi. have worked toLieiher in the linest spirit, attempt- 
in l: to see what is best at this lime for this orLiani/aiion. for the 
kinderLianen in which wc are all deeply interested and for the 
laru.er cause ot education. 

It is fortunate for the researchers of the future that three of the 
leaders — Ella V ictoria Dobbs, Lucy Gage aiul Julia Hahn. each in turn 
had been the President of the Council — immediately took it upon ihem- 
scKcs to write its history,"' Like the chasing message to the membership, 
the history of the Council is factual and also includes such documenlation 

//'f(/.. Mcrucr Statenient. p. 1. 
" Hlla \ ictoria ^oS^^^. 1 uov (iauc anci Juha Mahn. HiMorv <>f ilic Wn'unui} Cciinci} 
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as the program of each major meeting, the Constitution and the list of 
olViccrs with their years of .service. Perhaps just as important, the writers 
managed to clothe the factual data with something of the personality of 
the Council — its p.^o<\ fellowship, naturalness, freedom from restrictive 
rules and procedures, and the vitality of its simplicity. 

W hile mem hers of the iwc? organizations were carnesdy discussing 
how their merger bring better education to more children, outside 
the doors there was an ominous vjuiet as men and women walked listlessly 
along the streets, their faces blanched with fear of what an unknown 
future held for them. Some, sooner or later, would be found in bread 
lines as the queues daily lengthened, Some of the men driven out of 
what in even prosperous times were miserable hovels would be seen 
sleeping on newspapers spread on subway tloors. The Depression of 
the 193(Vs was on. 

A Glimpse Ahead 

Wi:ai<^ vuaks oi Di:pri:ssion i.a^ aiu-ad, ro ni; i oi.lowi:!) hv World 
War II, the Korean War, the Cold W ar, the Indochina struggle and a di- 
vided world. The pace of the scientific and technological world would 
quicken, and speed would characterize all aspects of life. Incredible 
achievements in science would conquer one disease after another and 
prolong life, while others would destroy life on hi*ghways and in warfare. 
Amazing as advances in agriculture would be, they would not be able to 
curb the starvation of burgeoning populations. 

All over the world there would be a restlessness, both articulate and 
inarticulate, often bursting into violence. Submerged i ations would 
demand their freedom, break the shackles of colonialism and, unprepared 
for the responsibilities and processes of freedom, would tlounder help- 
lessly before some type of balance would be achieved. The poor of the 
allluent nations, like their brothers of the undeveloped nations, would 
demand their freedom — freedom from intolerable slum life and discrimi- 
nation. They, too, would resort at first to violence, until more etTective 
methods would be learned, ^'outh. facing a future many believing to be 
without hope, would become disenchanted. Some would IVnd forgetfulness 
in a drug-produced fantasy world: others would protest peacefully and 
still others would resort to violence. Some, wise beyond their years, would 
channel their concerns into determination, at whatever self-.sacrificc it 
might entail, to make tiie American dream nmre of a reality. 

How sensiti\'e would the teachers be to the troublec' world in which 
they were to teach? Would they continue to believe, as did the early 
leaders in childhood education, that if only children could he taught early- 
enough and well enough as they grew up. they would make a better 
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world? How wouid llicy interpret "early cnougli and well enough**? 
\\ liicli of tlio emphases so eloquently expressed by the four speakers at 
that thought-provoking NCFH meeting would prevail? How would they 
meet the pressures of a fear-ridden publie to use the nieehanical devices 
of the technologists so that children could master the tools of learning 
carher and thus meet the eonipetilion of ihc enemy'.' With scorn, with 
welcome, with discrimination? Would there continue to be similar 
line-up of Conservative. Liberal and Liberal-Conservative as before? 
Probably there were already premonitions o( it in the four points of 
view presented at that ! '^^.^O joint meeting. 

Will icaeherN assume a more responsible social role? Will the fact that 
NO many will be married with children of their own, as contracted with 
the general spinsterhood of teaciiers in the early day>. make them more 
sensitive to the world iieyond home and scluml? 1"he early leaders were 
in the main Anglo-Saxon, middle-class professional and business back- 
ground, ardently C'hristran and Protestant. I he teaching group would 
become increasingly heterogenous in ethnic, national, religious and eco- 
nomic background. Will tiiis mean greater empathy with the similarly 
increasing heterogeneity of their pupils? Cireatcr emphasis on discovering 
and developing their more varied potentials? Or will the growing stand- 
ardization in all aspects of life spur leaehers to iron ou\ both their own 
characteristics and those of their pupils in the struggle for confc^rmity? 
Will ihcconcei-n of the "melting pot** or of "cultural pluralism** dominate? 
Will their multiple and often conflicting duties confine them to a more 
realistic approach, fclaiiiig teaching to the problems atlecting the lives of 
all, including children? Or will they nunc to recognize the powerful 
emotional drives that tlet ermine so much of human beha\ior and the 
need for their guidance: lo consider the persisting values, as Hrnest Horn 
would have it, essential to dealing cfTectivcly with immediate problems? 

Whatever th»' answers to ihcsc questions n'.ight be. the priceless 
heritage of (.icLlicalion io children which our "Daunc'ess Women" left 
will not be lost. There is si-.pport for the confidence with which this is 
said in that, at the meeting that consummated the merger of the two 
groups, the first action was the crulorsement of the Children*s Charter. 
Its ringing wo; Js had guided their actions through all the long years they 
had striven for children and might have been said by any one of them: 

b*or every child those rights, regardless of tacc, or color, or 
situation, wherever he may li\c under tivj protection of the 
American tLig. 
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THE FUTURE: 1931 and On 

An Association for Childhood Education International com- 
mittce, Later Leaders in Childhood Education (1931 and on), is 
presently identifying leaders and gathering relevant data. It is hoped 
that the source material — books, articles, reviews, autobiographies, scrap- 
books, news clippings, photos, letters and anecdotes — will ultimately 
result in a sequel to Dauntless Women in Childhood Education, 1856- 
193 L 
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Patty Smith Hill, 234 
Adams, Mary Joyce, graduate stuc'ient 
of Lucy Gage, describes Miss 
Gage's principles, and practices, 
324 

Adams, Oli'ii- - 

chairman, ACEI Early Lc-iders in 
Childhood Education Commit- 
tee, 198 — - 

chose University of Chicago for-pi^Q- 
fessional education, 128 

describes Alice Temple's disappoint- 
ment in failing to bring nursery 
school educators into ACE, 225 

Foreword, i-ii 

one of fortunate students having 
Katharine Martin at University 
of Chicago as critic teacher in 
practice teaching as kindergart- 
ner, 198-199 

Adler, Felix, solicited funds to estab- 
lish California kindergartens; 
opened first free one on Pa- 
cific Coast, chose Kate Douglas 
Wiggin as teacher, lOO 

Alcott, Bronson — 
attempt of Elizabeth Palmer Peabody 
to develop her own school with 
hiiri, . 3 

uieply impressed Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody with '^conversational 
method'* at Temple School, 37- 
38 

influence on Elizabeth Peabody, pio- 
neer kindergarten promoter, 12 

interest in Robert Owen, Pestalozzi, 
12 

used ''Conversations" in private Tem- 
ple children's school, 1 1-12 
Alexander, Dr. Thomas — 

accepted invitation from Dean James 
Earl Russell to (each at Colum- 



bia University, leaving Peabody 
in 1924 after 10 years, 342 
had established laboratory school at 
Peabody, which Lucy Gage 
found very useful, 342-343 
scornful of any positive value in giv- 
ing tests to children, 18 1 
strong advocate for 15 years for es- 
tablishment of Columbia City 
College, 273 

Allen, N. T., English and Classical 
School, West Newton, Mass., 
invited Louise Pollock to estab- 
lish a kindergarten, 1864, 43-44 

Antioch College — 
.^'ov.nded 1852 as coeducational, 5 
Horiice Mann, first President of, 12 

American Association of University 
Women, participant in honoring 
Margarethe Schurz, who estab- 
lished first kindergailen in 
America, 22 

American Friends Society, sponsored 
kindergarten and training class 
by Ruth Burritt, 51 

American Froebel Union, 51 

Appreciations, v-vii 

Art Credits, 378 

Association for Childhood Education 
International — 

A Glimpse Ahead, 375-376 

first action after merger was endorse- 
ment of Children's Charter, 376 

International Kindergarten Union 
changed name to, in 1930, in 
order to enlarge its function to 
include children in the grades, 
371-375 

Later Leaders in Childhood Educa- 
tion Committee (1931 and on), 
identifying leaders, gathering 
relevant data, 377 

Bagley, William Chandler, saw dangers 
in use of test scores of children, 
180-181 

Bain, Winifred E., former President, 
Wheelock College, Boston, had 
significant and varied leadership 
roles in IKU and the Associa- 
tion over the years, 89 
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Baker, Edna Dean, followed Elizabeth 
Harrison as President, Chicago 
Kindergarten College, 161 

Baltimore — 
schools financed by separate Societies 
for the Education of the Male 
Poor, and the Female Poor, 7 
teacher training in senior year of 
high school introduced in, iii 

Barnard. Henry — 
collected kindergarten material pub- 
lished in Journal of Education, 
issued as Kincierfiarten and Child 
Culture Papers, 1890, (quoted), 
54-56 

first U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, 12 

invited Elizabeth Palmer Peabody to 
write U.S. Bureau of Education 
bulletin on The Kinderf^arien, 48 

most effective work to advance edu- 
cation done by, and Horace 
Mann, 12 

pleaded for education of masses as 
essential to survival of democ- 
racy, 42-43 

studied child education work by 
Pestalozzi, Froebel in Europe, 
12 

vaJiant efforts in early 1880's to 
arouse people to necessity of 
public education, 339 
Barnes, Earl — 

active in education, child psychology, 
180 

Pioneers of the Kindergarten in 
America, 99 

Beard, Charles and Mary, interpreta- 
tion of John Dewey's insight 
into art and life, 175- 176 

Bell, Andrew, promoted in India Moni- 
torial System of elementary edu- 
cation for children, used in U.S. 
1806-1840,7 

Berry, Frances — 
authority on equipment for young 
children; supervisor, Baltimore 
Kindergartens, 227 
thoroughly confused while teaching 
in different schools due to on- 
off-on adherence to Froebelian 
philosophy, 189 

Bimey, Alice, an organizer with Phoebe 
A. Hearst for National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 167 

Blanchard, Mrs. E. W., opened first 
free kindergarten at Dwight 



Moody Church, Chicago (1876), 
135 

Blow, Susan E — 

becomes champion, Froebelian phi- 
losophy, practice in clashes at 
IKU meetings, 1896-1916, 69-76 

chairman, conservative subcommittee 
of "Committee of Nineteen," 72 

early fears that articulating kinder- 
garten with grades would be 
unwise allayed by school room 
changes in St. Louis, 84 

enrolls in New York Institute for 
Kindergartners, as stipulated, to 
prepare to teach St. Louis kin- 
dergarten, 61 

examples of inspired teaching in 
training kindergartners, 63-66 

first chairman IKU **Committee of 
Nineteen" on the Theory and 
Practice of the Kindergarten, 
71-76 

From Ease to Service, 59-63 
her ""Uniform Program" type kinder- 
garten at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1905, when 
Patty Smith Hill joined faculty 
as "radical from South," 253- 
255 

illness, inner religious conflicts, 
changes, leaving St. Louis, later 
improved health give her new 
start after 10 years, 66-69 

impressed by Elizabeth Peabody's 
work in establishing kindergar- 
tens, 61 

Interpreting Froebel — Absolute Ideal- 
ism, 59-85 

joint lecturer at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, with Patty 
Smith Hill on kindergarten edu- 
cation supporting Froebel's phi- 
losophy, 77-79 

needed continuous counsel of Wil- 
liam T. Harris, 60, 61, 66, 81 

opens first public kindergarten in 
U.S., 1873, St. Louis, 61-63 

professional career overlapped that 
of Elizabeth Palmer Peabody; 
both had much in common, 
some sharp contrasts, 59 

promulgated teaching of Froebel in 
lectures, courses throughout U.S. 
I896-I9I6, 76-77 

refused Award from St. Louis kinder- 
gartners, also financial grant in 
honor her St. Louis work, from 
School Board, 82-83 
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resigns St. Louis Kindergarten direc- 
torship in face of disastrous 
change of policy. 1884, 64 

so thoroughly imbued with Froebel 
principles that no changes pos- 
sible, 168 

Bonser, Frederick G., Lucy Gage, in 
Teachers College, Columbia U., 
attended Industrial Arts in the 
Elementary Schools course by. 
337 

Bonser. Frederick G. and Mossman, 
Lois Coffey. Industrial Arts for 
Elementary Schools, 293 

Booth, Alexina, secretary to Patty 
Smith Hill in Louisville, at Co- 
lumbia as aide. 258 

Boston. Mass. — 
first English speaking American kin- 
dergarten. 1860. started by 
Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, 
Mary Mann, 41-44 
first public high school for boys. 
1821. for girls, 1826. 6 

Bradley, Milton, became interested in 
publishing The Paradise of 
ChiUlhood, and making kinder- 
garten materials for Froebel 
System, 48 

Brown, among first colonial colleges, 3 

Bryan. Anna E. — 
impressed by G. Stanley Hall theo- 
ries on studying children through 
research techniques. 179 
left Louisville; Patty Smith Hill first 
Acting, then Director. Louisville 
Free Kindergarten Assn., 241- 
242 

received rigidly Froebelian training 
at Chicago Free Kindergarten 
Association Training School, de- 
velor)ed own program for own 
kindergarten in Kentucky, re- 
turned to Chicago to study un- 
der Prof. John Dewey, then back 
to Chicago association, 193-194 

Burke, Agnes, student of Patty Smith 
Hill, kindergartner, first grade 
teacher, 258, 259, 260 

Burritt, Ruth, conducted model kinder- 
garten, 1876 Philadelphia Expo- 
sition, remained to conduct K'g 
program for American Friends 
Society, 51 

Burts, Eleanor 
held meeting of Patty Smith Hill's 
colleagues and students, 260 



learned more about teaching reading 
from Agnes Burke than from 
anyone else, 260 
Butler, Nicholas Murray — 

adds element3ry, also teacher train- 
ing couirses, changes name from 
Industrial Education Assn., to 
New York College for the 
Training of Teachers. 254 

becomes president, Industrial Educa- 
tion Assn., 254 

in 1891 becomes head. Dept. of Phi- 
losophy, Columbia Colleg,^; later 
President, Columbia University, 
254 

California — 
free public schools i;>tablished, 
1860's. 7 

rapid grovlh of kindergartens in, 
105-109 

Channing. Dr. William Ellery, impact 
of, on Elizabeth Palmer Pea- 
body, 35 

Chicago, powerful kindergarten move- 
ment developed, 134-136 

Child Education, colonists tardy in pro- 
viding for, compared to higher 
education. 3-4 

Child Labor- 
between 1870-1890 number child 
workers 10-15 years old rose 
to 1% million. 171 
The Bitter Cry of Children (Spargo). 
171 

Children's Bureau, Dept. of Labor, 
created 1912, first federal action 
to protect children, 172 

plight of child workers in Pennsyl- 
vania-West Virginia coal mines, 
171 

Child Study Association of America, 
organized 1888, 180 

Children — 
careful notes on the development and 
behavior of individual children 
kept by Charles Darwin and 
William Preyer over a period of 
years, 98 

little mention by kindergarten leaders 
of poverty of, child labor, except 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. Elizabeth 
Peabody. 172-173 
Cobb, Camilla Clara Meith, established 
first kindergarten in Utah, 1874, 
52 

Colleges, colonists gave priority to, 3-4 
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Columbia Equal Suffrage Association — 
Ella Victoria Dobbs— 
active in organizing in 1912; mem- 
ber Executive, Nominating Com- 
mittees, 312-313 
Helped organize, 1914, College 

Equal Suffrage League, 313 
Sent as association delegate to 50th 
and last national convention, 
St. Louis, 1919; June 4 women 
had vote, 313 
Comenius, Johann Amos, Moravia, 
(1592-1670) pioneer in educa- 
tion for children, 9 
Committee of Nineteen — 
work for children during World War 

I, 160 
See IKV 

Conard, Edith U., in Manuscript Writ- 
ing at T.C., Columbia U.. with 
Patty Smith Hill, 258 

Connecticut, free public schools estab- 
lished. 1860's, 7 

Cooper, Peter (quoted) warning against 
aristocracy, 171 

Cooper, Sarah B. — 

first president, IKU, 105 
founded Golden Gate Kindergarten 
Association, largely responsible 
for California growth of kinder- 
gartens, 358 
visit to Kate Douglas Wiggin's Tar 
Flat kindergarten makes enthusi- 
astic supporter, organizer, 104- 
105 

weekly articles by, about kinder- 
gartens, in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Bulletin, 105 

Counts, Prof. George S., challenged 
Progressive Education Assn., 
with finding way to build a 
better social order, 369 

Crabb, Dr. A. L., colleague of Lucy 
Gage at Peabody Dept. of Edu- 
cation, emphasized her force, 
power, determination, uncom- 
promising attitude wherever wel- 
fare of children was at stake, 
329 

Curtis, Fanniebelle, work with refugee 
children during World War 1, 
160, 363 

Cygnaeus — 
fame spread abroad as Salomon, 
trades teacher in Sweden, and 
Della-Vos, Russian, modified 
objectives, added jnaking of use- 
ful articles, 288 



so impressed by kindergarten chil- 
dren's handwork in Froebel 
school, worked out for Finnish 
children system, of handwork, 
sloyd, for all elementary grades, 
288 

da Feltre, Vittorino, Italy, ( 1378- 
1446) pioneer in education for 
children, 9 

Dalgliesh, Alice, in Children's Litera- 
ture at T.C., Columbia U., with 
Patty Smith Hill, 258, 265-266 

Dartmouth, among first colonial col- 
leges, 3 

Darwin, Charles, kept careful notes on 
development and behavior of 
individual children over a period 
of years, 98 

Delaware, among first, prior to 1850, 
to establish free public schools, 7 

De Pencier, Ida B., in history of 
University Laboratory Schools 
has chapter entitled "Testing, 
Testing, Testing" reflecting fever 
of testing 1909-1919, 205-206 

Dewey, John — 

A Common Faith, 176, 177 
accused of irreligion, of Godlessness, 
176-177 

activities at University of Chicago 
(1894-1904), then Columbia 
University, 177-178 

Art as Experience, 175-176 

became head Columbia University 
Dept. of Philosophy, with its 
implications for radical reform 
in education, 257 

Democracy and Education, an In- 
troduction to the Philosophy of 
Education, 174, 299 

gave guidance to Alice Temple as 
she started training at Chicago 
Free Kindergarten Assn. and 
University of Chicago, lS^j-190, 
194-195 

how to make a Democracy work be- 
came life-long pursuit with solu- 
tion primarily in education, as 
Froebel before him had decided, 
174-178 

How We Think (quoted), 174-175 
impressed by exhibits of children's 
handwork directed by Ella Vic- 
toria Dobbs, sent students, visi- 
tors to see it, 294 
interest and Effort in Education, 175 
My Pedagogic Creed, 176-177 
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philosophy, 360, 368, 369 

^'Reasoning in Early Childhood," 
paper included in Patty Smith 
Hill book. Experimental Studies 
in Kindergarten Education (also 
includes reports of five Dewey 
experiments), 267 

speaker at first nationwide meeting of 
1200 mothers of kindergarten 
children, Chicago, 1894, 144 

supporters of his educational phi- 
losophy supplant those favoring 
Froebel kindergarten principles 
after 1900, 183 

visited Louisville to learn about 
kindergarten innovations, moti- 
vated Patty Smith Hill, Anna E. 
Bryan to study with him at 
Chicago, 241 
Dewhurst, Mrs C. E., organized Seattle 

Free Kindergarten Assn., 1 10 
Dilworth, Mary Jane, Utah's first 

school teacher, 8-9 
Dobbs, Ella Victoria- 
active in founding in 1915 National 
Council of Primary Education; 
President, 1915-1925, activities, 
emphasis on research, 302-312 

as summer course instructor (1911) 
T. C, Columbia U., became as- 
sociate of Prof. Frederick C. 
Bonser, Prof. Lois Coffey Moss- 
man in discussing differences in 
teaching methods of vocational, 
general, manual training, 292- 
294 

became leader in formation of Pi 
Lambda Theta, honor society 
for women; Alpha Chapter 
formed 1911, served as Presi- 
dent 1911-1925, 301-302 

childhood experiences, early rural 
teaching career led to lifelong 
interest in manual arts, 285-287 

convinced that manual arts in the 
elementary .school should be 
correlated with other curriculum 
subjects, 292 

different from other childhood educa- 
tion leaders by participating 
actively in civic affairs, woman 
suffrage, 283-285 

elected President, Missouri State 
Teachers Assn. in 1925, 315 

First Steps in Weavinfi, 316 

following passage 19th Amendment 
giving women the vote, became 
active in League of Women 



Voters, especially urging teach- 
ers to realize responsibilities as 
citizens, 313-315 

helped organize Columbia Equal 
Suffrage Association; later. Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League, 
represented association at 50th 
and last National meeting, St. 
Louis, 1919; June 4 women had 
vote, 312-313 

Illustrative Handwork for Elementary 
School Subjects (quoted), 297- 
298, 299 

learned about sloyd, new field of 
manual training; attended Throop 
Institute, Pasadena, granted 
diploma 1900 and 6-year special 
certificate to teach sloyd and 
manual training in Los Angeles 
County, 288 

manual training leaching career in- 
cluded Supervisor, Handwork, 
Grades Three, Four, Five, Los 
Angeles; in Charge, Manual Arts 
Cou rse s, Throop Institute; 
Helena, Mont., Supervisor all 
manual work in schools; back 
to Throop as supervisor of sloyd 
in grammar school, 288-289 

"Now It Can Be Told—A High 
Light,*' recounts thrilling ex- 
perience of meeting Prof. John 
Dewey, having him praise 
examples of her children's hand- 
work, send students and visitors 
to see it, 294 

Our Playhouse, 298-299 

Primary Handwork, 302 

retirement brings continued interest, 
activities, 1936-1952, 316-320 

return to University of Missouri 
1911, home-base next 25 years 
for professional activities, 295- 
300 

staunch believer in the continuity of 
education from the earliest 
years, outstanding leader, 361 

study at Teacher's College, Columbia 
University, change in outlook, 
1908-1909, return to Missouri, 
291-292 

Vision and PracticaJity, 283-320 
work in teacher education rates first 

place among her educational 

achievements, 299-300 
Dodge, Grace, philanthropist, financed 

Industrial Education Assn. in 
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Dodge, Grace — Continued 

New York, classes for all ages 
boys and girls, 254 
Dow, Professor Arthur — 
gave art course to Lucy Gage, 336 
Theory and Practice of Tvachini* 
Art, 291 

Dozier, Cynthia, left St. Louis Schools, 
1884, became Supervisor, New 
York Kindergarten Assn., 66 

Dimlop. Mrs. Caroline, founded first 
Oregon Kindergarten ( 1 88 1 ) , 
1 10-1 11 

Kducation — 
Academies numbered 6,000 by 1850, 
5 

Barnard, Henry, first U.S. Commis- 
sioner of, 12 
Binel-Simon test of intelligence, 180 
changes slowly made in Old World 

traditions, 5-6 
children — 
dominating influence of Friedrich 

Froebel for decades in, 9-10 
early Europeans working for, 9-10 
Gallaudet, Rev. Thomas H., 
Principal, American Asylum for 
Deaf Mutes, v.rged, 1 1 
neglected in colonial days as higher 

education flourishes, 3 
of masses, using Lancaster or 
Monitorial System, starting 
1806, 7 

women did ground-breaking work 
for young, in Mid-Century U.S., 
despite conflicts of ideas, in- 
terests, and Civil War, 12-15 

Scv also Kindergarten 
Compulsory school attendance — 

Massachusetts first law, 1852, pro- 
vided 12 weeks in year, six con- 
tinuous, children 8 to 14, 172 

Mississippi last state to have law, 
172 

controversy on effect of test scores on 
children, 180-181 

first labor unions, after 1819, active 
in urging free public schools, 6 

Franklin Academy opened way to 
indigenous, 5 

hard to reconcile neglect of child, 
compared to speed in establish- 
ing higher, 3-4 

Higher — 
given to white men only, 4 
priority given to, 3-4 



IKU clash of Ideologies on kinder- 
gartens reported by "Committee 
of Nineteen," important to his- 
tory of American, 71-76 

impact on, of Edward L. Thorndike 
sUjdies, experimentation, 180- 
182 

impact on, of John Dewey phi- 
losophy, 174-178 

Implementing Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, differences in applica- 
tions, 364-367 

in Its Historical Setting, 167-183 

most effective work to advance, by 
Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, 
12 

problems, challenges to, from great 
changes 1860-1900 in population 
growth, ethnic groups, geo- 
graphic distribution, 168-170 

problems in, forced by Industrial 
Revolution in cities, 6-9 

responsibility for, upon individual 
states, 7 

schools in Baltimore financed by 
separate Societies for the Educa- 
tion of the Male Poor, and the 
Female Poor, 7 

Secondary — 

first English Classical High School, 
for boys, 1821; for girls, 1826, 
Boston, 6 
gradual development high schools, 

182M860,6 
in colonial days limited to male 
teenagers, young adults, 4 

Standardization Through Testing, 
controversy over future best 
path for, dangers in testing 
procedures, over-emphasis, 367- 
368 

Training Teachers for a Progressive 

Program, 369-371 
See also William H, Kilpatrick, 

Charles Judd, Jesse H. Newlon, 

Earnest Horn 
Unified Kinderi*arten and First-Grade 

Teachinfy* (Temple-Parker), 201- 

205 

Elementary Council, originally branch 
of National Council of Primary 
Education established by Lucy 
Gage: included kindergartners, 
other teachers, administrators 
grades one to eight, 325 
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Emerson, Ralph Waldo — 
believer in, and started Elizabeth 
Peabody thinking about Trans- 
cendentalism, 35 
taught Greek to Eliziibeth Palmer 

'Peabody, 34 
true friend of Elizabeth Peabdy, 56 

Fediaevsky, Vera — 

Article, "The Kindergarten in Russia" 
for Childhood Education, led 
to visit to U.S. including Co- 
lumbia University, exchange 
visit Patty Smith Hill, faculty 
members, to study pre-school 
education, 269-270 

Nursery School and Parent Educa- 
tion in Soviet Russia (Introduc- 
tion by Patty Smith Hill), 269- 
270 

Fisher, Laura, left St. Louis Schools, 
1884, became Director, Boston 
Public School Kindergartens, 66 

Foreword, i-ii 

Franklin, Benjamin, founded Franklin 

Academy, 1751, 5 
Free Public Schools — - 

became general in U.S. after Civil 

War, 7 

first high school for boys, 1821, fpr 
girls 1826, Boston, 6 

first, prior to 1850, in Massachusetts, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, 7 

responsibility for, declared upon in- 
dividual states, 7 
Froebel, Fried rich — 

beliefs of — 
Continuity, 210, 212, 224, 295 
Self-activity, 159, 210, 212, 295 
Unity, 143, 210, 212, 295 

books in same period interpreting his 
philosophy by Susan E. Blow, 
and Kate Douglas Wiggin — 
Nora Archibald Smith, ana- 
lyzed, 1 15 

Cygnaeus, Finland director, popular 
education; so impressed by 
handwork kindergarten children 
in Froebel's school, worked out 
system of handwork, «iloyd, for 
all elementary grades, 288 

dominating influence for decades, in 
childhood education, 10 

first kindergarten established in 1837 
at Blankenburg, Germany, 24-25 

first training school on principles of, 
started for Kindergartners, Bos- 
ton, 1868,47 
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Foundations of Development, and 

Mother Play, 25 
Froebelian Influences, 19-183 
German (1782-1852) pioneer in 

education of children, 9-10 
how his ideas, equipment used by 
Margarethe Schurz in her first 
American kindergarten, .20-22 
Interpreting Absolute Idealism of, 
59-85 

kindergarten course, 1848, ai Ham- 
burg attended by Margarethe 
Meyer (Schurz), sister Berlhe, 
brother Adolph, 25 
looked longingly to America as land 
that could profit from his child 
education message, 24-25, 56 
parent education expressed in his 
Mother Play vital in his think- 
ing, 359 

professional line supporting his 
principles gives way after 1900 
to Dewey philosophy supporters, 
183 

Prussian government alarmed at his 
personal, school's influence, 
forced him from teaching post 
at Keilhau; later, all kinder- 
gartens closed, 24-25, 56 
studies brought conclusion man's 
highest destiny reached through 
education of young, 23-25 
studied education, taught at Pes- 

talozzi school, Yverdon, 23 
The Education of Man — 
(quoted), 23-24 

program of first English-speaking 
American kindergarten based on, 
42 

Froebelianism — 
Alice Temple, Patty Smith Hifl, 
acknowledged leaders in the 
break away from, lived almost 
identical life spans, 233-234 
Froebelians — 

laid a firm foundation in 40 years 
of devoted service to cause of 
young children, 167-168 
philosophy, practice under attack in 
IKU clash of ideologies, 69-76 
The Future: 1931 and On — 

Ultimately, a sequel to Dauntless 
Women in Childhood Education, 
1856-1931. 377 

Gage, Lucy — 
articles in Peabody Reflector and 
Alumni News set forth her 



Gage, Lucy — Continued 

strong vi:^ws: '*New Ideas in 
Elementary Education at Pea- 
body College/' "Freedom, Au- 
thority and Control in Educa- 
tion," "Why the Nursery 
School," 342 
at Peabody, dream was realized for 
a program that would articulate 
the kindergarten with the grades, 
341 

attended art course by Prof. Arthur 
Dow, Columbia University, 336 

book title: "How May the Grown-up 
Meet the World of Babyhood 
Intelligently-" (this was started 
— never finished), 344 

came in contact with theories of 
Johann Friedrich Herbart, at 
T.C., Columbia U., 1907, as 
compared and contrasted with 
Froebcl's in courses by Prof. 
John Angus MacVannel, 336 

deep interest in her students, regard 
less of beyond-campus responsi- 
bilities, took her to foreign 
countries on visits, 352-354 

developed program in kindergarten 
education at Kalamazoo; course 
titles shown, 336 

early life with pioneering parents 
leads to job as assistant in kin- 
dergarten in Superior, Wis. mill 
district, decision to spend 2 
years in training for kinder- 
garten work, 330-331 

established Elementary Council, 
originally branch of National 
Council of Primary Education, 
later ACE branch after merger; 
included teachers, administra- 
tors from kindergarten to Grade 
8, 325 

examples of powerful, generous per- 
sonality, 323-329 

first professional training at Chicago 
Free Kindergarten Institute, fol- 
lowed by five years teaching in 
Chicago kindergartens, 332-332 

"Green House" used as laboratory 
for elementary education stu- 
dents by, to employ ingenuity 
in setting up classrooms, creat- 
ing an environment they thought 
good for children, 324-325 

interested in unification of the kin- 
dergarten with grades, prepared 
coordinated kindergarten-pri- 
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mary program; I9I7 Kalamazoo 
catalog titles shown, 337 

invited to faculty George Peabody 
College but required to get 
bachelor's degree to meet aca- 
demic regulations; enrolled Co- 
lumbia, fall and spring semes- 
ters, summer, 1921-22, 339 

invited to State Normal School, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., to develop kin- 
dergarten training program; en- 
rolled first at Columbia, 336 

"Kindergarten Progress in the Past 
Twenty-five Years," article on 
historic roots of later growth, 
in IKU journal Childhood Edu- 
cation, 343 

many activities throughout years in 
IKU, NCPE, other organiza- 
tions, 345-352 

move of family to opening of Okla- 
homa Territory, 1901 puts her 
in pioneering situation, 332-333 

move to Oklahoma City invites in- 
credible task — to get territorial 
legislature to establish kinder- 
gartens and see that law is 
obeyed — how she went about it, 
passed March, 1903, 333-334 

Pioneering Through Life, 323-354 

position of leadership in Oklahoma 
gained by, in development of 
kindergartens; taught own. su- 
pervised 3 others; had Epworth 
University give kindergarten 
courses, some of which she di- 
rected and taught, 334-335 

second experience at Columbia 
spring, 1915, included super- 
vision, training of kindergart- 
ners, Unification of Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grades, 
Elementary Education, Indus- 
trial Arts, 339 

sets up 12 talks for mothers of kin- 
dergarten children at Epworth 
University, Oklahoma City, 335 

started custom at Peabody "The 
Hanging of the Greens," as 
down-to-earth approach to edu- 
cation, 325 

'Teacher Training in the South" in 
Childhood Education chal- 
lenges Peabody to encourage 
graduates to teach children of 
the South, 343 

two books — only output in book 



form: Up and Doing, Out and 
Playing, 345 
went to Guthrie, personally appeared 
at Territorial Legislature, met 
each member of Sifting Com- 
mittee fighting for their votes, 
Legislature approved kinder- 
gartens. Governor signed bill, 
333-334 

Gallaudet, Rev. Thomas H., urged es- 
tablishment Boston public school 
for children 4 to 7, 11 

Garrison, Charlotte, student of Blow- 
Hill course at Columbia, be- 
came principal of kindergarten, 
Horace Mann School, T.C., Col. 
U., 258 

Gaynor. Jessie, Songs of the Child- 
World, 331 

Gesell, Arnold, active in education, 
child psychology, 180 

Goddard, Henry H„ active in educa- 
tion, child psychology, 180 

Golden Gate Kindergarten Assn. — 
founded 1879, support widespread, 

activities of, 105- ;09 
legacies, endowment funds provided 
by Mrs. Leland Stanford, Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst, (105); Mary 
Crocker, Miranda Lux, Hearst 
Foundation of New York, W. R. 
Hearst Foundation of Califor- 
nia, (108) 

Good, H. G., A History of American 
Education, ( quoted ) , 6 

Gray, Merle, members of ACEI Early 
I-eaders Committee, student of 
Alice Temple, 199-200, 225-226, 
227 

Hailmann, Dr. William N. — 
Supt. LaPorte (Ind.) Public Schools, 
(1883-1894) established public 
kindergarten in LaPorte, 1888: 
166 

Earlier, also established kindergar- 
tens in Louisville, Ky., 166 
Mrs. Eudora Hailmann, his wife, and 
(raining school for kindergarten- 
primary teachers in LaPorte, 
1885-1894, 166 
Hall, G. Stanley- 
interest in his study of children led 
to organization Child Study As- 
sociation of America (1888), 
180 

studied children in the spirit of the 
science of the age; offered to 



guide teachers into basing their 
teaching on facts revealed, 360 

study of children through research 
techniques 178-180 

The Contents of Children's Minds on 
Entering School, 98, 180 
Harris, Dr. William T.-— 

as Superintendent St. Louis Public 
Schools, (1867-1880) estab- 
lished first public kindergarten 
in U.S., 1873, 166 

later became U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, (I889-I906), 166 

yields to Peabody pressure to try out 
kindergarten in St. Louis 
schools, Susan E. Blow applies 
for position as teacher, 61, 360 
Harrison, Elizabeth — 

A List of Books for Children Recom- 
mended from the Kindergarten 
Standpoint, 149 

A Study of Child Nature from the 
Kindergarten Standpoint, 150- 
151 

A Vision of Dante, A Story for Little 
Children and a Talk to Their 
Mothers, 152-153 

becoming Director of Loring School, 
Chicago , developed with Mrs. 
Alice Putnam Chicago Kinder- 
garten Club for Teachers; 
elected president; helped teach- 
ers improve abilities, 139-140 

bridged the gap between strengths 
and Weaknesses of new and old, 
357 

Bridging the Old and the New, 127- 
163 

Childhood and Youth in Mature Per- 
spective, 128-134 

conference of mothers, Chicago, 
1894, led to Congress of 
Mothers, 1897, Washington, 
D.C., then to National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 359 

experience with young German- 
trained student teacher in Chi- 
cago prompted trip to Germany 
to see Froebel's work at source 
— learned need for adapting ac- 
tivities, materials to children's 
home environment, 141-142 

for IKU, wrote report: The Montes- 
sori Method and the Kinder- 
gar/en ( Harrison ) , 156-157 362- 
363 

first preparation as kindergartner 
with Mrs. Alice H. Putnam, Chi- 
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Harrison, Elizabeth — Coiuiiiued 

cago. relumed for second year, 
135-136 

further desired preparation led to 
opening private summer-fail 
kindergarten in Marshalltown, 
1881, 136 

further specific examples of her in- 
sight, philosophy as expressed in 
varied activities, 143-148 

inquiring mind determined her to 
seek deeper knowledge after 
initial study with Mrs. Alice H. 
Putnam — to Susan Blow, Maria 
Kraus-Boelte, Baroness Bertha 
von Marenholz-Buelow. Mme. 
Montessori, 127, 136-139, 142- 
143, 156-157 

Misunderstood Children, 154 

Off era, the Giant, a Christmas Eve 
Story, 155-156 

Shop Windows, 153 

Sketches AlotiS' Life's Road, (auto- 
biography). 128, 138. 148. 153, 
157^158, 162 

student of Susan E. Blow, became 
noted educator, 64-65 

The Influence of the Kindergarten on 
Modern Civilization, 150 

The Legend of the Christ Child: A 
Story for Christmas Eve, 151 

The Rehtionship Between the Kin- 
der^artrn and Great Literature 
— Shakespeare, 150 

The Stone Cutter, 154 

The Story of Christopher Cohimhus 
for lit th' Children^ 152 

The Unseen Side of Child Life, 161- 
162 

thousands participate in her activities, 
courses for mothers of kinder- 
iiartners; national meeting in 
1894, Chicago, draws 1200 from 
all parts U.S., 143-144 

Two Children of the Foothills, 148- 
149 

welcomed soundly conceived changes 
in procedures, but no new in- 
terpretations of Froebel's prin- 
ciples, 168 

with role of mothers so important in 
program, plans made with Mrs. 
John N. Crouse to establish 
course using Froebel's Mother 
Play, 140-141 
Hart, Caroline, left St. Louis Schools, 
1884, became Head, Training 



School of the Kindergarten 
Assn. of Baltimore. 66 
Harvard, established 1636 as first co- 
lonial college. 3 
Hearst. Phoebe A. — 

an organizer with Alice Birney for 
National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 167 

manual training held "solution for 
plight of poor," 106 

philanthropist who supported Hearst 
Free Kindergartens ( Hearst 1 , 
2. and 3). 106 

Preschool Learning Center. San 
Francisco, activities. largest col- 
lection children's art in world, 
108 

Herbart, Johann Friedrich, developed 
at University of Jena psychologi- 
cal and educational theories, 
exerted marked influence on 
methodology of elementary edu- 
cation in early 1900\s. 336 
High Schools, first in Boston. 1821: 

later developments. 6 
Hill, Mary— 

taught first public kindergarten in 
Louisville. 252 

works with sister. Putty ^ after course 
as kindergartner. 242-244 
Hill. Patty Smith— 

A Conduct CurricuUim for the Kin- 
dergarten and First Grade 
(Teachers with Patty Smith 
Hill), 262, 263, 264, 364. 365 

again had Lucy Gage in course, this 
^ime on supervision and training 
of kindergartners, 337 

as Louisville association flourished, 
expansion needed, accomplished, 
lectures given, mother's study 
class set up, 244-246 

attends training program, takes over 
Kindergarten Association to re- 
lieve Anna E. Bryan. 239-241 

awarded honorary degree. Lit.D., by 
Columbia University, 1929, un- 
usual honor fc* woman, 270 

becomes Director, Louisville Free 
Kindergarten Assn., stays 12 
years (1893-1905): gains na- 
tional fame for forward-looking 
practices, 242 

becomes head. Dept. Kindergarten 
Education, later called Nursery 
School, Kindergarten, and First 
Grade Education, Associate Pro- 
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fessor, Ihen in 1922 full Pro- 
fessor, al T.C., Col. U., 258 

chan£,etl requiremenls for enrolling 
in Louisville training school for 
kindergartners, 249 

changes in Louisville kindergartens 
with non-Froebelian approaches 
drew visitors from all over U.S., 
241 

Community Organization for Co- 
operative Education, Inc., gift 
from, activities, 276-277 

develops books with staff members 
at T.C., Columia V , on specific 
fields. Hill Introduction in each, 
265-267 

Dynamic Leadership in New Direc- 
tions, 233-280 

dynamic speaker, appealini; teacher, 
activist in promoting projects, 
361 

early interest in Manhattanville, slum 
area north of Columbia Univ., 
saw it as laboratory area for 
Columbia faculty and students, 
starts Nursery School with fed- 
eral aid, 271-275 

experimental era at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, use of 
Speyer School kindergarten with 
children from poor ethnic 
groups as laboratory for super- 
vision graduate course, 256-258, 
260-265 

Ex pcnnu'ntal Studies' in Kindcrui'tcn 
Education, Idl 

family members work together in 
Louisville humanitarian activi- 
ties, 251-253 

growing up in a close-knit humane 
family, after many family mis- 
fortunes completing work at 18 
at Louisville Collegiate Institute, 
233-239 

her Manhattanville Project, begin- 
ning and end, 271-279 

impressed by G. Stanley Hall theories 
on studying children through re- 
search techniques, 179 

joined faculty at Teachers College, 
Columbia University as "young 
radical" from South, in 1905, 
253-255 

joint lecturer at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, with Su- 
san K. Blow on kindergarten 
education, 77-79 

Kindergarten Problems (written in 



collaboration with Prof. John 
Angus MacVannel), 267 

Learning and Cooperating Inter- 
nationally, 268-270 

Nursery Svliooi and Parent Eduia- 
tion in Soviet Russia. ( Fediaev- 
sky-Hill), 269-270 

powerful opponent in IKU Commit- 
tee of Nineteen to Susan H. 
Blow, 77 

Program or Curriculum book set up 
by, to free kindergartens from 
fixed formal programs; details 
as given to supervisors of kin- 
dergartens, 246-24S 

retirement years, 1935-1946, remak- 
ing a New York neighborhood, 
Manhattanville, 270-280 

studied Mme. Montessori's method 
called "autoeducation" prior to 
her U.S. visit in 1915: critical of 
system compared to ours, 268- 
269 

tribute to Susan E. Blow at IKU 
memorial sei-vices, I9I6, 79 

visited Russia, following U.S. tour of 
kindergartens by Vera Fcdiaev- 
sky, exchange visit T.C, Colum- 
bia University faculty members 
to study Russian preschool edu- 
cation, 269-270 

wins infringement suit against mis- 
use of "Happy Birthday" song: 
uses damage award money to 
set up nurseries, kindergartens 
in New York City. 243-244 

with Alice Temple, acknowledged 
leaders of break away from 
Froebelianism, lived almost 
identical life spans, 233-234 

with Anna E. Bryan gave demonstra- 
tion at NEA meeting indicating 
break with Froebelian tradition 
in Louisville, 241 
Holcombe, Steve, attempting to care 
for needy children set up kin- 
dergarten with untrained teach- 
ers in Louisville: Anna E. Bryan 
saw opportunity; obtained train- 
ing, became teacher, 239-240 
Horn, Dr. Ernest, Director, University 
Elementary School, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 370, 370-371 
Howard, Harriet^ — 

information sought about Emma 
Marwcdel from educators who 
had known her, 97 

Replies to inquiry, 97, 98, 99, 100 
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Hughes, Edna V., In Language Arts at 
T.C., Col. U., with Patty Smith 
Hill, 258 

Indiana, free public schools established, 
l«60's, 7 

International Kindergarten Union — 
A Clash of Ideologies — Froebelian in 
philosophy and practice vs. Pro- 
gressive — inductive, scientific 
study of individual children 
from which generalities would 
be formulated as guides to a 
method of education, 69-76 
changed name to Association for 
Childhood Education, April, 
1930, in interest of enlarging 
function to include children in 
the grades, 371-375 
''Committee of Nineteen" — 

important in history of American 
education, 71-76, 158-160, 361 
sponsored relief of children in U.S. 
and abroad during World War I, 
160, 363 

cooperation with other groups on 
nationai, international scale de- 
veloped after 1892 consolida- 
tions, 362 

devoted session at 1906 Milwaukee 
meeting to question of type of 
institution that should train 
kindergartners, 335 

Fediaevsky, Vera, speaker at 1927 
Conference on preschool educa- 
tion in Russia, 363 

first oHicers, 1892, indicate wide- 
spread leadership, 69 

in beginning believed membership 
Froebelian in philosophy, prac- 
tice, 70 

local kindergarten associations 

branches of, 167 
selected by Susan E. Blow as arena 

in which to battle, 1894, 69 
since organization, 1892, Patty Smith 

Hill active; activities listed, 250, 

268 

utilized Elizabeth Harrison's many 
organizational abilities in activi- 
ties from 1892 to 1926, 158 

Jarvis, Josephme — 

familiarized self with Froebelian kin- 
dergarten, established one, trans- 
lated Fioehel's J'hr Education of 
Man and Moflwr Phiv by 1878, 
1,^5 



Judd, Prof. Charles— 
over-emphasis of testing, 205 
ridiculed concept of whole child, 370 

Kilpatrick, Dr. William Heard— 

emphasized learning through attack- 
ing problems involving the whole 
child as opposed to compart- 
mentalized subject matter, 370 

Lucy Gage at Teacher's College, 
Columbia, had opportunity of 
studying with, 337 

tribute to Patty Smith Hill for her 
contribution to education (quot- 
ed), 279 
Kindcrga rtcn — 

Achievements in the education of 
children, 1856-1931, 357-376 

and training class sponsored by 
American Friends .Society fol- 
lowing 1876 Philadelphia Expo- 
sition, 5 1 

associations, training centers orga- 
nized Chicago by Mrs. Alice H. 
Putnam, 49 

at Peabody, Lucy Gage realized 
dream that would articulate 
kindergarten with the urades, 
341 

clash of ideologies in IKU as to 
method of educating small chil- 
dren in, 69-76 

desirability of modifying Froebel's 
activities, materials, adapting 
them to children's home envi- 
ronment, learned on trip to 
Germany by Elizabeth Harrison, 
141-142 

early, sponsored, financed by private 
associations, as use of public 
funds slow to come with even 
legal obstacles, 359-360 

Eliz.abe*h Palmer Peabody deter- 
mined 1859 that American chil- 
dren should have: her promo- 
tional activities for, 31, 41-56 

first English-speaking, American, 
opened by Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody, Boston, 1860, with 
sister, Mary Mann, 41-44, 358 

first, established by Friedrich Froe- 
bel, 1S37 at Blankcnburg, Ger- 
many, 24-25 

first in U.S. established by Marga- 
rethe Schurz, Watertown, Wis., 
IK56, 19-22, 357 

first puhlic schools opened 1873 by 
William T. Harris, Supt, of 
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Schools, St. Louis, and Susan 
Blow, 49-50, 61-63, 360 

first room for, in U.S. used by 
Margarethe Schurz, restored by 
Watertown (Wis.) Historiail So- 
ciety, 20-22 

Friedrich Froebel, "Father of the," 
9-10 

Froebel ideas, equipment used in first 
U.S. by Margarethe SchtTz, 
1856, 20-22, 257 

Froebel professional line broken at 
turn of century, Dewey philoso- 
phy supporters become new line, 
183 

German settlers continued extension 
of German-speaking, 51-52 

given support by Columbian Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, 1893,83 

growth on West Coast, 109-111 

Harris-Blow ''team" opened 58, 1873- 
1880, in St. Louis public schools, 
65 

key to Friedrich Froebel's basis of 
practice, (quoted), 23-24 

Kindergartners — 
first training in U.S. by Matilde 
and Alma Kriege, Boston, 1868 
New York Seminary for, 49 

legal obtacles to its becoming part of 
public school system, 359-360 

National Education Assn. 1891 
adopted resolution recommend- 
ing that states approve com- 
munity support for kindergar- 
tens at public expense, 83 

only 38 of 50 states have provision 
for publicly supported, in 1972, 
374 

parent education, vital in FroebePs 
thinking, led to Congress of 
Mothers in 1897 in Washington, 
D.C., later to the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 
359 

policy change by St. Louis Board of 
Education places, under elemen- 
tary grade supervisors, 66 

program for Negro kindergartners 
begun in Philadelphia, 53 

Promoting the, 31-56 

promotion at Philadelphia Exposi- 
tion, 1876. included model, gave 
powerful boost to developments, 
51 

public supported, extended in IKHO's 
into Indiana, Illinois, California: 



permitted in Vermont, Indiana, 
Connecticut, 83 

rapid growth in California, 105-109 

San Francisco first to write, in city 
charter, and carry two experi- 
mental, 1880-1886, 108 

Seattle, Wash, developments illustra- 
tive of many similar city pro- 
grams for, 109-1 10 

Seminary, Berlin, program as Froebel 
would have had it, found by 
Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, 46 

Teachers — 
Chicago Kindergarten Club orga- 
nized for, with Elizabeth Harri- 
son elected president; helped 
kindergartners improve abilities, 
139-140 

controversy follows G. Stanley 
Hall proposals to, about child 
research studies, 179, 182-183 
normal schools began incorporat- 
ing preparation for kindergarten 
teaching in their programs, 360 
specially educated needed, as Froe- 
bel specified, aided by associa- 
tions, 358-359 
training given for at Silver Street 
Kindergarten by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, 1 1 1 
training dept. established in New 

York City College, 49 
turn of century brings changes in 
philosophy as to principles, 
methods of, 183 
Watertown, Wis. '*Home of America's 

First;' 19-22 
Writings of Leaders, varied ap- 
proaches, methods, philosophy, 
psychology, 363-364 
King's College (now Columbia Uni- 
versity) — among first colonial 
colleges, 3 
Kr.'ege, Matilde, and daughter. Alma, 
employed in Berlin by Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody for Boston 
Kindergarten, 46-47, 48 
Kraus-Boelte, Maria — 
joined movement in America, later 
established New York Seminary 
for Kindergartners, 49 
member, IKU "Committee of Nine- 
teen," 71 



L,'.bor Unions — 
American Federation 
(1881), 171, 172 



of Labor 
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Lilbor Unions — Continued 
Knights of Labor (1869-1886), 171- 
172 

National Labor Union (1866-1869). 
171 

Lancaster, Joseph, promoted in En- 
gland Lancaiitcr or Monitorial 
System of elementary education 
for children, used in U.S. 1806- 
1840. 7 

Latin Grammar School, only oppor- 
tunity for teenage, young adult 
males, in colonial days, pro- 
vided only elements of classical 
education, 4, 5 
Laws, Annie — 

active in creation IKU, 71, 72, 75 
drafted original constitution for IKU, 
272 

parliamentarian for IKU, called 
''Auntie By-Laws," 272-273 
Leeper, Mary, Executive Secretary, As- 
sociation for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Washineton. D.C. 1930- 
1952, 191 
Lincoln, Abraham — 

meeting with Elizabeth Palmer Pea- 
body on Civil War, 44-45 

meeting with Margarethe Schurz, 28 
Louisville — 

Board of Education, by 1903, fully 
financed 9 kindergartens previ- 
ously financed by the associa- 
tion, 252-253 

Free Kindergarten Assn., set up by 
Steve Holcorrtibe to provide kin- 
dergartens for needy children; 
Anna E. Bryan first Director, 
240 

Lyon. Mary, founded Mount Holyoke 
college for women, 1836. 5-6 

MacVannel, Prof. John Angus — 
collaboriUed with Patty Smith Hill in 
writing Kindori^artvn Problems, 
267 

Lucy Gage came in contact with an 
analytical, philosophic thinker 
as he compared and contrasted 
the theories of Herbart and 
Froebel at T.C., Columbia, U., 
336 

Manhattanville — 
Committee representatives of major 
in^^titutions "on the hilP' called 
together by Columbia President 
Nicholas Murray Butler; were 



to play strategic role in rehabili- 
tation, 272 

project in, developed by Patty Smith 
Hill, 271-279 
Mann, Horace — 

insight into social significance of edu- 
cation gained by Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody from, 36 

most effective work to advance edu- 
cation done by, and Henry 
Barnard, 12 

pleaded for education of masses as 
essential to survival of democ- 
racy, 42-43 

studied child education work by 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, in Europe, 
12 

valiant efforts in early ISOO's to 
arouse people to necessity of 
public education, 359 

Martin, Katharine, student of Alice 
Temple who became close as- 
sociate, friend; was teacher in 
University Kindergarten — Pri- 
mary Dept., 198-201 

Marwedel, Emma Jacobina Christi- 
ana — 

evaluation of her devotion to the kin- 
dergarten idea; impact on Kate 
Douglas Wiggin attitude toward 
Froebel's principles, 97-100 

invited to come to U.S. by Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody, 50 

inspired Elizabeth Palmer Peabody to 
extend kinderqartens over U.S., 
46 

training school for kindergartners 
conducted by, in Washington, 
D.C, 1872-76; moved to Los 
Angeles, founded training school, 
50-51, 97 

Massachusetts, among first, prior to 
1850, to establish free public 
schools, 7 

Merger of IKU -4- NCPE to form 
ACE— 
idea not new, 371 

principal members active in negotia- 
tions- 
Baker, Edna Dean, chairman, IKU 

Conferring Committee, 372 
Boyce, Ella Ruth, chairman. 

Amendments Committee, 372 
Gage, Lucy, 372 
Temple, Alice, 372 
Wheelock, Lucy, 373, 374 
Meyer, Heinrich Christian, father of 
Margarethe Schurz, 25 
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Michigan, free public schools estab- 
lished. 1860\. 7 

Missouri State Teachers Assn.. Ella 
Victoria Dobbs elected Presi- 
dent. 1925. 3KS 

Moore. Annie E.. — 

Lucy Gage at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia r'^iversity, found what 
she sr;ig-U in Unification of Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Grades 
course given by, 337 
principal in Louisville, later at T.C., 

Col. U.. 258 
The Primary School, the linprovv- 
mcnt of Its Oriiimization and 
Instruction, 308 

Morgan, Gean, head of Nursery School 
founded at George Peabody 
College by Lucy Gage, 325 

Mothers — 
Chicago activities sparked by Eliza- 
beth Harrison flourish; nation- 
wide spread indicated; 1200 at- 
tend first meeting 1894, fore- 
runner, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, 143-144 
education of, should go hand-in-hand 
with that of kindergarten chil- 
dren aim of Lucy Gage in set- 
ting up series of 12 talks for, at 
Epworth University, Oklahoma 
City, 335 

McCullough, MaryC, — 

assigned supervision of St. Louis Kin- 
dergartens, 1884, 66 

first IKU Recording Secretary, 1892, 
69 

suggested award to Susan E. Blow 
from St. Louis Kindergartners, 
82 

McMurray, Prof. Frank, Lucy Gage 
attended course by, at Columbia, 
336 

National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers- 
developed from Congress of Morhers, 

1897 in Washington, D.C., result 

of FroebePs emphasis on parent 

education, 359 
local parent-teacher groups became 

units of, through efforts of 

Phoebe A. Hearst, Alice Birney, 

167 

National Council of Primary Educa- 
tion — 



Dobbs. Ella Victoria, leader in or- 
ganizing and developing; others 
active in developing NCPE 
membership; Lillie Ernst, Lucy 
Gage, Julia Hahn, Annie Moore, 
372 

emphasis on research sparked by in- 
fluence of Ella Victoria Dobbs, 
307-312 

formed in 1916 to extend principles 

of kindergarten upward into 

grades, 365 
gave up independence, 1931, merged 

with Association for Childhood 

Education, 371-375 
history of, following merger with 

ACE, prepared by Ella Victoria 

Dobbs. Lucy Gage. Julia Hahn, 

374 

kept to original purposes with fi- 
delity, relied on discussion in- 
stead of speeches at members 
bringing members into active 
participation, noteworthy ac- 
complishment, 303-304 
Wahlert, Jennie — 

Executive Secretary of, 374 
Member, ACEI Early Leaders in 
Childhood Education Commit- 
tee. 302 

National Education Association — 
in 1 89 1 adopted resolution recom- 
mending that states approve 
community support for kinder- 
gartens at public expense. 83 
IKU Committee on Cooperation 
with. 362 

Neil, Harriet, left St. Louis Schools, 
1 884, became Head. Training 
School Kindergarten, Washing- 
ton. D.C.. 66 

New College — 

called **an interesting and unorthodox 
venture in the education of 
teachers," 273 
socially oriented program centered 
around a series of experiences 
planned by New College and 
Teachers College faculty and 
students working side by side 
with residents. First project: kin- 
dergarten fur the four-year-olds, 
273-275 

New Education Fellowship, organized 
1921, produced journal. The 
New Era, 366 
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New Harmony, Intl., new community 
built by Robert Owen to utilize 
Pestalozzia ideas for education 
all ages, 10-11 
New York — 
City- 
college kindergarten and kinder- 
garten training dept., 49 
Seminary for kindergartncrs, 49 
Free public schools established 
1860's, 7 

Newlon, Dr. Jesse H., Professor of 
Education, and Director of 
Lincoln School , Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 370 

1931: Before and Ahead— 357-376 

Oberlin College, founded 1830, ad- 
mitted women, Negroes, men, 5 
Ohio, free public schools established, 

1853, 7 
Oklahoma — 

Kindergarten Association, formed, 

1902, after Lucy Gage tramped 
muddy streets to develop inter- 
est, offered free teaching services 
to prove value of kindergartens, 
333-334 

Territorial Legislature passed bill, 
fought for by Lucy Gage, es- 
tablishing kindergartens, March, 

1903, 333-334 
Owen, Robert — 

built New Harmony, Ind., 1824, with 
superior system of child, adult 
education, 10-11 

established infant schools, Scotland, 
following Pestalozzi ideas, 9, 12 

Parker, Col. Francis, Director Cook 
County Normal School, strong 
ally of John Dewey, 177-178 

Parker, Prof. Samuel Chester, co- 
author Alice Temple for Uni- 
fied Kindergarten and First- 
Grade Teachini*, 201 

Peabody, Hlizabeth Palmer — 
active in anti-slavery agitation, meet- 
ing with Lincoln, Virginia Gov- 
ernor, 44-45 
aided financially by Mrs. Pauline 
Agassiz Shaw who maintained 
31 kindergartens in Boston, 
Cambridge, Brooklinc, Jamaica; 
cost $30,000-$50,000 annually in 
1870\, 48 

aided Kate Douglas Wiggin to pre- 
pare for teaching at Silver Street 
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Kindergarten, San Francisco, 
100-101 

aided Mrs. Louise Pollock to estab- 
lish kindergarten. West Newton, 
Mass., 1864,43-44 

Book Store and publishing experi- 
ences, 39-41 

deeply impressed by Alcott's Temple 
School, his "conversational 
method," 37-38 

dissatisfied after 7 years of so-called 
kindergarten, searches for "true" 
kindergarten in Europe, 45-47 

early life, education at mother's 
school, determination to become 
teacher, establish own school, 
32-39 

established girl's school, Boston, 34- 
35 

fateful meeting with Margarethe 
Schurz led her to promote kin- 
dergartens in U.S., 3 1 , 4 1 -56 

felt need for unifying force for local 
kindergarten associations, spark- 
ed formation American Frocbel 
Union, 1878, elected acting 
President, 51 

first English-speaking, American kin- 
dergarten opened by, Boston, 
1860, with sister, Mary Mann, 
41-44 

first women public lecturer, 37 

Fruitful Years — Promoting Kinder- 
gartens, 48-56 

gained social significance of educa- 
tion from Horace Mann, 36 

gave aid to provide kindergartens for 
Negroes, American Indians, 53- 
54 

helped English kindergartncrs orga- 
nize a Froebel Union, 49 

helped pVan educ:Uiona^ exhibit, 
model kindergarten at Philadel- 
phia Exposition of 1876, gave 
powerful boost to development 
of kindergartens, 51 

impact of Transcendentalism on, 35, 
37, 38, 40 

impact on, of Dr. William EUery 
Channing, Unitarian leader, 35 

inspired by Emma Jacobina Chris- 
tiana Marwedcl to extend kin- 
dergartens over U.S., 46 

key role in realizing Frocbcl's dream 
of America as fertile soil for his 
child education ideals, 1856- 
1931, 357 



learned Greek from Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 34 

met in Berlin with Frau Louise 
Froebel, who continued late 
husband's work, 46 

persistent campaign to interest Wil- 
ham T. Harris, St. Louis School 
Superintendent, led to establish- 
ment Harris-Susan Blow first 
piihlic school kindergarten, 
1873, 49-50 

philosophy, thinking of, excerpts 
quoted from Kindergarten and 
Child Culture Papers ( Barnard ) , 
54-56 

produced Moral Culture in Injaney 
and Kinderiiarten Guide, with 
Mary Mann. 43-44 

Promoting the Kindergarten, 31-56 

recorded ''Conversations" of Bronson 
Alcott at Temple School, 12 

result of lectures by, establishment 
kindergarten and kindergarten 
training dept. in New York City 
College, 49 

revised Kinderf^arten Guide for Sec- 
ond Edition, correcting errors, 
47 

route, European travels, 1867-68 to 
find ''true kindergarten," 45-47 
success as lecturer promoting kinder- 
gartens, 49 
Pennsylvania, among first, prior to 
1850, to establish free public 
schools, 7 
Permissions, 380-381 
Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich — 
Friedrich Froebel studied education, 
taught at his school, Yverdon. 
23 

ideas of, used by Robert Owen for 
infant schools in Scotland, 10 

inspired Robert Owen to create new 
community, New Harmony, Ind., 
to utilize education ideas of, for 
all ages, 10-11 

Switzerland, ( 1746-1827) pioneer in 
education of children, 9 
Photo Credits, 379 
Pi Lambda Theta — 

honor society for women formed in 
Columbia. Mo., Ella Victoria 
Dobbs active in establishing in 
1911; President, 1911-1925; Edi- 
tor, Journal, 1921-1933, 301 

Scholarship for advanced students in 
education, with $1000 annual 
awards named in honor: 'The 



Ella Victoria Dobbs Pi Lambda 
Theta Scholarship," Agnes 
Snyder first recipient, 301 

Pollock, Mrs. Louise, established kin- 
dergarten, 1864, at Allen En- 
glish and Classical School, West 
Newton. Mass.. 43-44 

Pollock. Susan, opened first kindergar- 
ten in Washington. D.C., 44 

Preyer, William, kept careful notes on 
development and behavior of in- 
dividual children over a period 
of years, 98 

Princeton, among first colonial colleges, 
3 

Progressive Education Assn. — 

formed in 1919 by advocates of the 

Dewey philosophy, 365 
grew in influence. 366 
not carrying responsibility for build- 
ing better social order, challenge 
of Prof. George S. Counts. 369 
Publications — 
A Common Faith (Dewey), 176-177 
A Hisiors of American Education 

(Good). 6 
Art as Experience (Dewey), 175-176 
Democracy and Education, an Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of 
Education (Dewey), 174 
Education, A hirst Book, (Thorn- 
dike) (quoted). 182 
Educational Psvcholofjv (Thorndike), 
181 

First Steps in Weavin}^ (Dobbs), 316 
How We Think (Dewey) (quoted), 
174-175 

Illustrative Handwork for Elemen- 
tarv School Subjects (Dobbs), 
297 

Industrial Arts for Elementary 
Schools ( Bonser-Mossman), 293 

Interest and Effort in Education 
(Dewey), 175 

Misunderstood Children (Harrison), 
154 

Mv Peda^oi^ic Creed (Dewey), 176- 
177 

Prinmry Handwork (Dobbs), 302 
Shop Windows (Harrison), 153 
Sonus of the Child-World (Riley- 

Gaynor), 33! 
The Education of Man (Froebel), 

23-24, 143 
The Primary School, the Improve- 
ment of Its Ori*anization and 
Instruction (Moore), 308 
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Publications — Continued 

The Training of Teachers for a Pro- 
uressive Educational Profirani, 
'(Judd, et al.), 369-371 

The Unseen Side of Child Life (Har- 
rison), 16M62 

Theory and Practice of Teaching Art 
(bow), 291 

Unified Kindergarten and First- 
Grade Teaching ( Temple- 
Parker), 20N205 

Children— 

Golden Numbers (Wiggin-Smith), 
1 19-120 

Offero, the Giant, a Christmas Eve 

Storv (Harrison), 155-156 
Our Playhouse (Dobbs), 298-299 
Tales of Laughter (Wiggin-Smith). 
119-120 

Tales of Wonder (Wiggin-Smith), 
119-120 

The Fairx Ring (Wiggin-Smith). 
1I9-12() 

The Posv Ring (Wiggin-Smith), 
1 19-120 

The Stone Cutter (Harrison), 154 

The Story of Christopher Colum- 
bus for Little Children (Harri- 
son), 152 

The Story Hour, a Book for Home 
and the Kindergarten (Wiggin- 
Smith), 119-120 

The Vision of Dante, A Story for 
Little Children and a Talk to 
Their Mothers (Harrison), 152- 
153 

Kindergarten — 

A Conduct Curriculum for the 
Kindergarten and First Grade 
(Teachers with Patty Smith 
Hill), 262, 263, 264, 364, 365 

A List of Books for Children 
Recommended from the Kinder- 
garten Standpoint (Harrison), 
149 

A Kindergarten Curriculum in 
Terms of Children's Activities 
(Seattle Public Schools), 110 

A Study of Child Nature from the 
Kindergarden Standpoint (Har- 
rison), 150-151 

A Study of Dante (Blow), 80 

Children's Rights (Wiggin-Smith), 
115-116 

Educational Issues in the Kinder- 
garten (Blow), 80, 81 

Experimental Studies in Kinder- 
gan en Education (Hill), .267 



Finger Plays — Froebel (translation, 

Poulsson), 48 
First Experiences with Literature 

(Dalgliesh-Hill), 265-266 
Foundations of Development, 

(Froebel), 25 
FroebeVs Gifts (Wiggin-Smith), 

115, 116-117, 117-118 
Froebel's Occupations ( Wiggin- 
Smith), 115, 117-118 
Kindergarten and Child Culture 

Papers (Barnard), 54-56 
Kindergarden Guide (Ronge), 44, 

46 

Kindergarten Guide — Second Edi- 
tion (Peabody), 47 

Kindergarten Problems ( McVan- 
nel-Hill), 267 

Letters to a Mother on the Phi- 
losophy of Froebel (Blow), 80- 
81 

Mother Play and Nursery Songs — 
Froebel (translated by Dwight, 
Jarvis), 25, 62 

Moral Culture in Infancy and Kin- 
dergarten Guide ( Peabody- 
Mann), 43-44 

Mottoes and Commentaries of 
Friedrich Froebel's Mother 
Flay (Blow), 80-82 

Nursery School and Parent Edu- 
cation In Soviet Russia (Fe- 
diaevsky-Hill), 363 

Pioneers of the, in America 
(Barnes), 99 

Principles and Practices (Wiggin- 
Smith), 115, 121 

Songs and Music of Friedrich 
FroebeVs Mother Play (Blow), 
80-81 

Symbolic Education, a Commen- 
tary on F roe hers Mother Play 
(Blow) 80-81 

The Beginnings of Art in the pub- 
lic Schools (Mathias-Hill), 266 

The Beginnings of the Social 'sci- 
ences (Reed-Wright-Hill), 266- 
267 

Wit* Contents of Children's Minds 
on Entering School (Hall), 180 

The Development of Character 
Traits in Young Children, 
(McLester-Hill), 266 

The Influence of the Kindergarten 
on Modern Civilization (Har- 
rison), 150 

The Kindergarten (Peabody), 48 
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The Kindergarten, Reports of the 
"Committee of Nineteen** on the 
Theory and Practice of the 
KindergarJen, 72-73 

The Kindergarten Curriculum 
(Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No 16, I9I9, !KU Committee- 
Alice Temple, Chairman) 217- 
218,362 

The Kinderiianen in American Ed- 
ucation ( Van de walker), 216 

The Le^iend of the Christ Chihl: 
A Slory for Christiiutx Eve 
(Harrison), 151 

The Montessori Method and the 
Kindergarten (Harrison), 362- 
363 

The Paradise of Childhood 

(Wiebc),48 
The Relationship Between the 

Kinder\:arten and Great Litera- 

tu re — Shak espeare ( H a r r ison ) 

150 

Two Children of the Foothills 

(Harrison), 148-149 
Unified, and First Grade Teachint: 
(Temple-Parker). 262-263, 364 
Putnam, Mrs. Alice H. — 

conference of mothers, Chicago. 
1894, led to Congress of 
Mothers, 1897 Washington. 
D.C.. then National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 359 

opened first kindergarten in Chicago 
( 1874), added training class for 
young women, 135 

inspired by Elizabeth Palmer Pea- 
body, organized mother's club, 
kindergarten associations, kin- 
dergartens and kindergarten 
training centers, 49 
Rankin, Mary E.. kindergarten teacher 
and playground director at 
T.C., Col. U., with Patty Smith 
Hill, 258 
Rasmussen, Margaret — 

Golden Gate Kindergarten Assn. 
reports researched by, as source 
material for Dauntless Women, 
106 

tribute to dynamic teaching ability of 
Patty Smith Hiii (quoted), 279 

writes episode about Patty Smith 
Hill's winning copyright infringe- 
ment suit, using damage award 
money to set up nurseries, kin- 
dergartens in New York City, 
243-244 



Raymond, E. Mae, instructor in Nurs- 
ery School, Kindergarten, First 
Grade Dept., T,C., Col, U., with 
Patty Smith Hill, 258 

Reed, Mary M., in the Social Studies 
at T.C., Col. U., with Patty 
Smith Hill, 2^8, 266-267 

Rhode Island, free public schools estab- 
lished, 186(rs, 7 

Ronge, Be ft he Meyer, armed with 
Froebel course* established **In- 
fant Garden," Hampstead, En- 
land, 25 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, ( 1712-1778) 
pioneer in education for chil- 
dren, 9 

Runyan, Mary D., Kindergartner at 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, since leaving St. 
Louis Schools, 1884; made col- 
lege another stronghold in prep- 
aration of Froebel ian kinder- 
gartners, 66, 77 

Russell. Dean James Earl. Teachers 
College, Columbia University — 
arranged Blow-Hill lectures on kin- 
dergarten education, 77-79 
invited Putty Smith Hill (young 
radical m the South ) in join 
faculty Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1905, 253-255 

Rus^eU, William, followed father, 
James Earl Russell, as Dean. 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1927, 271 

Russia, emphasis on preschool educa- 
tion challenged American Kin- 
dergartens. 363 

Rutgers, among first colonial colleges, 
3 



Schurz, Carl — 
early life, marriage to Margarethe 
Meyer, move to and life in U.S., 
25-28 

Reminiscences (quoted), 26, 27 
Schurz. Margarethe — 

established first kindergarten in 
America, 1856, 19-22 

fateful meeting 1859 with Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody led to kinder- 
garten promotion in U.S., 31 

first learned of FroebeKs child educa- 
tion ideas at Hamburg, Ger- 
many, lectures, 1848, 25 

German Influences, J 9-28 
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Schurz, Margareihe — Contimied 
how she used ideas learned from 
German kindergarten creator 
Friedrich Froebel in first U.S. 
kindergarten, 20-22 
meeting in 1856 with Elizabeth Pea- 
body had profound influence on 
education of children next 75 
years, 357 
meeting with Abraham Lincoln, 28 
Seattle, Wash., professional, laymen 
zeal in cause of early education 
result in outstanding program, 
109-110 

Severance. Mrs. Caroline M., promoted 
West Coast kindergarten pro- 
gram; helped set-up Marwedel 
training school attended by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, 96-97 

Shaw, Mrs. Pauline Agassiz, maintained 
31 kindergartens in Boston, 
Cambridge, Brookline, Jamaica; 
cost $30,000-$50,000 annually in 
I870's, 48 

Sheldon, Dr. E. A., founder Oswego 
Normal School, New York, 
complimented Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody on kindergarten teach- 
ing methods, 43 

Sloyd— 

Swedish word meaning manual train- 
ing, 287 

system of handwork developed by 
Cygnacus, of Finland, for all 
elementary grades after he 
visited Froebel school and was 
impressed by kindergarten chil- 
dren's handwork, 288 
Smith, Nora Archibald, Kcuc Doufilas 
as Her Sister Knew Her, 

114-115 
Snyder, Dr. Agnes — 
ACEl Publications Committee mem- 
ber, author Dauntless Women in 
Childhoocl Education, 1856- 
/9i/,i-ii 

member of New College faculty, 
advisor of students on the Man- 
hattanvillc project, and closely 
associated with Patty Smith Hill, 
274 

recipient Pi Lambda Theta E. V. 
Dobbs Scholarship for doctoral 
thesis on tests and measurement 
in teacher education, 301 
St. Louis — 
acclaimed as first city to establish 
public school kindergartens, 83 



Board of Education changes original 
plan, places kindergartens under 
elementary grade supervisors, in 
1884,66 

Public Schools purchased exhibited 
materials at 1904 St. Louis Fair 
to begin educational museum for 
world's first school audio-visual 
department. 83-84 
Swett, Prof. John— 

**Father of Kindergarten System in 
California," 106-108 

Deputy, then Supt. San Francisco 
Schools 1882-1896), California 
State Superintendent ( 1863- 
1867) established public kinder- 
gartens in San Francisco, 1886 
(two public experimental kinder- 
gartens began in 1880)i 166 

Teachers, professional education of, 
changes taking place requir- 
ing more complete, advanced 
courses, 340 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
selected by Susan E. Blow as 
arena in which to battle, 1894, 
69 

Temple, Alice — 

active in IKU Committee for Co- 
operation with U.S. Bureau of 
Education, 215-220 

adopted John Dewey philosophy as 
basis of professional work, 360- 
361 

at 1901 IKU meeting discussion on 
"Programs," Patty Smith Hill 
paper on program needed by 
children in poor neighborhoods 
led to answer by, and spirited 
discussion, 210-2 1 1 

became major force in projecting 
Dewey philosophy into educa- 
tion of young children, and in 
time changing character of edu- 
cation in U.S., 189-190 

became proponent of new education 
philosophy for which Anna E. 
Bryan, John Dewey stood; 194- 
195 

Director, Dept. of Kindergarten Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, 
1909-1932— Articulation, Exper- 
imentation, Teaching, 195-205 

excerpts from statements at IKU 
1900 meeting by, on "Gifts and 
Occupations" indicating growing 
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differences among members, 209- 
210 

how did she happen to go into kin* 
dergarten work? 192-195 

in Temple-Parker book, Unified 
Kituieraarten and First-Grade 
Teaching, references are made to 
evaluation through testing, with 
checklists and score cards, 206- 
207 

journal Childhood Education 
started 1924 during her presi- 
dency of ACE; worked con- 
tinuously on it from 1924-1943, 
220-223 

Laboratory School affected both by 
Dewey philosophy and fever of 
testing, 205-207 

Laboratory School at University of 
Chicago became great asset in 
her teaching, 201 

most outstanding achievement on 
IKU-U.S. Bureau of Education 
cooperative program: bulletin. 
The Kinderi^arten Curriculum, 
217-218 

motion by 1911 IKU meeting led to 
Committee on Cooperation with 
National Education Association, 
213-2L5 

organized Kindergarten - Primary 
Dept., the first in a University 
to emphasize continuity of 
growth, integrating kindergarten 
into total stream of education, 
195- 

prodigious work of — 

in activities of IKU and ACE, 208- 
212 

on Childhood Education, 220- 
223 

on Committees, 212-220 

Quiet, Courageous Leadership, 189- 
229, 360-361 

rare personal data in letter to Miss 
Clay Franks, 190-191 

started training at Chicago Free Kin- 
dergarten Assn., and University 
of Chicago under guidance Anna 
E. Bryan, John Dewey, 194 

summary of achievements with trib- 
utes, comments from associates, 
223-229 

survey of Richmond, Ind., kinder- 
gartens in her hands became 
human document, 207-208 

with Patty Smith Hi)], acknowledged 
leaders of break away from 
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Froebelianism, lived almost iden- 
tical life spans, 233-234, 268 
Terman, Lewis, active in education, 

child psychology. 180 
Thorn, Alice G., teacher of four-year- 
olds at T.C., Col. U., with Patty 
Smith Hill, 258 
Thorndike, Edward L. — 

Education, A First Book (quoted), 
182 

Educational Psychology, 181 
Throop, Lillian — 

benefactor to Ella Vic{oria Dobbs, ill 
with TB, became lifelong frie-^d, 
287 

encouraged Ella Victoria Dobbs to 
go to Throop Institute, Pasa- 
dena; received 6-year certificate 
to teach sloyd and manual train- 
ing in Los Angeles County, 288 
Transcendentalism, impact of, on Eliza- 
beth Palmer Peabody, 35, 37, 
38,40 

United States- 
becomes world power in 1898; all 
mainland territory states by 
1912, 173 
Bureau^f Education — 
established Kindergarten Division 
in, 1913, with aid from IKU, 
215, 362 

IKU Committee on Cooperation 
with, 215, 362 
Commissioner of Education — 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, appealed to IKU 
for help in matters pertaining to 
kindergartens, particularly col- 
lection of data, 215-216 
first, Henry Barnard, 12 
reported 1897-98 that 189 cities 
over 8,000 pop. had public kin- 
dergartens, 83, 360 
Department of Labor 

Children's Bureau created 1912, 
172 

great changes as nation comes of age 
from 1 860- 1 900, population 
more than doubled, complicated 
problems face educators, 168- 
173 

major developments: transportation, 
communication, industry, eco- 
nomy. Civil War affecting edu- 
cation, (Mid-19th Century), 
12-15 

Sherman Antitrust Act (1900), 172 



University of Pennsylvania, among first 

colonial colleges, 3 
Utah- 
first kindergarten established 1874 by 
Camilla Clara Meith Cobb in 
Salt Kakc City, 52 
Morman's first school taught by 
Mary Jane Dilworth, 8-9 

Vande walker, Nina — 

chairman IKU committee to assist 
U.S. Hiireaii of Education in 
developing new kindergarten 
division, 362 

selected as chairman, IKU Com- 
mittee for Cooperation with 
U.S. Bureau of Education, 215- 
216 

The Kindcr\*artcn in American Edu- 
cation, 216 
Vermont, free public schools estab- 
lished, 1850, 7 
von Marc nholz-Bue low. Baroness — 
Berlin seminary visited by Elizabeth 

Palmer Peabody, 46 
Elizabeth Harrison's visit to, 142-143 

Wallan, J. E., active in education, child 

psychology, 180 
Washington, D.C., fust kindergarten, 

opened by Susan Pollock, 44 
West Newton, Mass., kindergarten es- 
tablished )S64 by Mrs. Louise 
Pollock, 43-44 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas — 

A Cathedral rourtship, 113, 121 
appraisal of Emma Marwedel as her 

teacher and inspiration, 99-100 
became imbued with value of scien- 
tific study of children, 98 
Creative Teaching and Writinu, 89- 
122 

early life educational experiences. 
90-95 

first graduate kindergurtner from new 
Emma Marwedel school at Los 
Angeles, 1876,96-97 

impact of Emma Marwedefs devo- 
tion to Frocbel principles on, 
and her future in kindergarten 
career, 97-100 

in slums of Tar Flat created world 
for beauty-starved children, 357 

Kinderi^arten Chinws, 112 

Late Years: Intense and Varied 
Activity, 120-123 

meeting, book discussion as young 
girl with Charles Dickens, 92-93 



memorial tribute to Susan E. Blow, 
85 

A/v Garden of Memory 90, 93, 100, 

103, 105, 113, 114, 128 
Nora Smith writes Kate Dou^i^lax 

tt''/.t,'.t,'//i as Her Sister Knew Her, 

1 14-115 
Polly Oliver s Problem, 121 
Rebecca of Sunny brook Farm, 89, 92, 

121 

selected as teacher first free kinder- 
garten on Pacific Coast estab- 
lished by Felix Adler, prepara- 
tion for work aided by Elizabeth 
Peabody, 100-101 

she learns about Frocbel from Eliza- 
beth Peabody, 94-95 

Silver Street Kindergarten of San 
Francisco, experiences directing, 
in Tar Flats. 89, 101-105, III- 
112 

starts own private kindergarten called 
"The Swallow's Nest," in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., 1876, UK) 

Timothy's Quest, 121 

The lord's Christmas Carol, 89, 93, 
112, 121 

The Diary of u Goose Girl, I 13 

77u' Peabody Pew, A Christmas 

Ronuuu'c of a Country Church, 

91 

The Story of Patsy. 93, 103-104, 1 12, 
121 

unique contributions to education of 
young children influenced by 
Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, 50 

visit to Oregon, stimulated organiza- 
tion Portland Free Kindergarten 
Assn. (1882). other develop- 
ments, lUMU 
Willard, Emma, first to found "female 
seminaries," or "female acad- 
emies," 1821, 5 
WilUani and Mary, among first colonial 

colleges, 3 
Wisconsin — 

State Association for Childhood Edu- 
ca(ion, 1967 Spring Conference, 
occasion to honor Margarethe 
Schurz as first kindergartner, 20 

Watcrtown — 

Historical Society honored Marg- 
arethe Schur/., moved, refur- 
bished first kindergarten building 
to reproduce single room as she 
arranged it, 20-22 
"Home of America's First Kinder- 
garten," 19-22 
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local people dramatized, 1967, life, 
kindergarten teaching of Marg- 
arcthe Schurz. 20 
selected by Carl Schurz as Amer- 
ican home, 19 
Women — 
almost no educational opportunities 

for, in colonial days, 4 
first colleue for. Mount Holyoke, 
1936, 5-6 

first "female .seminaries," academies, 

founded 1921, 5 
grotind-breakinir work for educalion, 

young children, in Mid- Century 



U.S. by, despite conflicts of 
ideas, interests. Civil War, 12-15 
not welcome in all-made educational 
institutions, 5-6 
Woodward, Prof Calvin M., introduced 
jiloyd inlo Si. Louis Manual 
Training High School, program 
became model for others in U.S., 
2K7 

Writer's Preface, iii-iv 



Yale Universily — 
among first colonial colleges, 3 
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